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LIFE AND TIMES 


OF THE RIGHT HOXOURABLE 


SIR J. R G GRAHAM, BART, 


G.C.B, MP. 


CHAPTER I. 


SHORT-LIVED ADMINISTRATIONS. 


1834-1835. 


On quitting office in May, 1834, Sir James 18%. 


Graham had no intention of severing himself from the 
party with whom he had hitherto acted. For many 
of its distinguished members he still entertained 
unaltered feelings of kindness and respect ; and in the 
great principles by which, as he understood them, 
the party had generally been governed, he professed 
unshaken confidence. That principle he defined as 
continuous but Conservative progress. Writing from 
Goodwood early in the year, toone of his most inftuen- 
tial friends in Cumberland, who had called his atten- 
tion to certain omissions and anomalies in the Reform 
Act, he said,—“ I agree almost entirely in the opinion 
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1881, which you express with regard to the defects in the 
machinery of the Reform Act; and your suggestions 
for its improvement are well entitled to careful con- 
sideration. I will take care that they receive atten- 
tion, if we bring forward a new bill to alter and 
amend, but we are somewhat indisposed prematurely 
to touch this mensure, since its real defects are not 
yet fully demonstrated by ample experience ; and if 
we once open the qnestion we may not be quite 
masters of all the changes which it would be attempted 
to introduce. Caution, therefore, is necessary, and 
1 cannot say that a bill to amend will be brought 
forward; but if such a bill be introduced, you may 
rely on my attention to your suggestions. The sums 
awarded by the present Act to the Clerks of the 
Peace, for duties purely ministerial, are quite exorbi- 
fant, and must be cut down, I thank you very 
isueh for favouring me with jour opinion on these 
points; and at any time, or on any occasion, when 
you are disposed to state to me your sentiments on 
public matters, I shall be obliged ; for I respect your 
principles, and can place relionce on your good sense 
and sound discretion.” 

th pots The person to whom these sentiments were 
ally ‘under- addressed was not a man to be trifled with, or one to 
whom a shifty politician, meditating the evasion of 
party ties, would have necdlessly committed himself 
so far. Many of his friends in the county regretted, 
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indeed, his alienation from the government of Lord 
Grey, the fall of which it obviously tended to precipi- 
tate. They doubted not the uprightness of his motive 
in thus abandoning power, yet few of them perhaps 
understood distinctly why he had resigned. In the 
value he set on the theory of a Church Establishment 
they had little sympathy ; and of the practical cost 
and mischief of prolonging a social war in Ireland 
about tithes, they had a very clear perception. Un- 
commuted tithes were highly unpopular, even on 
their own side of the Channel; and in the diocese of 
Carlisle, beside many Nonconformists, there were a 
large and influential number of the middle classes 
who looked without love on an institution, whose poli- 
tical influence amongst them had generally been lent 
to the unpopular side. Sir James understood this 
fecling well, and had always looked forward to some 
legislative change, that might have the effect of allay- 
ing just cause of dissatisfaction, between those who 
paid tithes and those who received them. “ Fixed 
in his determination to uphold the Established 
Church, he advocated the commutation of tithes 
on terms which should be just to the receiver, 
yet beneficial to the payer. True to the princi- 
ples from which he had never deviated, he knew 
no bound to the progress of temperate and ra- 
tional improvement in all our institutions, ecclesi- 
astical ss well es civil, provided the proposed reforms 
1s 
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were consistent with the maintenance and the inte- 
grity of the institutions themselves.”* Such was the 
Yanguage held by him in private and in public, and 
none undertook to gainsay its consistency with what 
they had heard from him before. 

Tie had taken little part in the proceedings of 
Parliament during the latter portion of the session ; 
and during the recess he seemed only desirous to 
resume those country pursuits which had been in- 
terrupted during his residence of three years and a 
half at the Admiralty. Many local incidents and 
changes for the worse or for the better had occurred 
in that period, about which he had a thousand 
inquiries to make. With his accurate memory he 
measured the silent growth of the numerous im- 
provements previously begun, and examined in- 
quisitively all that had been done or left undone 
while he was away. It was a fine autumn, the har- 
vest promised well, and the moors tempted him 
often to ask himself what compensation the drud- 
gery and cares of office afforded for the health- 
ful nnd exhilarating enjoyments of the hill-side? 
“ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pur- 
sue!” he muttered to himself as he Iay upon the 
purple heather, and vowed that he had had enough 
of thankless tape-tying and public accounting. He 
hud earned his right to be independent, he would in 
future take a line of his own ; what was office te him? 

* Address to Electors, 16th Dec., 1834. 
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With some of his late colleagues he still kept up 1634. 
an interchange of views from time to time. Lord of 
Melbourne’s “ patch-up of the old concern,” as he 
called it, was daily treated with less and less of for- 
bearance by the press. It reminded him of that 
which had been attempted by Lord Goderich, in 
1827, after Mr Canning’s dcath, and he prog- 
nosticated its early disappearance from the scene. 
Nevertheless so long as Lord Althorpe remained, 
nothing, he felt, could induce him to take any de- 
cided part in opposition. His faith had been shaken 
in others, but not iu him; and his chicf regret in 
the course he had pursued on the subject of the 
Trish Church, arose from the need of severance from 
the man whom till then he had found it casiest, 
safest, and best to act with in public life. Ie had 
indeed at one time looked forward with confidence 
and pleasure to his becoming the head of tho 
liberal party. Throughout 1833 Lord Grey had 
constantly intimated his wish to retire, and the 
terms of personal intimacy between Sir James and 
Lord Althorpe led him more than once to express 
the hope he entertained. It was not without diffi- 
culty he could be persuaded of the fixity of his 
resolve, never to undertake the charge thus designed 
for him. Any one else might have it that pleased, 
whom the party would agree to follow; but for 
himself he had no other wish or aim than to get 
ont of office as speedily as he could, withont leaving 
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1sst, himeelf open to the reproach of deserting his friends. 
Reluctantly convinced at last of his earnestness and 
inflexibility of purpose in the matter, Sir James 
turned to Lord Stanley, whom, though some years his 
junior, he was not unwilling to recognize as entitled 
by his pre-eminent ability to take the lead. These 
calculations seemed to be disconcerted by the se- 
cession of the 27th of May; but nothing had yet 
occurred to make the schism in the party irrepar- 
able, Both sections had long followed the wise, 
gentle, and disinterested loadership of Lord Althorpe ; 
and while he retained his old place in the Com- 
mons, who should say that they might not do 
so again? But on the 10th of November Earl 
Spencer died, and his son consequently was removed 
to the House of Lords. Who should succeed him 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer ? became the question 
of the day on the Stock Exchange; who should be 
the new leader of the Commons? was the only thought 
of the West End: and the West End governed Eng- 
land. Sir James knew this well, and discerned at a 
glance the political consequences of the event. He 
knew better than most persons the rivalry that 
already existed between the two individuals, one or 
other of whom Brookes’s would insist on having for 
ite spokesman. He did not believe that, even were 
the late breach healed, Lord J. Russell would be 
satisfied to follow Lord Stanley, or that the latter 
could be induced to follow him. He saw that in 
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this relation they were incompatible with one 183. 
another, and he felt how much the probability of 
reunion in the party had been lessened by the demise 

of one whose existence the world at large had long 
ceased to recollect. 

On the 14th November Lord Melbourne waited Dime of 
on the King at Brighton, to propose the appoint- 
ment of Lord John Russell as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Leader of the House of Commons. 
His Majesty told him that it would not be necessary 
to enter into discussion as to the vacant offices, as he 
had made up his mind that Lord Brougham could 
no longer hold the Great Scal, and that after so 
many secessions from the original Cabinet of Lord 
Grey, he considered the Whig ministry at an end. 

The Duke of Wellington, on being sent for, coun- 
selled William IV. to confide the task of forming a 
government to Sir Robert Peel: and as he was then 
in Italy, and could not under any circumstances be 
expected to return to England in less than a month, 
his Grace undertook to discharge the combined 
duties of First Lord of the Treasury, and Secretary 
of State in all the departments, during the interval 
that must ensue. The startling intelligence was pro- 
mulgated in the Times next day, with the significant 
commentary that “the Queen had done it all.” 
Grave objections were expressed in various quarters 
tothe manner in which the change had been effected, 
and to the exceptional position which the Duke had 
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1s. assumed. No other man in the kingdom would 
indeed have been tolerated in sucha monopoly of 
power, even for a month. The only colleague he 
ventured by anticipation to name, was Lord Lynd- 
hurst, who re-aecepted the Great Seal, still retaining 
his office of Chicf Baron of the Exchequer. Sir 
J. Graham strongly disapproved of the entire 
proceeding. It too vividly recalled the transac- 
tions of May, 1832, when the new Chancellor and 
his Gracc had endeavoured to defeat the Reform 
Bill, aud oust the Whigs. We did not indeed 
helieve, that Lord Melbourne would have beon able 
to conduct the business of the country during 
another session ; but he thought that in a constitu- 
tional point of view, the Sovereign ought to have wait- 
ed until the weakness of the Minister had been proved, 
by on adverse vote of the House of Commons. As 
it was, the Premiership had been put upon Sir Robert 
Peel in his absence and without his consent, while 
he was still at the head of but a minority in Parlia- 
ment. The preecdent was oue extremely dangerous 
to parliamentary supremacy, and to the security 
and influence of monarchy itself. Nevertheless, he 
was free to admit that, as far as the new Premier 
was individually concerned, great allowance must be 
made for the extraordinary circumstances in which 
he would unexpectedly find himself placed: and 
remembering the wise aud forbearing part he had 
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played, regardless of the wishes and entreaties of 1834, 
his party in 1332, Sir James was not disposed to 

join actively in any design to thwart him, showd he 
decide on undertaking the task so injudiciously 
thrust upon him. 

Meanwhile, with the sanction of the Duke of Gorrespon- 
Wellington, Mr Frederick Shaw wrote to Sir James, Mi shaw. 
to say “that it wowd be important for Sir Robert 
to know, at the moment of his arrival in England, 
where he and Lord Stauley were likely to be found.” 

Sir James happened to be staying at Knowsley 
when the letter reached him. Lis reply was as 
follows :— 

“ Knowsley, 23rd November, 183-4. 

“My Deaz Stn, 

“Twas most willing to communicate with 
you confidentially towards the close of last session, for the 
purpose of resisting | measure which appeared to me most le: 
objectionable, and which bad caused a separation from my 
former colleagues. 

“On the present occasion you are led by conjecture to 
believe that some communication will be addressed by Sir 
Robert Peel, when he returns to England, to Lord Stanley 
and to me. I have no reason to suppose that Sir Robert Peel 
will take this course: and at the present juncture, when a 
dissolution of Parliament seems to be generally expected, it is 
necessary both for Lord Stanley and me to remain in the 
immediate neighbourhood of our respective counties. I shall 
stay here for s fortnight, and then go to Netherby. Lord 
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194. Stanley, I believe, has no intention of leaving home until the 
1Gth of December, when he goes to Glasgow to be inaugur- 
ated as Lord Rector of that University. 

“T am, with sincere regard, 
“ My dear air, very faithfully youra, 
“J.B G. Guanau, 
“ Fredorick Shaw, Eaq.” 

This answer left on Mr Shaw the impression that 
neither of the ex-ministers entertained any idea of 
accepting office under the new Premier if invited to 
do s0;* but to have refused by anticipation an offer 
that might never be made would have been on their 
part obviously absurd, and forgetful of self-respect. 
In connection, however, with misconceptions and 
misstatements put about on the subject soon after- 
wards, the foregoing letter is not devoid of interest. 

(erates The day after he arrived in England Sir Robert 
Gebint, Peel sent a letter to Sir James by a King’s Messen- 
ger, with directions to deliver it to no other person, 
and to bring back the reply. Sir James was still in 
Lancashire ; and on the bearer of this not unexpected 
missive reaching Netherby, he was told that its 
owner was at Knowsley: and thither accordingly he 
deemed it neccssary to retrace his way. 1t so hap- 
pened that a party of Whig friends in the county 
had been asked by the Rev. W. Graham to meet his 
brother at dinner at Arthuret on the same dey; and 


© Letter from the Right Hon. Frederick Shaw, 12th 
July, 1862. 
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late in the afternoon Sir James arrived at the rectory, 189%. 
having in the dusk passed the Messenger on the road. 

It was not until the latter had got to Shap, a half- 

way house between Kendal and Penrith, that he be- 

came aware of the circumstance, and once more turned 
Northwards. Meanwhile the news spread in the 
secluded region of Eskdale, that a political appari- 

tion of such unwonted significance, was credibly 
attested as having been seen crossing the bridge of 
Longtown ; and the guests as they assembled at the 
rectory had time and temptation enough to discuss, 

by anticipation, what might, should, or would, be 

the result of the ministerial message. What would 

Sir James do if invited to join the new Premier? 

And what, if he did, would the county do? After Qoetioned 
much debate, the opinion of those present was, that Bera, at 
their Blue member could not, with safety to his seat, cher 
enter a Yellow Cabinet ; and for fear of any mistake 

in the matter, one of the party, a gentleman of lead- 

ing position and old name, was commissioned to give 

him a friendly warning. In what terms the inti- 
mation was conveyed we need not inquire; but Sir 
James, who had not yet received the so much depre- 

cated invitation, was nettled at what he considered 

an unfair attempt to dictate to him beforehand how 

it ought to be answered. He raised his eyebrows, 
pursed his lips, and met his monitor's inquiring 
glance with a brief intimation that he had already 
decided. There are not many men who having com- 
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mitted the mistake of giving an unwarrantable mes- 
sage, have sclf-possession enough to wait pationtly for 
an explanation, difficult under the circumstances, to 
he given with fitness, and yet without offence. The 
momentum of intrusivencss is irrestrainable; and 
Mr —-——, in the discomfort and embarrassment of 
the moment, as he stood face to face with the ex- 
minister opposite the drawing-room fire, hurriedly 
asked, after a brief pause, “ Well, Sir James, what 
are you thinking of doing?” “The only thing I am 
thinking of doing just now,” he replied with o laugh, 
“is of cating a good dimmer, for | have been travelling 
all day, and 1 sm uncommonly cold and hungry.” 
His inferrogutor was about to rejoin, when dinner 
was announced ; and it was not until a late hour 
that the weary courier arrived. 

The offer of a seat in the new Cabinet was ac- 


“companied by the Premier, with assurances regarding 


his future policy, which he declared would in no wise 
tend to revive past differences on the subject of Re- 
form. ‘The offer and the manner in which it was made 
were equally gratifying. Sir James had not only 
done nothing to conciliate the chief of the Conserva- 
tive party, but he had, up to this time, no personal 
intimacy with him. In opposition and in office he 
had for years been his active opponent both on legis- 
lative and administrative grounds. Yet now, at the 
very outsct of Sir R. Peel's attempt to constitute a 
government. he was invited to join him in the most 
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flattering terms, and on conditions alike honourable tu 
both. Sir James had however taken his resolution, 
and without hesitation declined. Whatever confidence 
he might place in the sagacity and sincerity of Sir R. 
Peel, he felt that the moral weight of his own seces- 
sion from the Whigs on the Irish Church question 
would be lost in the cyes of the community, if he 
should thus appcar to grasp at the first opportunity 
of returning to office, and that, in company with men 
against whom he had heretofore been arrayed in 
antagonism. Party fecling went for leas with him 
than with many other men ; but regard for the general 
verdict of public opinion swayed his judgment in all 
cases of the kind. He knew that for a statesman in 
this country it is not enough that he should feel he 
is acting faithfully to his principles; he must, if he 
would retain his influence, be able to satisfy others 
that he is doing so. Ile saw that great dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed at the manner in which the late Go- 
vernment had been overthrown ; and individually he 
could not but conden the proceeding. No personal 
Dreach had yet occurred between him and his late 
colleagues, and to many of their contemplated mea- 
sures he was actually pledged. Le had, till recently, 
shared their counsels; he still remained, with many 
of them, on terms of private and political friend- 
ship; and if the great question that had severed 
them could he settled or indefinitely adjourned, as 
so many other parliamentary questions had heen, 
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18m. they might one day act together again. At all 
events he was persuaded that to make good his stand 
in defence of the Church, he must not lessen the value 
of the personal sacrifics he had made in relinquishing 
office. Sir Robert’s letter was all that was cal- 
culated to win over a waverer to his cause, had there 
becn s waverer to win. But Sir James and Lord 
Stanloy had resolved, if asked, not to join; and hav- 
ing done so his annoyance can hardly be wondered 
at when, without consulting him, a number of his 
influential supporters undertook, as he said, to de- 

cide for him the course he ought to pursue. 
Tee Ren Upon the refusal of Sir James, the Home de- 
tioa, partment was offered to Mr F. Shaw, who likewise 
declined, for reasons wholly unconnected with politi- 
cal considerations ; and Mr Goulburn was thereupon 
appointed. The Duke and Lord Aberdeen were 
named Foreign and Colonial Secretaries of State ; 
Lord De Grey became First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and Mr A. Baring, President of the Board of Trade, 
Lord Ripon, acting in concert with his seceding 
friends, refused to take office; the government of 
Treland was confided to Lord Haddington, Sir E. 
Sugden, and Sir H. Hardinge, and the Earl of 
Roden was named Lord Steward. Sir Robert set 
forth the aims and purposes of his administration 
in his address to the electors of Tamworth, in 
which he unreservedly accepted the Reform Act, 
as a settlement which no friend to the peace of 
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the country would attempt to disturb. He prided 18%. 
himself on being an advocate of progress, and a 
reformer of all proved abuses. He reminded the 
country of the improvements he had effected in 
criminal law, and of the sacrifices he had made for 
religious liberty. For the rest he was open to con- 
viction, and only asked for a fair trial. But as he 
could not hope for this in the Parliament summoned 

by his opponents, he had recommended a dissolu- 

tion. 

Once more therefore it became necessary for Addrem to 
Sir James to address the electors of Cumberland. i614 poo. 
“Having by resignation and recent 1cfusal of office 
resumed that station from which they first selected 
him, he appealed with confidence to their judgment 
and support.” He reminded them that within the 
eventful period of six years, during which he had 
had the honour of representing them, all those great 
measures had been accomplished on which their 
desires were fixed, and to the attainment of which 
his efforts were directed when first he solicited their 
favour. The Test and Corporation Acts had been 
repealed ; Catholic Emancipation had been carried ; 
Negro Slavery had been abolished ; the Trade to China 
had been opened; the public expenditure had been 
effectually reduced ; taxes affecting the great body 
of the people had been remitted; the Poor Law 
had been revised and amended ; peace of unexampled 
duration had been preserved, and a full, free, and 
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fair representation of the people in Parliament 
had been obtained and fixed by a great measure of 
Reform. In the same spirit which had hitherto 
made him a zealous advocate of peace, economy, and 
progress, he was still ready to go forward; but his 
care would still be, as it had ever been, to rebuild 
what required rebuilding, so that it should be in 
keeping with the fundamental design of the con- 
stitution.* A vague fecling of distrust begen, not- 
withstanding, to show itself among those with whom 
he had been so long an idol; and as time rolled on, 
the cloud gathered darker and heavier, until at 
Jength no gleam remained of the popular favour in 
which he once had basked. Yet he certainly did 
nothing during the summer or autumn of 1834 to 
provoke censure or misgiving. 

Ilis address did not wholly cseape cavil; but 
no symptom of personal ill-will towards him ap- 
peared. Ie could not be unconscious, however, 
of the chill that seemed to have come over many 
who were once warm and zealous adherents; and 
the imaginative turn of the despondency that so 
easily besct him, peopled silence and solitude with a 
thousand shadows of coming trouble. A letter 
written on New Year's Day with reference to the 
approaching clection, painfully bespeaks the mis- 
givings with which he was haunted -— 

© Address to Electors of Cumberland, 16th December, 
1884. 
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“Netherby, Ist January, 1835 1835. 
“My Dear Sre, 

“‘The post of this day brings certain in- 
formation of the dissolution of Parliament; and as I ehall 
again offer myself for the honour of representing the eastern 
division of this county, I should in ordinary circumstances 
naturally spply to you, my valued friend, whose kind support 
and powerful assistance I have so long and so often enjoyed, 
to do me the favour of once again proposing me. But as I 
think at the preseut critical juncture you may require frank 
explanation of my past conduct and future views, before you 
accede to my request, I am most anxious to have a friendly 
conversation with you, that we may quite understand each 
other, I should have proposed to dine and stay all night at 
Nunnery in the course of this week or the neat; but] fenr 
you may be engaged, especially as the Quarter Sessious com- 
mence on Tuesday. I wish, however, so anxiously to converse 
with you, that I will either come to Nunnery on any day you 
may appoint; or, as I shall attend the sessions, we can meet 
and converse fully there. 

“Tam always with sincere regard, 
“ My dear Sir, 
“ Very faithfully your obliged 
“J.R G. Gramas. 
“ P, Aguroxny, Ese.” 


A conference was the result of this letter, in Vindicstion 
which Major Aglionby expressed himself satisfied, condut 
* For permission to make use of thie and other letters 
nddressed to the late Major Aglionby, 1 am indebted to the 
kindness of bis daughter, Mra C. Fetherstonhaugh, of Stafficld 
Hall, Penrith. 
vou, 1. ; 
oe > 
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and he would have donc as he was requested, had 
not the sudden illness of one of his family prevented 
him. The duty of nominating the ex-minister de- 
volved upon Sir Wilfred Lawson. There being no 
opposition, his speech was wholly a vindication of 
his recent acts and motives. Both had been fre- 
quently made the subject of question in the press ; 
under the influence, as he believed, of “ the free think. 
ing and far-going section” of the party, who did their 
utmost to widen the breach already made, and who 
in the end contributed not a little to render it irre- 
parable. Lord Durham, by his recent declaration 
in favour of further reform founded upon the Ballot 
and Honschold Suffrage,* had placed himself at their 
head, and he was flattered by their confident predic- 
tions that he should be the next Liberal premior. 
Infinnities of health, temper, and purpose peculiarly 
unfitted him for enacting the ambitious part he had 
undertaken to play. is restless craving for noto- 
riety was mistaken for disinterested sympathy with 
the people; and the secondary share he had had in 
framing aud carrying the Reform Bill, was magnified 
into proof of the capacity to plan more democratic 
changes and of the resolution te execute them. In 
reality he had neither, but during the winter of 
1831, the public were constantly assured by his 
busy partizons, that all that was wanting for the 


* Specch at the Nencastle dinner to Earl Groy, 15th 
Sept, 1834. 
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opening of a great career was opportunity: and this 1825. 
it was anticipated would arise as soon as the “ Tory 
interregnum was brought to an end,” and the King 
was compelled to recall the Liberals to power. Ere 
that day came it was deemed desirable thoroughly to 
breok up “the old set,” as it was called, and to 
drive the seceding Whigs beyond the lines of party, 
No thorough-going policy would ever be adopted 
while they remained ; and once they were gone, more 
room would be left in the politicnl world, for other 
men to bustle in. 


“When he stood last before his constituents he was a Specch on 
member of his Majesty’s Cabinet Council ; and it was fitting tat dua 
that he should account to them why he had ceased to be such, 

He had been blamed for not giving thia explanation before. 
In his place in Parliament he had sought an opportunity of 
giviog it, but had been disappointed ; but he denied that to 
any man living, except his constituents, he owed such an 
explanstion, and to them he would now afford it. Ie trusted 
they would be patient and hear him—he asked no more, He 
might claim perhaps some credit for the share he bad 
hed in preparing and carrying the great measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform; he might refer, not only to pledges given 
to enforce economy, but to taxes actually remitted, to offices 
abolished, to sinecures reduced. He might refer to the part 
he had taken in the local affairs of the county; he might 
refer to the battles he bad fought under the old Blue flag, 
even in opposition to the ties of private friendship and the 
wishes of hia dearest relatives ; he might, indeed, refer to his 
conduct ever since he had a seat in Parliament. But all thie 
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he would set aside. If his services were forgotten by his 
friends, it was useless for him to remind them of them. He 
was content at this moment to rest his claim to their con- 
tinued support on the avowal he should make of bis inten- 
tions, and of his views of the present state of affairs. He 
thought he had put the issue fairly ; he claimed nothing forthe 
‘past, and was prepared to stand by the principles he should 
avow with regard to the questions now pending before the coun- 
try. Anonymous calumnies had been published regarding him 
in reviowa and newspapors. He would not mquire too closely 
into their origin, for it might lead to discoveries which might be 
painful Perhaps it might turn out that they originated with 
some former colleague,—with some familiar friend ;' into this 
he would not too curiously inquire; but he would at once 
answer the mierepresentations. It had been said that he 
had been introduced into the Cabinct under the patronage of 
Lord Durham. This was not true. He had never had a 
patron, for he had never been a client. He never asked 9 
favour at the hands of any man, but upon a public bustings 
and from a popular constituency. He had had the honour 
of the acquaintance—the intimate acquaintance—of Lord 
Durham ; but it was on terms of the most perfect equality. 
He had never sought a peerage at the hands of Mr Canning, 
the opponent of Reform, nor accepted one at those of the 
Duke of Wellington, its arch-enemy. He had never used 
his private influence with Lord Grey to procure an earldom, 
by way of showing his contempt for aristocracy and the 
“House of Lords. When Lord Grey called upon him to 
become a member of the Ministry, which he had been 
directed by the Sovereign to form, he had but a very elight 
acquaintance with that nobleman. Lord Grey had been 
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pleased to eny that considering his (Sir James's) station as the 
representative of an independent county, and his position 
in Parliament, it would be of advantage to the country 
if he would enter into the service of his Majesty. He 
had replied that if his services could be of any benefit to 
the country, he would leave his appointment to the dis- 
cretion of the noble Lord; but he asked no office, he made 
no etipulation. Unasked by him, Earl Grey had placed 
under his direction one of the highest and most important 
offices in the empire. What he had donc in that office he 
would not remind them, for, as he bad already said, he stood 
not there that day to claim anything for the past. Thia 
brought him to the point where eaplanation had been re~ 
quired. They might imagine how much he felt in separating 
from the Cabinet of Earl Grey. There never had been in 
thia country a Cabinct more united upon all questions—ihere 
never had been a Cabinct in which more mutual confidenco 
exited than that to which he had had the honour to belong 
for three yeara and a half— there was but ono fatal 
subject of difference, and that was the Irish Church. 
‘They were aware that Mr Ward had proposed certain resolu- 
tions, which embodied the sort of reform which was contem- 
plated for the abuses of the Irish Church. The first was that 
the State bad the right to settle the distribution of ecclesi- 
astical property. To this, as an abstract proposition, he bad 
no objection to make. The second went further,—that the 
revenues of the Irish Church were larger than were required by 
her spiritual wants. To this he could not assent without involy- 
ing himself in the inference drawn, that such surplus should 
‘be applied to secular purposes. Upon this point he differed 
from his colleagues. In the onginal scheme of Irish Church 
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Reform, as brought in by Lord Althorpe, he had agreed : but 
he could not go further. He complained of the commission 
of Public Instruction in Ireland which had been since issued 
by Earl Grey. The object of that commission was to ascertain 
the number of Catholics and Protestants in every parish. He 
protested against this. The existence of the Established 
Church should never, by his consent, be tested by the rule 
of three. It was not on that principle that their Church had 
been reformed. No; the minority of the reformers established 
the Protestant faith ou the ruins of the Catholic, which waa 
professed by the majority. Ife could not reconcile it with 
his sense of duty, to agree to the alienation of any portion of 
the property devoted to religious uses, to secular objecte. He 
had cordially supported the claims of the Catholics to equal- 
ity of civil rights; but when they demanded the subversion of 
the institutions whereby the national religion was maintained, 
then he felt that he had no choice but to refuse such a con- 
cession. He regarded the preservation of s national Church 
as easential to that of limited monarchy, and of the well- 
ordored liberty under which they had the happiness to live, 
Other forms of government some might prefer, but he must 
wtand by that which alone he knew, and of that the Eastab- 
ment was an essential part. That wa» not the place to discuss 
the abstract question of a Church Establishment ; but if there 
was to be a national Establiahment, this at least was essential 
to its very existence—that each person within o certain limit 
should have the privilege of worshipping God in the ehurch 
of the religion of the State. He had already denied that 
he had entered the Cabinet under the influence of Lord 
Durham ; but another calumny had been put forth respecting 
him, namely, that he had left it under the guidance of Lord 
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Stanley. A single fact was worth a thousand anonymous as- 
sertions; and he would state a fact which would show that 
their representative stood in as proud a station, and had acted 
as independent a part, as he who boasted of drawing his title 
from the most ancient stock in England. He certainly pos- 
sessed the friendship of that noble lord, whom he looked 
upon ss 4 man of great abilities, pure character, and sound 
principles. The fact was this. They would, doubtless, all re- 
member the case of Baron Smith, ono of the Irish judges, 
whose conduct was brought before Parliament by Mr O’Con. 
nell. The Cabinet agreed to oppose the motion; aud when 
ministers came down to the House, by some slight altert- 
tion in its wording, which did not affect its principle, they 
wore induced to turn round and support it. In the number 
was Lord Stanley. Ie (Sir James) alone of the Cabinet 
apoke and voted against the motion; and next morning ho 
tendered his resignation to Enrl Grey. In that he stood 
alone; he alone would have left the Cabinet, without a 
patron, without disgrace, without dishonour, and with- 
out my Lord Stanley. Eventually the Ministry all came 
round to his view of the case, and were obliged to negative 
what they had supported. He would now direct their atten- 
tion to another subject. He had recently had an offer from 
Sir Robert Peel to join the Ministry which had just heen 
formed: that offer he had rejected. He bad rejected it in 
the first place, because he believed thet sudden coalitions of 
the kind proposed could lead to no good end; because he be- 
lieved whenever they had been tried they had done more 
harm to the characters of public men than almost any other 
thing could do; because they shook public confidence, and 
public opinion was decidedly opposed to them. And in this 
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he was inclined to think public opinion was right. He re- 
jected the offer, in the second place, on the general ground of 
public duty, for he could not think he would haye been acting 
right, that he would have been discharging his duty to his 
country, or showing that proper regard which he considered 
due to his own character, if, because he differed from his late 
colleagues upon one point, he had hastily plunged into op- 
position to thein on all subjects, with men against whom he 
had struggled, during the whole of his political life. Such 
conduct would have been inconsisteut with private feeling; 
and it could not have advanced the public good, to have thus 
asyociated himeclf with men to whom he had ever before been 
opposed. But here again he had to complain of anonymous 
calumny. He held in his hand a paragraph which had ap- 
peared in a London paper, and had since been copied into the 
provincial prints, The paragraph said this: ‘Had Sir James 
joined the Duke’s Ministry, he would have been cast out from 
the representation of Cumberland beyond all doubt, and this 
lie kuew.' Now the implication here was, that he (Sir James) 
had scted in this affair under the influence of a threat that he 
should be deprived of his seat for Cumberland. But great as was 
his respect for those whom be hadso long called his constituents, 
and whom be soon hoped to call so again, he must take leave 
to aay, and he did so boldly and fearlessly, that no threat of 
the kind alluded to in that paragraph would have had the ef. 
fect of altering his resolution, if he had thought his connect- 
ing himself with the Government would have been of ad- 
vantage to the public service. The paragraph went on to say 
—‘bdefora a messenger arrived to invite him to join the 
Duke's Ministry, it is understood s deputation had waited 
upon him to assure him that if he supported that Ministry 
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there would immediately be another candidate started in op- 
position to him.’ Now he (Sir James) never had had any 
communication from any individual, either of the aristocracy 
or yoomanry, conveying to him any such intimation as there 
set forth, until the evening of the day he received the com- 
munication from Sir R. Peel, and then he saw one gentleman 
on the subject. That gentleman it would be improper 
for him to name, but he was then upon the hustinge, 
and he could correct him if he stated anything wrong. 
The messenger from Sir RB. Poel had arrived at his resi- 
dence before he saw the gentleman io whom he alluded; 
when he did see him, he certainly was told by him that if he 
(Sir James) joined Sir R. Peel, a candidate would be set up in 
opposition to him. But it was too late, for he hud made up 
his mind on the subject previously. The electors knew in 
what way his mind had been made up. It so happened thet 
he could afford the most sceptical conclusive proof that he had 
acted under no fear—no intimidation. He had in his pocket 
a letcer written and shown by him several days previously to 
Mr Hornby, the chairman of quarter sessions in Lancashire, 
in which his reasons for not joining the Ministry of Sir R. 
Peel, should such an offer be made him, were stated at length. 
This was on the Gth of December. Sir B. Peel did not arrive in 
England until the 9th, and the communication written to 
him the same day, he did not receive until the evening of the 
11th. This was his answer to the insinuation that he had 
acted from a fear of losing his seat for East Cumberland. 
‘Well but then, it had been asked—had he any confidence in 
Sir B. Peel's Ministry? The best answer he could give to 
that question was his refusal to join it: and he must add 
this, that in his opinion its composition was in many 
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respects as bad as it could be, for it was mainly composed of 
men whose lives had been spent in opposing liberal measures 
and in upholding bad Jaws. He must, however, frankly 
tell those who cheered that sentiment, that if, contrary to his 
expectations, just and beneficial measures should be proposed 
by the newly-appointed ministers, no consideration should 
induce bim to thwart or oppose them. Ife had never done so 
in times past, and he certainly would not do so in the time 
tocome. He would judge of the intentions of Sir Robert 
Pee] and his colleagues by the general tenor of their policy : 
when their measures were god, he would vote for them; 
when they were bad, ho would uuhesitatingly resist them. 
The great principle of an Established Church was that there 
should be a resident minister in every parish, who should 
have a auffivient income. There ought to be uo pluraliste, 
unless the livings were small and contiguous; but then there 
was this difficulty in the way at starting, that although the re- 
yenues of the Irish Church were said to be redundant, this was 
not the case with the Eugliesh Church. But thia he was pre- 
pared to say, that he was ready to take from those who had 
too much for doing little, and give it to those who had too 
little for doing much. The services of the Cathedrals it 
might be proper to maintain, but the sinecures of the Cathe- 
drals were indefensible. The twelve golden stalls of Darham 
were, to say the least of them, uselesa; the deaneries held by 
‘bishops were entirely indefensible. These were the blots 
that disfigured the Establishment and disheartened its friends : 
these were the nuisances that must be abated without loss of 
time, if they would preserve the fabric from ruin. He would 
diminish the number of prebends to augment the incomes of 
small livings. The translation of bishops he thought bad, 
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and he would put an end to it. The incomes of some of the 
bishops were alao too large, and though he would not say 
that he would make them all alike, he certainly was prepared 
to say, that he would make them approximate to something 
like equality. The tenures of church property he would also 
alter. Nothing could be worse than the system of arbitrary 
fines, for renewing church leases, and these he would com- 
mute for a fixed aud certain tenure. For reform in tho 
Church he was as anxious as any man he aaw before him; but 
he would set about it in the spirit of an attached friend, for 
he believed it was s Church which preached the true gospel to 
the poor, and was maintained out of the property of the rich, 
for the benefit of all. Some might say no, but Le was prepared 
to maintain that it was sv. The titho question. for instance, 
was entirely a landlord's question. Ife would tako an illus- 
tration from his own property. That property lay in two 
parishes ; he compounded with the parson for his life, and let 
his estate tithe free. Every inhabitant in those parishes bad 
aright to attend the church free of all cost, But suppose such a 
acheme aa that proposed for settling the tithe in Ireland were 
to be applied to England, what would be the consequence ? 
Why, that he an « landlord would become some hundreds a 
year richer, the parson so much poorer, and aa to the inhabitants 
of the parishes, not one farthing difference would it make to 
them. This fact alone was sufficient to show them that the 
Church was maintained by the rich for the benefit and advan- 
tage ofall. Notwithstanding what he had ssid however about 
the tithe question being one peculiarly affecting landlords, he 
‘waa a most strenuous advocate for a settlement of it,for the sake 
of peace, for the advantage of religion; he was most anxious 
for a commutation on liberal principles. To a fair deduction 
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from the nominal amount he thought the parsons ought to 
submit; the landlords would indeed be entitled to some 
remission in consideration of the ease and certainty of col- 
lection. To one part of the tithes now claimed, he thought 
the Church had no fair titl—he meant to a growing tithe 
arising from the increase of capital applied in improvemeuts. 
‘Thus he would stop at once ss most unreasonable and unjust. 
He had not Jost his faith in the principle of Reform in civil 
institutions or in ceclesiastical. He wished to see that prin- 
ciple applied to municipal corporations, and he hoped ere long 
it would be so. As a member of the late administration, he 
had concurred in the issuing of a commission to inquire into 
corporate abuscs, and he hoped to sce a liberal and wise mea- 
sure of reconstruction founded upon the report of the Com- 
missioners. Le was prepared to put an end to all exclusive 
and self-elected bodies, and to restore in cities and boroughs 
the ancient right of loca) self-government, based upon the 
payment of rates and taxes, and upon continuous residence. 
llis attachment to the Church did not blind him to the griev- 
ances complained of by Dissenters. He bad in the last 
sessiun voted for the removal of thoa that were most loudly 
complained of, and he was prepared to do so again, He 
wished to seo the advantages of education shared equally by 
Nonconformists and churchmen. He wished to see every 
eause for discontent on the marriage question removed, and 
ho was anxious that provision should be made for the fabric 
and the service of the Church without having resort to the 
collection of a parochial rate. If they returned him again as 
their representative, greater attschment to their interests, 
greater attention to his duties he could not promise; but 
he would endeavour to make it his boast that he had exceeded 
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their expectations, rather than fallen short of them. The 1835. 
representation of his native county had been the earliest and 
highest object of his ambition ; and it would indeed bave been 
a source of deep mortification and pain to him if, in again 
asking their suffrages, he had found that he had done any- 
thing to forfeit that esteem which had hitherto procured him 
their confidence. If such however had been the case, he 
certainly should not, as had been insinuated, have skulked 
into Parliament under the wing of some new friend or old 
opponent in the Western division. The electors of East 
Cumberland should have had a full opportunity of record- 
ing their opinions and of showing to what degree he had for- 
feited their confidence. He was aware that ihe great measuro 
of Reform passed in 1882 entitled—ay, and would insure to the 
people, all those changes which they might deem necessary. 
He who planted the tree knew well the fruit it would bear. 
But let the people be cautious how they proceeded; let them 
take care that no germ of s noxious kind was ingrafted on 
that stem, lest when they came to gather the fruit, and 
sought for grapes, they might find wild grapes; for then it 
would be too late to exclaim, “an enemy hath done this.” 
The Reform Bill was s lever by which all beneficial changes 
and good government might be effected, but it was also a 
fulerum by which the best institutions of the country might 
‘be overthrown. It was like fire~in the hands of the honest 
artisan a purifying, softening, and creative clement, but in 
the band of the incendiary, a consuming and destructive 
flame. 


The new Parliament gave Sir R. Peel a great Balnnce of 
accession of strength, chiefly at the expense of the 
Whigs. The Seceders kept their seats, the Radi- 
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eals held their ground, and the Irish Liberals and 
Repealers, now acting in concert, numbered more 
than'seventy votes. Without their aid the Opposi- 
tion could hope to effect nothing; by help of it 
they hoped to expel their antagonists from power. 
Concerted action became therefore a necessity, and 
was speedily agreed on. Ministers on the other 
hand could not exist a week without the assistance 
of Lord Stanley and Sir J. Graham. Each side 
reproached the other with the sin of unnatural alli- 
ance and combination, and each repudiated the im- 
pure motives implied in the charge. Government 
proposed to replace Mr Manners Sutton in the 
Speaker's chair, while the Opposition nominated Mr 
Abercromby. It was the first trial of strength, and 
the occasion was an exciting one. The House was 
80 crowded that many members were unable to ob- 
tain seats, Upon a division, 306 votes were given 
for Mr Manners Sutton, including those of Lord 
Stanley, Sir J. Graham, Lord George Bentinck, Mr 
P. H. Fleetwood, Lord George Lennox, Sir George 
Sinclair, Mr Emerson Tennent, and Sir J. Eardley 
Wilmot. In addition to these, we find the names 
of as many more, who, though voting with the 
Conservatives on this particular occasion, bad 
generally supported Lord Grey’s Administration, 
and several of whom were strongly attached to 
the Liberal party. Three hundred and sixteen 
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voted for Mr Abercromby. ‘The next point of con- uit. 
flict was raised by Lord Morpeth’s amendment 2%, me 
to the Address, censuring the dissolution as tending semninest 
to interrupt the further progress of reform, especially 
that of Municipal Corporations in England and that of 

the Church in Ireland. Lord Stanley declared that 

he had no confidence in the Administration as then 
constituted, and that being anxious to see the prin- 
ciple of Reform applied to various institutions of the 
country which required it, and especially to muni- 
cipal corporations, be regretted the omission of any 
pledge on that subject in the speech from the 
Throne. But on behalf of himself aud his friends 

he declined to adopt the terms of the amendinent, as 
needlessly and prematurely censuring the undeclared 
policy of the new Government, and as calculated 

to precipitate its overthrow. In the course of the 
debate which ensued, pointed reference was made 

by Mr Gisborne to Sir J. Graham’s spcech at the 
election for Cumberland, in which he had condemned. 

the materials whereof the existing Government was 
composed, and asserted that they were men whose 
past lives had been spent in promoting bad govern- 
ment and opposing good. Sir James did not im- 
mediately notice the allusion; but the expressions 
cited were too trenchant and telling to be suffered 

to fall to the ground, and Mr T. Duncombe was 
determined, as he said,“ to draw him,” by recapitulat- 
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ing his condemnatory words with comments the 
most provoking. 


Sir James rose to reply. Ie had not meant, he said, to 
take any part in the discussion, but when thus individually 
challenged. he would not shrink from maintaining hia opinion, 
however distasteful it might be to gentlemen on either side 
of the Mouse. It having been his misfortune towards the 
close of last Session, from a painful sense of duty on a ques- 
tion of principle, to separate himself for the time from thoso 
with whom he had acted ever since he took a part in public 
affairs, it was necessary that he should explicitly state to 
his constitnents what had been the motives of his past con- 
duct, and what were the principles by which he should regu- 
Jnte his conduet in the present Scasion. He need not tell the 
‘House, that having for many years uniformly acted as a party 
man, having felt during that time the strongest personel 
attachments, and never having deviated from party consistency, 
revering as he did many gentlemen he saw opposite occupy- 
ing the bench where he used to sit, it was impossible to find 
terms wherewith adequately to express the pain with which 
he had separated from them. He agreed with Lord Howick 
with respect to his Majesty's present Government, and with 
him he was bound to declare that in the head of that Go- 
vernment he had much greater confidence than in any other 
member of the Administration. Entertaining then the opin- 
jons which on that and on other occasions be had frankly 
avowed, there would obviously be great inconsistency in’ his 
voting for the amendment of the noble lord. The question 
of Corporate Reform divided iteelf naturally into two parts— 
the one relating to the spplication of trust property, the 
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other to the mode of appointment of those by whom the 
affaira of the several corporations were conducted. The 
former he admitted was 2 question of considerable nicety, 
but on the other nothing would have been easier than for 
bis Majesty's Ministers to have stated their views af once 
in a manner short, clear, and perspicuous. At present 
the governing bodies in the corporations were self-elected ; 
the people desired that the mode of their election should 
De popular; and as the public mind was evidently mado 
up on that subject, it became with him, in reference to 
thia point at all events, a matter of entire indifference who 
were and who were not the Ministera of the Crown, for 
whoever might be Ministers, s removal from our municipal 

corporations of the vice of self-election wae, in his opinion, a 
matter fully and completely decided. It was his misfortune 
not to have been able to place confidence in the Administra. 
tion of Lord Melbourne; the present Government had made 
large and ample promises of liberal measures ; and in one point 
of view he would maintain that they poseassed greater facili- 
‘ties, and more extended means of carrying such measures into 
full effect, than any Ministry the formation of which he could 
now contemplate. It was the duty of the Administration to 
produce their measures; but was it not in fairness the duty cf 
the House to abstain from striking without hearing them: 
and would it not be still more unjust to strike for the pur- 
pose of preventing their being heard? Now he wished to put 
the promises of the Ministry to the test. If they proved to be 
8 Government acting upon prineiples such as be could con- 
scientionsly support, no personal considerations should in- 
duce him to withhold that support ; and in the strongest terms 
did be now, as formerly, protest against a factious oppo- 
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sition. He declared his determination, and by that he 
would abide, to put the present Ministers on their trial, 
fend that he was disposed to do without favour or affection. 
{Mr Gisborne eaid that the words of the right hon. 
baronet which ho had quoted were these—‘ That in his (Sir J. 
Graham's) opinion, the present Administration was composed 
of the very worst possible materials—of men who had apent 
their entire lives in promoting bad government, and opposing 
good.) What ho had intended to say was, that the Go- 
vernment was now formed of men to whom, and to whose 
measures, he had all his lifo been opposed; that in such an 
Administration he certainly could not place confidence; but 
that not seeing his way to the formation of a better, he was 
resolved to resist any factious motion, the tendency of which 
might be to displace such an Administration as was then 
formed. Such were the sentiments he expressed in Cumber- 
land ; and by those he was prepared to abide. He wished to 
Rive the most direct contradiction possible to a rumour which 
had been recently set afloat. The propagation of such rumours 
might form part of the new tactics of Opposition: such might 
be the tactics of an Opposition, which he could not otherwise 
describe than as a Babel Opposition in which he heard the 
many tongues—tho discordant language of the new and old 
‘Whig, of the Moderate and the Ultra, of the Radical and 
the Repealer. If other motives were wanting, the mere exist- 
ence of such 2 coalition would induce him to declare that he 
was not prepared to unite with such opponents of such an Ad- 
ministration. But to return to the rumours of which he had 
been speaking. Those seeds when once sown, often rose and 
spread to a formidable extent. They might be cast by the 
way-side, but they nevertheless occasionally germinated, and 
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even produced fruit; he waa, therefore, anxious inthe most 1835, 
positive manner to deny that, directly or indirectly, he, or any 
gentleman included within that section of the House, had 
entered into any communication with his Majesty's Govern- 
ment.* 

Tt was in reply to these observations that Mr De ae 
O'Connell quoted the lines of Canning as best 
describing the position occupied by that section of 
the House to which Sir J. Graham belonged, and 
over which Lord Stanley presided. “It is not a 
party, that he denies; it is not a faction, that would 
be harsher term. What is it then that— 

‘—- Down thy hill, romantic Ashburne, glides ? 

The Derby Dilly carrying six insides.’ ” 
No political soubriguet ever stuck more closcly, 
and few ever more effectually served their purpose 
than that which the ludicrous application of -the 
foregoing couplet supplied. 

The small band thus designated held together 
during the conflicts that subsequently ensued; but 
their insulation from both sides was rendered more 
palpable to the naked eye of the public at large; 
and there is reason to believe that some whose sym- 
pathies at first were strongly with them, shrunk from 
taking a course which seemed to involve the absolute 
renunciation of all party tics. Independent and 
inquisitive constituencies were not likely to be 
easily satisfied. ‘There are no cross benches in the 

© Hansard, Commone, 26th February, 1835. 
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House of Commons; and the maintenance with 
honour or credit of a midway position between the 
« Tns and the Outs ” has ever been the most difficult, 
and has generally proved the most futile, task under- 
taken by honourable and ambitious men. Lord 
Stanley and Sir J. Graham were not unconscious of 
this; although the more than usual intimacy which 
existed between them, and the complete identity of 
their views, by rendering them more than ordinarily 
independent of aid from others in dehate, contributed 
perhaps in some degree to make them indifferent to 
the hostile action of opinion regarding them. 

When the Navy estimates for 1835 wore brought 
forward by Lord Ashicy, it appeared that not only 
had all the administrative changes in the department 
during the last four years been adopted by the Tory 
Goverment, but that the reductions of expenditure 
which had been most censured by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Sir George Clerk, and others, were now 
confirmed, and even carried somewhat further. It 
‘was an occasion of allowable triumph to the ex-First 
Lord. He could not refrain from recalling the terms 
of condemnation in which the Duke had criticized his 
administration of the department in 1882 ; and which 
were now at length repudiated and answered by the 
acts and recommendations of his Grace and his col- 
Jeagues. He had been particularly condemned for 
cutting down the stock of timber purchased for ship- 
building, to £400,000 ; but he was happy to find that 
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even this sum was now thought considerably in excess 1838. 
of what was needful. He had been gravely rebuked 
for sweeping away the Victualling and Navy Boards 
by gentlemen now in office; yet not a word was 
said intimating regret at their extinction, far less 
was any hint given of any design for reconstructing 
them. It was thus confessed that the naval service 
of the country, far from being crippled by unwise 
economy, had been left by him in 1884, in a state of 
efficiency as complete as when a more lavish oxpen- 
diture had been maintained as indispensable.* 

During the recess, he had given most careful and 174 arch, 
anxious attention to the project for the registration Revise. 
of merchant scamen, und for limiting the practice of == 
impressment, which he had beon unable to carry 
beyond committee in the previous year. Pursuant to 
an early notice, he proceeded on the 17th March to 
re-introduce his measures with certain modifications 
and improvements, the result, he said, of more 
mature reflection. The Bill for Registration of all men 
and boys serving in the mercantile marine would 
restore the old practice, which had fallen into desue- 
tude, of written contracts between the masters of 
trading vessels and the individuals who composed 
their crews. He had reason to believe that the men 
often suffered severcly from the absence of written 
agreements; he would therefore render such con- 
tracts compulzory. On the other hand, he would 

* Hansard, Debates, 16th March, 1835. 
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afford certain facilitics not then existing, for the en- 
forcement of such agreements on the part of owners 
or masters of vessels, Hix next object was to pre- 
veut deserters being received on board merchant 
ships, and to prevent merchant seamen being euticed 
to desert by the crimps. He would re-enact certain 
laws whereby a certain number of apprentices must 
be employed on every merchantman, according to its 
tonnage. On cach return from a forcign voyage, 
every vessel should be visited by an officer of cus- 
toms, before whom the apprentices should be mus- 
tered, when, if the number was not complete, or 
could uot be accounted for, the owner should be 
liable to a heavy penalty. ‘There was also a pro- 
vision to protect the scaman against being left by 
the wilful act of the master of the ship, in a foreign 
country. British consuls in all parts of the world 
were continually sending home complaints on this 
head: and it had long becn felt that some enactment 
was required to remedy the evil. The provisions of 
the bill of 1834, respecting registration, had en- 
countered much opposition from the ship-owners. 
They had made s suggestion however, of which he 
had now availed himself, whereby the obligatory 
clause would be rendered less onerous, and he trusted 
more generally acceptable. He now proposed that 
a half-yearly return of the hands on board each ship 
should be furnished by the master. These returns, 
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if punctually made, would constitute a tolerably com- 1838. 
plete register of merchant seamen. 

With a view to the limitation of impressment, Bill toda 
he had proposed another bill which, while it did not inp 
meddle with the King’s prerogative of calling for the ™™ 
service of all sea-faring men in case of emergency, 
was founded upon the principle that it was the duty 
of Parliament to obviate by all practicable expedients 
the necessity for having recourse to impressment even 
in time of war. He confessed that he formerly had 
entertained an ides that if all merchant seamen were 
registered, the ballot might be used with them as it 
was with landsmen for the militia. But further ve- 
flection had satisticd hum that the analogy failed in 
the most essential particulars. In the one case the 
supply was practically unlimited, while the demand 
was comparatively small ; in the other, the demand was 
large compared with the available number from which 
it was to be supplied. Two-thirds of the men whose 
names would appear on the gencral register would 
be afloat when they were wanted; and the whole 
pressure would consequently fall upon the minority 
who happened to be at home. He had therefore aban- 
doned this notion as inadmissible. He proposed in- 
stead, that on the outbreak of war, a certain time 
should be given for voluntary enlistment in the 
King’s service; that all who should so volunteer 
should receive a bounty of £10, instead of £5, the 
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amount paid in the last war. ‘They should likewise 
be entitled to count every year served in war as two 
years of compulsory service with respect to their 
claim for pensions: and if at the end of five years 
(when in any case they could claim their discharge) 
they chose to enlist again, they should receive o 
second bounty. Provision was likewise made whereby 
men who had earned their pensions should, if they 
remained in the service, receive both their wages and 
their pension. Iie had found that the contrary rule 
drove out of the navy many useful aud experienced 
men, and he was satisfied the change would work 
most beneficially. Iu the last resort, whenever im- 
pressment was used, no man should be compelled to 
serve more than five years; and at the end of 
thot period he should never again be liable to be 
called on. 

The President of the Board of Trade said, “ He 
was glad the right hon. baronet had undertaken to 
bring this subject under the consideration of the 
House. He was sure that no member could have 
brought it forward with a greater certainty of obtain- 
ing the confidence of the House and the Government, 
and consequently with a better prospect of making 
the measure effective and beneficial. He (Mr A. 
Baring) hoped that all the benefit would be derived 
from it which these circumstances promised. He was 
sure that there was no person old enough to remem- 
ber the history of the last war, who must not see 
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that it would be impossible for this country, in the 183s, 
event of another naval war, with the present habits 

and feelings of the people, to repeat the mode of 
manning our navy which was practised at former 
periods. Every man must feel this impossibility, Cuse‘of 
not only on account of the great abhorronce with te’ "Tatod 
which the system of impressment was regarded, but ee 
because the first gun that was fired must involve us 

in a war with that country, with which, of all others, 

it was most desirable that we should remain at peace, 

—he meant the United States of America; for it 

was impossible to expcet that any nation, possessing 

a feeling of independence, or having a character at 
stake, would submit to the measures that were re- 
sorted to with so much rigour during the last war. 

This was, therefore, not o qucstion of speculation, 

but a question which it was of importance that the 
country should look in the face, and it certainly was 
desirable that whatever changes were expedient, 
should be made in a period of profound peace. 
Amongst the many obligations which the country 
owed to the right hon. baronet for the services 
yendered by him in the department of which he 

had had the administration, there was none cqual to 
what would be due to hin, if he could succeed in 
producing a bill acceptable to all parties interested. 

Of course the details of the measure would have to 

be looked to by the various departments with 
which such subjects were connected, particularly 
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tho Admiralty, and that upon which the duty of 
taking care of the interests of the merchant seamen 
devolved.” * 

A great deal of discussion arose in Committee ou 
the bill. Sir James fought it inch by inch, with 
little help from others, and eventually carried almost 
every clause as it had been originally framed by him. 
The plan was an experiment, and in some respects 
was not found in practice to answer the expectations 
formed of it. But the moral effect of such legisla- 
tion ought not to be overlooked. It was the first 
effectual blow dealt in our time at the system of 
impressment, aud it undoubtedly prepared the way 
for its total abrogation. 

The cnergy aud capacity shown by Sir Robert 
Peel in the rapid preparation of the measures of 
piuctical improvement, which he brought forward 
during his brief tenure of office, tended much to 
raise him individually in public estimation; and 
had he been given more tine for the gradual de- 
velopment of his clastic policy, he would probably 
have coucihated to his Governmcut a consider. 
able amount of additional support. His plan for 
the more equable distribution of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues in England and Wales, and his bill for the 
regulation of Dissenters’ marriages, met with general 
approval: and his attempt to reform ecclesiastical 
courts failed, only because it was too good to suc- 

* Hansard, Debates, 17th March, 1833. 
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ceed against the combination of vested abuses it 1835. 
would have swept away. His refusal to grant a 
charter to the London University left him indeed in 

a damaging minority of 115 to 230, and the rumour 

of his intention to send the Marquis of Londonderry 

as Ambassador to St Petersburg, provoked on the 

18th March a motion by Mr Sheil, condemnatory of 

the appointment. Lord Stanley on behalf of the 
Seceders intimated their concurrence in this dis- 
approval. he resolution was not indeed pressed 

to a division ; but a few days afternards the noble 

lord stated in his place in the Pecrs that he 

had declined the distinction intended for him. Tt 

was not by defeat on questions of this kind, how- 

ever, that the Conservative Administration was to 

be driven from power. It was upon that more 
memorable issue, which all parties at the time con- 
cwred in investing with a degree of importance, 
which eventually proved to have been greatly exag- 
gerated, and yet on which more than any other, 
Ministers could count upon the zealous support of 

the schismatic Whigs. The decisive struggle began Rowlutions 
upon the 80th March, when Lord John Russell pro- nawdeg 
posed that the House should go into Committee on™ 
the temporalities of the Irish Church, for the purpose 

of considering how far they were superfluous for the 
spiritual wants of the Anglican communion, and 
legitimately applicable to the civil necessities of the 
entire people. Sir James spoke early in the debate. 
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It was the first time he had in Parliament taken any 
part in the absorbing controversy, and his speech 
betrays the painful conflict of emotions whereby his 
mind was swayed. Impelled by the deep current of 
his convictions regarding the paramount utility and . 
need of an Establishment, to which he clung through 
every vicissitude of political life, he sought to take 
the highest ground of argument for his favourite 
principlo, and to throw the whole weight of his cha- 
racter und ability into its defence. He was resolved 
not to mince matters, nor to leave room for doubt, or 
opening for compromise on the subject ; and all who 
listened to him, felt that, as fur as in him lay, he had 
done so. Yet when he had flung away the scabbard, 
the glittering blade of party warfare trembled in his 
hand, as though he could not bring himself as yet to 
raise it against those from whom he had so lately 
purted. ‘here was no concculmeut of his mortifica- 
tion and regret at the political estrangement which 
this question had caused. It had been to him, 
he suid, a “‘futal question.” Derisive cheers and 
laughter followed the expression ; he was stung by 
the interruption, and for the moment lost his tem- 
per, but quickly recovered himself and resumed his 
elaborate train of reasoning. Again and again, how- 
ever, he recurred to old Whig ties and old Whig 
principles, conceding the best and highest motives 
to the keaders of the Opposition, while he mercilessly 
dealt with the inconsistencies and incompatibilities 
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of opinion among certain of their notable and power- 1886. 
ful followers. With a sort of reckless candour 
he laid bare the reluctance he had felt in taking the 
course he had done, and the bitterness of his regret 
at seeing no room left for compromise upon “8 ques- 
tion which had suspended and blighted—he hoped 
had not destroyed—some of his carlicst friendships,— 
which bad driven him from power, and might yet 
drive him from Parliament ;” but which he owned 
wos one of vital moment, and one whose decision 
could not be delayed. 


No Government could be formed under existing circum- Speoch on 
atances with credit to itsclf, or with safety to tho country, ARP 
which was not founded on the basis of an entire agreement 
with respect to the Established Church of Ircland, and on a 
fixed determination, explicitly avowed, of the policy to bo 
pursued with regard to it. He stated this frankly, and he 
owned that the principal support which he had given to the 
existing Administration, rested on the declaration made by Sir 
R. Peel, of his intention to resist the application of Ecclesias- 
tical Revenues to secular purposes. Without going the length 
of contending that no distinction could be shown between 
the indefessibility of corporate and of private property, he 
argued that tho general security of both would be shaken, 
if at the popular bidding, Parliament were to alienate cor- 
porate funds for the relief of general taxation in any por- 
tion of the empire. The advocates of such alienation were 
not agreed among themselves as to the objects of appropri- 
ation. Some were for an increase of secular instruction, some 
for hospitals, asylums, and other institutions for the benefit of 
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the poor; and Mr O'Connell had offered the amount to the 
Jandlords of Ireland in partial relief from county cess. The 
only point of accord seemed to be that so much revenue 
should be taken from the Church, and the only reason as- 
signed was, that in many parishes its members were numer- 
ically inconsiderable. Paley had been cited by Lord J. 
Russell in support of the doctrine that “the religion of the 
majorityought to be the established religion of the land; but 
the question was, what was the religion of the majority of 
the nation? His answer was, that as long as the Union con- 
tinued, the Protestant religion must be held to be the religion 
of the majority Paley Jaid it down that a parochial min- 
istry was the essential condition of an Establishment. If this 
principle were discarded, one of two things must happen; if 
the State did not interfere and all creeds were alike neglected 
by law, there would be no established religion; or the quea- 
tion must be determined independently of the Legislature by 
Jocal majorities; and the power which was denied to the 
supreme representative body, must be variously exercised by 
different portions of the community forming local majorities. 
Sooner than admit this doctrine of local proportion, which 
he considered #0 dangerous in its tendency, he should prefer to 
see ihe Articles of Union between the two countries reconsi- 
dered, and the Catholic recognized as the established religion 
of Ireland. He could understand the object of such a course, 
and could appreciate the value of the argument to change 
the eatablished religion for the sake of peace. Such an 
object was worth almost any sacrifice by which it could be 
procured. But the change proposed by the noble Jord would 
be a very great sacrifice of principle, without the slightest 
hope of procuring peace. He could not conceive thet the 
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noble lord would propose to withdraw more than one-fourth 
of the Protestant pastors from Ireland, and the remaining 
three-fourths would be maintained in the midst of the people 
of that country. In only onc-fourth of Ireland, according to 
this proposition, would the appropriation of tithe be changed. 
And what would be the effect of this healing measure, as it 
was mis-called ? The amount of the reduction, it was proposed, 
should be paid to a certain Board in Dublin ; in three-fourths 
of Ireland, tithes would be raised and appropriated, as at 
present: would the remaining fourth, from which the minis. 
ters were withdrawn, derive much satisfaction, when instead 
of paying money to clergymen residing among them, and 
Rpending their incomes on the spot, they paid the full amount 
to an Edueation Board in Dublin, and took their chanco of 
what might be returned to them as a dole for a school-house 
and a schoolmaster? If pence, then, was their object, he 
warned them that it was perfectly useless to expect it from tho 
present proposition. They might waive a great principle, 
but they would not obtain their object. It would be much 
more straightforward and much more statesman-like to bring 
before Parliament the question of the Union of the two 
Churches, and to say,—it is expedient for the interesta of the 
country, and for the interests of religion, that the Union of 
the two Churches be dissolved, and that the Catholic religion 
be recognized as the established religion of Ireland. That 
would be an intelligible, if not = statesman-like course; but 
the surrender of a great principle, in the name of peace, with- 
out the hope of obtaining it, was unworthy of the character 
of a deliberative assembly. He could not agree that the 
principle of local proportion should be applied to the Irish 
branch of the United Church, because he foresaw that if thus 
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sanctioned it would sooner or later be invoked as applicable 
in England also. Lord J. Russell professed himself to be a 
supporter of the Establishment, and he (Sir J. Graham) be- 
lieved him to be thoroughly sincere; but what did the 
chief promoters of this alteration say? A motion had been 
made in the previous Session fo exclude the Bishops from 
their seata in the House of Lords. When he found that 
that motion was supported by many of those who would, no 
doubt, support the motion of his noble friend, and amongst 
others, by a member of his Majesty’s lato Government, he 
owned that he did not feel disposed to place much reliance on 
the profession of friendly feelings towards the Establishment, 
when made by some of the supporters of his noble friend on 
that occasion. 

Many intimations had likewise been given that efforts 
were about to be made to substitute the voluntary principle 
for the existing connection between Church and State; and 
all these things combined indicated subversive intentions vot 
to be miataken. Such changes had not the merit of novelty. 
They bad occurred before, and were speedily followed by the 
suppression of the Iouse of Lords and the overthrow of 
monarchy itself. They all knew the sequel. After a brief 
experience of the system of rule thus inaugurated, the nation, 
wearied and disgusted with civil strife, “fled for refuge to the 
throne ;” and, deserting their former leaders, laid property, 
liberty, and life, at the feet of the exiled Stuarts. The history 
of these events had been written for our learning, he trusted 
not in vain. The property of the Church, like all trust pro- 
perty, bad been set apart for particular usea. What were those 
uses ? The property of the Church bad been granted for the 
maintenance and propagation of the Protestant religion. 
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(Cries of 20, no.) Was that denied? Farewell then, to the Pro- 
testant Church as by law established! But he would contend 
that such was its ostensible and undoubted object, and from 
that object he would not consent that it should be diverted. 

The opponents of the Establishment had wisely selected 
for their present point of attack that portion which was 
situated in the midst of a Catholic population greatly out- 
numbering ite members; but it must be recollected that the 
principle at issue was the key of the position of the Church 
Establishment ; and if they permitted such an encroachment 
as this, the result would be that the Protestant religion 
would not only soun ceaso to be the established religion 
of Ireland, but a principle would be incidentally introduced, 
fatal to the Protestant Establishment in this country also. 
Once admit the doctrine of local proportion, and the most 
signal consequences would inevitably follow: once admit the 
principle, and they must of necessity extend it to England; 
and thereby the existence of the Established Church would 
‘be not only endangered, but ultimately destroyed. On the 
score of social expediency he contended that the great evil of 
Treland being the absence of its landed gentry, the residence 
in each parish of an educated gentleman, whoue income of ne- 
cessity must be spent therein, and whose conduct was likely 
to serve as an example to others, was an instrument of good 
government that ought not to be neglected. The utility of 
such residents in the remoter parts of the country had been 
admitted by Mr O'Connell himself, when examined as a wit- 
ness before a committee in 1825; and Mr O’Connell, Dr 
Doyle, and others, had then disclaimed all unfriendly feeling 
to the Established Church. Ife would recite from memory 
Hooker's well-known praise of what he termed the politic 
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‘use of religion, “whereby men are more effectually than by 
positive laws restrained from doing evil.” 

It might be said that in the course he was then pursuing, 
he was deviating from those principles upon which he had 
acted since his entrance into public life, and in which he 
hoped and still flattered himeelf—though hon. members might 
mneer at the declaration—that he would persevere until ita 
termination. What wore those principles? He spoke in the 
presence of many distinguished members of the Whig party ; 
in the presence of a Russell, a name famed for the support of 
those nuble principles, not more of liberty than of the Pro- 
teatant religion, and if he might venture to define Whig 
principles as he embraced them, he should say that they con- 
sisted in ihe assertion of the utmost liberty of thougbt and of 
action in all matters, whether of politics or of religion, consiat- 
ent with law, order, and constituted authority. (An ironical 
cheer from Mr O’Connell was accompanied with a gesture 
which he deemed discoarteous : he paused a moment, and then 
added bitterly),—Consistent with these principles could be in- 
deed no death’s-head-and-cross-bones denunciation of the 
free exercise of the elective franchise; “no prayer of mercy 
limited to beaven, but denied on earth, to the unhappy 
Catholic, who should dare to vote for a Conservative candi- 
date.” In the vote he was ebout to give, be owned that he 
‘was inflcenced by religious feelings. The property of the 
Charch, whether in England or in Ireland, had beea devoted 
by their ancestors to the maintenance and propagation of the 
Protestant faith : and he wouldtell them that it was sacred, and 
ought not to be alienated to secular objects. They who min- 
istered at the altar, should live by the altar; thia decree was 
high as Heaven, they could not reach it; it was strong as the 
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Almighty, they could not overthrow it; it was lasting as 
the Eternal, they could not change it. It was binding upon 
those who heard him as Christian legislators and Christian 
men, and for one, there was no consideration on this earth 
that would induce him to compromise or abandon it.* 


As an exposition of the principles he had 
early embraced, and which he clung to tenaciously 
through every vicissitude of political fortune, this 
speech has a peculiar significance. It was the 
result of Jong and aouxious consideration, prepared 
with elaborate care, and spoken with more than 
ordinary deliberation and emphasis. Yet as a whole, 
it is decidedly inferior to many others both in point 
of argument and style. It may be, that to his own 
mind there was a subtle consistency in the reason- 
ings, which to many will appear incompatible with 
one another; and that he could have explained 
satisfactorily to himself, if not to them, the para- 
mount weight of arguments which they may not 
find it easy to appreciate. But he certainly failed 
in that simplicity of view and unity of purpose, 
which is the highest charm and truest test of legis- 
lative eloquence. Exquisitely poised as is the 
balance of many 2 sentence, and full of force and 
feeling as are several passages, in this remarkable 
address, they are fragmentary, insulated, and ren- 

* The above is a succinct epitome, as nesrly as possible in 


his own words, of a speech which occupied between two and 
three hours in delivery. 
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dered comparatively ineffective, by the un-fused and 
un-fuseable mass of quotations, with which they are 
mingled. Too fond at all times of relying on au- 
thority, and too sanguine as to the possibility of 
creating an impression on the minds of his hearers, 
by the recitation of curiously apt or intrinsically 
important observations made at some other time, and 
for some other purpose, by some other man, his 
overloaded memory was frequently employed to pull 
the train of thought along, where his own vigorous 
and vivacious logic would have served much better. 
The rhetorical effect he was so ambitious to produce 
was often spoiled by this predilection for quotation ; 
but in no instance was the fault carried to so great 
an excess as in that before us. Beside references to 
Acts of Parliament and to former debates, we find 
in the course of a two hours’ specch citations of all 
sorts of testimony,—wary words from Hallam, and 
loose exaggerations from Ifume ;—earnest and devout 
commentaries from Hooker on the subjective worth 
of popular belief, and external evidences from Paley 
of truth as established by Act of Parliament ;—long 
quotations from Lord Minto’s speech on theunion with 
Treland, for which nobody who listened cared a jot: 
and still longer quotations from the evidence of the 
Catholic leaders given before the Committee of 1825, 
as to what the effect of Emancipation would be had 
it been given then, but which it was worse than use- 
less to quote, considering how timely concession had 
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been refused ;—opinions of Dr Doyle and of Dr iss, 
McHele ;—statistical passages from the report of 
the Irish Ecclesiastical Commission, and epistolary 
threatenings of agitation to come, indited from 
Derrynane. It must not be forgotten indeed that 
some of these quotations (probably the worst of 
them) caught as they were uttered a passing cheer, 
on account of some particular phrase current at 
the time in discussion out of doors. But in the 
maain the instinct of the House of Commons is wise, 
which resents the attempt to overbcar its deliberative 
judgment by appeals to authority. Now and then 
a few words of great weight tell with great force, 
and turn perhaps a wavering mind. But generally 
spcaking quotations are ineffective however skilfully 
given, and if long or numerous they tend to distract 
rather than to fix attention. 

By a great and growing section of the commu- 
nity which hitherto no mere “ hoop of party” bound 
together, this speech was received with infinite satis- 
faction. In their eyes its defects were as nought ; 
its trenchant and telling arguments, coming as they 
did from one hitherto regarded almost as an adver- 
sary, were themes of political and religions congra- 
tulation difficult to describe. But there was one 
whose praise, not often unreserved, gave him still 
greater pleasure. Lady Catherine read with emo- approval of 
tion not easily imagined, the vehement declarations ™°™* 
of her son in defence of the Establishment. She had 
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long been troubled by misgivings as to the tendency 
of his political connection to undermine the princi- 
ples she had anxiously striven to inculcate. She 
looked on great place as at best a great distraction 
of the mind from higher thoughts, and she did not 
conceal her conviction that power was a temptation, 
and success a suate. When Sir James was named First 
Lord of the Admiralty she prayed that he might be 
guided by wisdom not his own; and when he told 
her that he could not help Cabinet meetings being 
held on Sunday, she could not disguise her grief and 
disapproval. ‘The clergy whose opinions she valued 
most had denounced as anti-Protestant, if not anti- 
Christian, the Temporalities Bill whereby ten bishop- 
rics had heen swept away, and the system of 
National Education in Ireland which dispensed with 
the reading of the Scriptures as a class-book: yet 
to both of these he had been a party, to her infinite 
concern. Deep was her delight when she learned 
that, to use her own expression, “he and a few others 
had resolved at Jength to make a stand, and to have 
no further part in the destruction of the Church.” 
She rejoiced in his abandonment of office in 1884, 
probably even more than she had done at his ob- 
taining it in 1830; and of all his subsequent pro- 
ceedings she approved, except perhaps his reminding 
the constituency of Cumberland at the election of 
1835, of the share he had had in the measures above 
mentioned. But she knew too well the sacrifice 
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of feeling and ambition he had made; and she 
understood too clearly the character of her son, to 
be wholly without fear that in the fluctuations of 
party, some new contingency might arise in which 
he might be drawn again within the sphere of the 
influence he had recently escaped, and that, veiled in 
some new form, the hated Appropriation principle 
might possibly be accepted as a matter of state 
necessity. In her view, the wider the gulf fixed 
between the Seceders from the Whigs and their 
Radical allies, the better; and to find that all com- 
promise on the question of the Church had been put 
an end to, by the language of him she so devotedly 
loved, was a satisfaction she had scarecly hoped for. 
What effect his speech might have on political com- 
binations, or on his individual position with reference 
to them, Lady Catherine cared not to calculate. 
Life and its agitating dreams no longer had for 
her the charm they once possessed. With failing 
strength her communings were daily more and more 
with the Unseen; and the palpsbilities of the world 
around her seemed to have branded on their fairest 
face, the testimony of the wise man in his weariness 
that “they were altogether vanity.” Her own time 
for departing could not be far off; but ere it came, 
she longed to see the son of so many prayers identi- 
fied with those she looked upon as the chosen 
champions of the truth, and to be satisfied that his 
course in future would be theirs. His speech went 
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1835, far towards giving her this assurance, and she told 

him that it had made her very happy. 
The resolution was carried by 322 against 289. 
{perepris- A second resolution was carried by a majority of 
onental, twenty-five, “ that it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that any surplus which may remain after fully pro- 
viding for the spiritual instruction of the members of 
the Established Church in Ireland, ought to be ap- 
plied to the general education of ail classes of Chris- 
tians.” And finally on the 7th a third resolution 
was carried by 285 to 258, declaring “ that no mea- 
sure on the subject of tithes in Ireland can lead to a 
satisfactory aud final adjustment, which does not 
embody the principle contained in the foregoing re- 
solutions.” This was equivalent to a rejection of the 
bill of Sir H. Wardinge for converting tithes in 
Ireland into a rent charge, as had been proposed by 
the Whig bill of the presious year, but deducting 
twenty-five instead of twenty-two and a half per cent. 

from the incomes of the clergy. 

as To protract further the struggle would have been 
useless, and on the following day Sir Robert Peel 
resigned, ‘The experience of the past five months 
confirmed him in the conviction, that Conservatism 
had already struck wide and deep root in the new 
electoral body. though its unripe fruit was not worth 
any further effort at official gathering. He told his 
followers at a dinner given him at Merchant Tailors’ 
Tlalt that they must not thenceforth rely on 
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privilege and prerogative, but on those tendencies and 
feelings of the middle classes, which had already 
given him a minority in the House of Commons so 
large, as almost to balance the majority still claimed 
by his rivals. IIis hope of constructing a party 
capable of permanently retaining power, lay in the 
combination of the new wealth and intelligence of 
the mercantile order with the old influences of land 
and birth. He was himself one of the new men, and 
he sought to pique the pride of his class by remind- 
ing them, that it had been made the theme of taunt 
by some of his opponents, “that the king had sent 
for the son of a cotton-spinner to Rome, to make hiut 
Prime Minister of England.” The future battle 
for power must be fought at the hustings, and it must 
be won in a reformed Iouse of Commons, but if they 
would register and bide their time, their time would 
speedily come. In a certain sense his words proved 
true. But in the sense in which his hearers under- 
stood them, his promises remained Jong unrealised. 
The Whigs were recalled; and in defiance of the 
Court, the Church, three fourths of the Peers, and a 
ininority of three hundred in the House of Comnions, 
they continued to hold office during the remainder of 
the reign. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CHANGE OF SIDES. 
1885—1887. 


Aurnoven the alienation of the Seceders from 
their old political friends had been palpably widened 
in the exciting struggle of the first half of the 
session, the position they wished to be understood 
as holding was one of independence of both parties. 
‘When the new Parliament met in February, they had, 
irrespective of the official changes that had occurred 
in the recess, resumed the seats they had previously 
occupied, and when their former colleagues returned. 
to the Treasury Bench, Lord Stanley, Sir J. Graham, 
and their friends continued to sit below the gang- 
way. 

Municipal Reform was @ corollary from that of 
Parliament. The Seceders had approved of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the abuses existing in 
the close corporations, and they blamed Sir R, Peel 
for declining to bring in a bill founded upon its 
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report. The restored Whigs lost no time in preparing 
® measure on the subject, which was read a second 
time without a division. It abolished all existing 
municipal authorities, and erected in all cities and 
boroughs of England and Wales (London alone ex- 
cepted), Town Councils, to be elected by household- 
ers paying rates, and being resident previously for a 
period of three years. The rights and franchises of 
freemen were to be altogether swept away, and as in 
the original scheme of new parliamentary suffrage, 
one uniform test of electoral qualification wes to be 
established, the chief difference being, that rating and 
continuous residence were made the basis, instead of 
a rent of £10 a year. Sir W. Follett moved an 
amendment preserving the privileges of freemen, both 
existing and inchoate, upon the ground that the re- 
tention of their right of voting for representatives in 
the Legislature, was one of the conditions on which 
the Reform Act had been ultimately agreed to, and 
that within three years, they ought not by a side wind 
to try and get rid of so important a part of the com- 
promise. The Attorney-General (Sir J. Campbell) 
denounced the freemen as a notoriously worthless and 
venal class, whom it was wrong to retain as a part of 
the electoral body, and whose local exemptions and 
preferences it would be equally useful to abrogate. 
For both reasons the existence of freemen had better 
be brought to an end. Sir R. Peel severely rebuked 
the indiscriminate denunciation of a large class of 
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the community, who, time immemorial, had been 
Tecognized as an esscntial part of the constituencies 
of the kingdom. Poverty did not of necessity imply 
venality ; and against instances of corruption which 
had been cited, he would point to the reports of com- 
inittees which proved, as in the cases of Stafford and 
Liverpool, bribery quite as prevalent among £10 
houscholders. . 

Sir J. Graham objected likewise to the clause. 
IIe reminded ministers that the retention of the 
electoral privileges of the freemen was part of the 
compact of 1832, and he thought it would be unwise 
prematurely to distur) it, especially by indirect means. 
Ue was bound in candour to admit that it was 
with reluctance he had consented to the change 
effected in the Reform Bill; but the arrangement 
having heen made, it ought to be preserved as a sort 
of national compact. Ile did not mean to say that 
the arrangement could, beyond a certain extent, be 
permanently binding on the legislature ; but he 
would say to those who had been his colleagues in 
the Government of Earl Grey, beware ; if you are de- 
sirous of resisting further change adhere to the com- 
pact, which you honourably acquiesced in, because it 
smoothed the passage of a great measure which it 
would otherwise have been difficult if not impossi- 
ble to carry. 

Lord J. Russell said he was amused at the alarm 
of his right hon. friend, whenever of late any one 
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gave utterance to anticipations of further reforms ; 
and he thought that when Sir J. Graham had con- 
curred in the Bill of 1$32, and aided zcalously in 
promoting it, he could hardly have foreseen or fore- 
cast the consequences which, like Municipal Reform, 
were its inevitable effects. 

Sir James replied with temper, that though his 
advice had been rejected as unwelcome by his noble 
friend, he in return would not deny that so highly 
did he value his counsel, and so long had he been ac- 
customed to act in concert with him, that even when 
advice came in the form of reproof, he would uot take 
it ill, Le would remind his noble friend, however, 
that no one of their former colleagues had contended 
more zealously for the passing of the Reform Bill 
than he had done. And if his caution swrprised 
Lord J. Russell, he must say that the boldness of his 
noble friend in taking up new measures and new 
principles equally astonished him. 

Lord Stanley defended the course taken by Sir 
James ; and said that the great body of the freemen 
of England did not deserve the indiscriminate con- 
tempt and vituperation, in which the Aftorney-Gen- 
eral and others had indulged regarding then. 

On a division the clause was retained by a mnjor- 
ity of forty-six votes in a full house.* 

It will be seeu that up to this period there was 


* Hansard, Debate in Committee, 28rd June, 1835. 
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no desire on the part of Sir James to make the politi- 
cal severance that had occurred, a cause of personal 
alienation. Nevertheless as the debates in the Com- 
mittee upon the measure proceeded, the tone of all 
parties waxed more and more warm ; and the irrita- 
tion displayed against him and his friends, found daily 
more bitter expression, when they were seen to support 
amendments proposed by the Conservatives, and to 
accept their aid in return for those which they them- 
selves moved. Divisions at the time were taken in 
conformity with the words of old usage, “ the Ayes to 
the right, the Noes to the left:”” members conse- 
quently had to cross the floor in order to vote with 
the party on whose side they did not sit; and to re- 
cross it to regain their seats when the division was 
over. Upon the Seceders returning to their places, 
after voting with the Opposition, they were taunt- 
ingly cheered by the section who would fain have 
had them depart altogether ; but the sentiment which 
sought this singular mode of utterance, did not 
scem to be generally entertained, and no particular 
notice was taken of the circumstance. On the 30th 
June, however, two amendments were moved, the 
one by Sir R. Peel, for the introduction of a certain 
amount of rateable qualification for members of Town 
Councils ; and the other by Lord Stanley, the object 
of which was to provide that one third of these bodies 
should be re-elected at the end of every alternate, 
instead of every succeeding year: his aim being, as 
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he explained, to diminish the frequency of local elec- 1835, 
tions, and to impart greater steadiness to the action 

of municipal government. These amendments were 
defeated respectively by a considerable majority, 

as every previous amendment had been; and it is 
difficult to say why the occasion should have been 
marked by any peculiar excitement. But though 

the immediate cause has been forgotten, the inci- 
dents of that summer evening were destined to be 

long remembered. 

When the numbers were announced on the Remarkable 
second division, Sir James and his friends were $90 suze, 
about to cross the House to their usual scats when a 
ery of “Stay! stay!” arose from one or two voices 
on the ministerial side, which drew forth a loud and 
protracted cheer. Lord Stanley, having been teller, 
resumed his accustomed seat below the gangway ; 
but Sir James, stung by the insulting tone of the 
discourteous and disorderly ebullition of feeling, 
with a defiant and disdainful look, remained on the 
Opposition side. There were not a few of those with 
whom he had for many years sat and voted, who 
heard the provoking shout, aud saw the resentful 
gesture, with wise and generous regret. To them 
it seemed mere madness, wantonly to drive such 
& man out of the ranks in which he had held 
80 conspicuous s place, and which never stood 
more in need of the experience and ability possessed 
by him. They had heard him but a week before go 
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out of his way to show deference and respect to 
their new leader in the Commons ; and no mischief- 
making exaggeration could distort the unpopular 
votes he had given, “nto the abjuration of the general 
principles professed by the bulk of the Liberals in 
Parliament. They thought he erred in suffering 
himself to be thus palpably bullied into a change 
of sides even for the hour. If he must leave them, 
they had rather he did so deliberately and at his 
own time, than in heat and resentment, and at the 
bidding of those who hated him. But it might 
after all mcan nothing; and when he had slept on 
it his temper would cool and his calmer judgment 
resume its sway: to-morrow might see him once 
more amongst them. In other breasts far different 
thoughts were already brooding. With them it was 
matter of exultation that “ the Dilly ” had got to the 
other side of the road, and they only wished it 
might stay there. They read with delight the com- 
ments next day of more than one of the journals, on 
the extraordinary scene in the TIouse of Commons. 
The article in the Morning Chronicle, which was 
perhaps the most hostile, and which called on the 
electors of Cumberland to expel Sir James from the 
representation, was ascribed by him to a well-known 
friend of Lord Durham. In private some communi- 
cations took place with reference to what had oc- 
curred; but no public disclaimer being made by any 
member of the Government, the Seceders came to the 
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conclusion that an open breach was inevitable, and 1636. 
upon re-entering the House they ranged themselves 
accordingly on the left of the speaker’s chair. 

The controversy regarding the Corporation Bill Seooder in 
continued. By one of its provisions the magistrates cass 
of boroughs were in future to be nominated by vote 
of the majority of the Town Council. This was 
objected to by Sir R. Peel as unconstitutional, in- 
asmuch as the administration of justice in all cases 
ought to derive its sanction from the Crown. Ona 
subsequent clause which proposed to vest in the Town 
Councils the power of granting licenses for the sale of 
beer, Sir J. Grabam moved as an amendment, that 
the power should be conferred on the magistrates of 
the town, concurrently with those of the county in 
which it lay. It would be equally anomalous and inex- 
pedient to give such a power to assemblies chosen in 
accordance with the strong local or political feeling of 
the day, and which, however well they might fulfil 
their appropriate functions, were peculiarly ill quali- 
fied for impartial adjudication in cases of the kind. 

In smaller towns the jurisdiction of the county jus- 
tices was to remain as before; there would therefore 
be no homogeneity between the two systems of 
licensing under the bill. The amendment was nega- 
tived by a majority of 45. Before the bill left the 
Commons, a clause was introduced preserving the 
right of existing freemen to vote at elections. In 
the Lords, the remaining portion of Sir W. Follett’s 
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1836. suggestion formed the subject of a separate amend- 
ment, which after some debate was carried by Lord 
Lyndhurst. It was decided that borough magis- 
trates, like those of the counties, should be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. ‘The principle contended 
for respecting licenses by Sir J. Graham was like- 
wise adopted eventually, and thus on the most 
important points of difference between him and the 
authors of the bill, his opinion ultimately pre- 
vailed. Many will be disposed to doubt whether 
the rival propositions in either case were worthy to 
form part of permanent legislation. The electoral 
privileges of freemen, unrestricted by continued resi- 
dence, are uotoriously abused wherever they con- 
tinue to exist. On the other hand it is difficult to 
assign any good reason why a franchise founded on 
indnstiial skill and service, should be viewed with 
Jess favour than one arising from the mere occupancy 
of arated tenement, no matter how inconsiderable 
in value. The acquisition of a trade by apprentice- 
ship was for centuries deemed, and justly deemed, a 
sound and honourable basis of claim to the exercise 
of political rights. When in the progress of society 
skilled labour became mobilized, great numbers of 
persons, who had served their time in one town, 

Franchnein lived and worked in another. Only at election time 
saci oo they were sought for and carried back, at the 
expense of the candidate, to the place where they 
had been brought up. Undoubtedly this as a sys- 
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tem worked ill, and needed to be reformed. But the 
cry raised against the existence of freemen, whether 
by marriage, birth, or servitude, was essentially un- 
reasonable and unjust. It was emphatically a middle 
class cry, stimulated unfortunately by the onesided 
report of the commissioners of inquiry into muni- 
cipal corporations, and yielded to by the Government 
of the day in a degree, which cannot be remembered 
without regret. On the other hand no attempt was 
made to discriminate between what was legitimate 
and sound, and that which had become a mere 
excrescence and source of abuse. The preservation 
of the truly valuable element of a working man’s 
franchise was not distinguished from the retention 
on the mere ground of prescriptive right, of privileges 
which except in name had nothing in common there- 
with. Freedom of a modern city by birth or marriage, 
irrespective of residence, was truly stigmatized as a 
mere perversion and usurpation of local right. But 
it has often been deplored since 1835 by those who 
were then hurried along in the tumult of party, that 
the opportunity was then missed of severing the good 
from the evil, and reteining that portion of the free- 
men, and that portion only, who were worthy of being 
retained in the borough constituencies, Equally 
unfortunate were the conflicting arguments and the 
ultimate decision come to by the legislature, regard- 
ing licenses. Few persons perbaps now would be 
found to advocate the proposal, that the number of 
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alehouses and the individuals to be permitted to 
keep them, should be determined by the vote of a 
tmuajority of the town council. Bat as few (of those 
at least who have had experience in borough elec- 
tions) will be found to aver, that the joint jurisdie- 
tion conferred upon county and borough magistrates 
is free from grave objection. From one end of the 
kingdom to the other, the complaint is incessantly 
heard, that personal and political partiality is shown 
by majorities, who appear upon the bench on licens- 
ing day, but who are seldom seen on any other. In 
many instances such complaints may doubtless be 
unfounded. But as a matter of fact it is beyond 
dispute, that the imputation of injustice in this 
particular widely prevails, among all classes of 
the community, and the fact of such a popular 
belief regarding men, otherwise respected for their 
public and private virtues, is a very sad and scan- 
dalous one. 

A new tithe bill, embodying provisions in conso- 
nance with the principle of secularizing the surplus 
revenue of the Irish Church, gave rise to new de- 
bates in the Commons, in which Sir J. Graham and 
Lord Stanley bore a conspicuous part. They came 
into frequent collision with Mr O’Connell, by whom 
they were attacked more fiercely than ever,* their 
acts and motives being impugned with hardly less 

* See Speech of Mr O'Connell, on Irish Church bill, 
‘Hansard, 28rd July, 1885. 
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vehemence by the Standard-bearer of Appropriation, 1836. 
Mr Ward. The Peers affirmed those portions of the 
measure which provided for the conversion of tithe 

into land-tax, and gave the landlord a bonus of 80 

per cent.; but they rejected the whole of the clanses 
extending the objects to which Church property 
should be applied, by a majority of one hundred and 
thirty-eight, against forty-one. 

Every day the opposite currents of opinion ran Drifting 
deeper and stronger; and few, if any, could help ne 
drifting with one or other stream. Lord Durham 
was indeed persuaded to defer his contemplated 
agitation for household suffrage, and to accept the 
embassy to St Petersburg. But a more exciting cry 
was raised by a more powerful voice, and for a time its 
echoes rang through every corner of the land. Mr 
O’Connell had laid aside the question of Repeal, and 
promised to support the new Government for the sake 
of the Appropriation Clause, and the Reform of Irish 
Corporations. Ministers obviously possessed no power 
of carrying either through the Upper House ; where- 
upon he undertook to convince the nation of the 
necessity ofa Reform of the Lords. Instead of an here- 
ditary senate, he called on the people to insist upon 
having an elective one. The King might create as 
many peers as he pleased,—the more indeed the bet- 
ter, as the community would then have a greater 
choice; the kingdom ought to be divided into large 
districts, each of which should choose its peer, and 
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the 150 best being certain to be chosen, would form, 
he said, a useful instead of 8 mischievous second 
chamber. Many of the more influential Liberal 
journals adopted the principle while they criticised 
the details of his scheme, and during the autumn 
he visited most of the great manufacturing towns, 
where vast assemblies met to petition in its favour. 
The Court was alike exasperated and alarmed, and 
Ministers deemed it politic to state publicly their 
repugnance to all ideas of the kind, and their resolve 
to go no further in the direction of organic change. 
But with the experience O’Connell had had of the 
vanity of political wishes, and with his intense sus- 
ceptibility to take for confirmation of his prophe- 
cies, the tumultuous cheers his marvellous eloquence 
evoked, it is not surprising that he should have only 
laughed at official protests against his new project, 
and should have continued to tell his multitudinons 
hearers everywhere, that whenever the wind blew 
high enough, the delicate voices that now seemed 
out of tune, would learn to sing sweetly for Peerage 
Reform. Some of the Whigs grew really angry: 
others thought it a question whether the threat of a 
new democratic movement might not exercise 8 sa- 
Jutary influence in favour of keeping a Liberal 
Government in power. One thing only was palpable, 
namely, that Ministers had no intention of quarrel- 
ling with Mr O'Connell; and that he had no 
thought of embarrassing them. Practically the sole 
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result seems to have been to stimulate powerfully 
the growth of reaction. Some made the new agita- 
tion an apt theme of discourse to Conservative audi- 
ences; some were thoroughly frightened ; and upon 
all who had begun to lose faith in the policy of further 
progress, the effect was unmistakeable. The Seceders 
did not disguise their dissatisfaction. The scheme of 
the great demagogue might be a mere chimera, to be 
laid aside to-morrow with as much levity as Repeal had 
been yesterday; but they were angry at seeing the 
attention given to him, and uneasy at the popularity 
in England he seemed to acquire. They believed in 
his power to lead a successful movement against the 
House of Lords, no more then in his ability to dis- 
solve the Union; but contrasting his position with 
that wherein he stood only two years before, when a 
coercion bill had been carried in spite of his unavail- 
ing menaces and denunciations, they could not help 
feeling that to the uprise of his singular influence, 
their own expulsion from office was in no slight 
degree attributable, and that far from having spent its 
force, his power seemed to be still on the increase. It 
is easy now when the whirlwind is almost forgotten, 
to ask why men should have suffered themselves to 
be so much scared by it; and why they did not 
remember that it must speedily pass over their heads, 
leaving most things as it found them. Sir James 
and his friends were not wholly forgetful of this, bat 
they thought, and not without reason, that if at 
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bottom Mr O'Connell was really bent on any one de- 
finite purpose, like the subversion of the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, he would attain his end: 
and can any one who dispassionately surveys the 
ground and measures the forces then arrayed in 
antagonism, doubt that he might have done so? 

It was under the influence of such feelings that 
Sir James from this period deemed it right frankly 
to tell those who asked his advice or opinion, that if 
they would save the Church or make head against 
O’Connellism, the old distinctions of party must be 
put in abeyance, and they must look to new bonds 
of union for mutual defence. 

“When I returned to England in the summer of 


- 1885,” says Mr Colquhoun, “my more intimate 


acquaintance with Sir J. Graham began. What had 
passed in Parliament during the interval is matter 
of historical record. It is material, however, to 
learn the state of mind in which Sir James was 
during that summer. Up to that period there were 
ostensibly three parliamentary sections, the support- 
ers of the Melbourne Government, the followera of 
Sir Robert Peel, and the small section which adhered 
to Lord Stanley. I remember that, wishing to ascer- 
tain what political position remained for one, who 
felt as I felt on public questions, I consulted Sir 
Jemes Graham. His answer impressed itself on my 
memory. He said—whatever may be our present 
position, it can end only in one way, and that is in a 
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cordial union with Sir R. Peel and the Conservative 
party. One can understand however, how natural it 
was that he should desire that such a union should 
arise gradually and out of circumstances, so as to be 
evidently the result, not of personal ambition, but of 
honest agreement on public questions, and of the 
concert which grows out of such ent. And 
here let me say, as connected with this subject, that 
in the many conversations on politics which I had 
the good fortune to enjoy with Sir James, from that 
time to the last months of his life, I was always 
greatly struck with the large and luminous view 
which he took of the interests of the country, and 
with the sagacity with which he forecast issues which 
were then remote. No doubt there was, if I may 
presume to judge a person so vastly my superior, 
this defect in his "mind. He was always inclined in 
politics to look at the dark side of a question, and to 
take the most desponding view of contingent and 
possible evil. Desperare de republica was the cha- 
racter of his thoughts; and this was a great evil. 
It impaired his own comfort, it often paralyzed his 
efforts, and it gave infirmity to his counsels. He wes 
-led by it to abandon as hopeless, positions to which 
he was attached, and to surrender opinions which 
he had formed deliberately, after much thought and 
conviction, and which still in his heart he preferred. 
But this fault, unhappy in its results on his comfort 
and repute, and which brought on him severe 
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reproach, was in truth unconnected with personal 
ambition or self-seeking. He showed, when he gave 
up office in 1834, that he was ready to sacrifice the 
ambition of his life to his sincere convictions ; and 
his repeated refusal to take office in later years, 
proved that he had no undue anxiety for power.”* 
Had he been governed by motives of selfish 
pride or ambition, he would certainly not have 
desired to abandon the independent place he occu- 
pied between contending parties. For a proud and 
conscientious public man, who has held high office, 
and who on public grounds has relinquished it, no 
position perhaps is more congenial than that which 
invests every vote he gives, and every sentence he 
utters, with the value of a casting weight in the 
legislative scale. Our parliamentary history is full of 
instances in which men, with fewer advantages than 
those possessed by the Seceders of 1634, have de- 
liberately preferred the narrow mid-way path of 
courageous consistency, to either of the broader 
tracts in which ordinary men seek sympathy and 
success, There were not wanting moreover pru- 
dential considerations that might well have deterred 
shim from hastening a junction with Sir Robert Peel. 
He knew too much of the doubts and misgivings 
of his constituents, not to feel that his hold upon 
the county was already insecure: and he could not 
contemplate without mortification, the contingency 
* Letter before quoted. 
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of his becoming one day dependent for the retention 
of the seat of which he was so prond, on the good 
will of those whom he had driven from the repre- 
sentation. As leaders of a separate section however 
small, Lord Stanley and he were not merely the 
observed of all observers, but they were in a con- 
dition to exercise a modifying influence over the 
course of Tory opposition, which they could not 
deceive themselves into imagining that they would be 
able to retain to the same extent, once they mingled in 
its ranks. Even with their auxiliary aid the Conserva- 
tive leader had been unable to keep possession of 
office: without that aid he could practically accomplish 
nothing. If they publicly identified themselves with 
him, the step once taken would be irrevocable; and 
should they find themselves out-voted in united 
council, they would hardly have any choice but 
silent acquiescence in measures they disapproved. 
Of those who had shown a disposition at first to 
adhere to them as chiefs of an independent party, 
some had fallen away, others were evidently wa- 
vering, and few of these could be counted on as 
ready to follow them in such @ course. But aly 
these considerations gave way before the conviction 
that the principle, forsake of which they had quitted 
office and severed so many ties, was in imminent 
jeopardy; and that great as the sacrifices were 
which they bad made, if others were not added, they 
would have been made in vain, The event proved 
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indeed how erroneous were their calculations as to 
the power of resistance on the one side, and the 
persistency in attack on the other. As it turned 
out, the stability of the Church Establishment in Ire- 
land was no more compromised than that of the House 
of Lords; and even if it had been, it is far from 
clear that the independent members for North Lanca- 
shire and East Cumberland sitting below the gangway, 
did not contribute as effectually to its defence as they 
subsequently did when they became the recognized 
lieutenants of Sir Robert Peel. But they thought 
otherwise ; and thenceforth they were resolved to act 
accordingly. 

The first-fruits of the new alliance were not 


. promising. The principle of municipal reform hav- 


ing been adopted in Scotland and England, the 
claim for its application in the case of Ireland was 
morally irresistible. The abuses there of corporate 
privilege and trust were confessedly as great, and 
the mischievous consequences of civic irresponsi- 
bility, and sectarian exclusion, were notoriously 
greater. The Scotch bill passed in 1833 was 
naturally held to be a precedent for the English 
bill in 1836: and an Irish bill framed in a like 
spirit, and seeking the attainment of similar ends, 
seemed to be the inevitable sequel. Of ordinary times 
the chronicler would be discredited were he to tell 
that a proposal to that effect was resisted by a large 
minority of one branch of a united legislature, and 
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by three-fourths of the other. Even now that a 
quarter of a century has passed, it is difficult to read 
the coldest narrative of what was said and done in 
1836, without a certain sense of bewilderment and 
incredulity. ‘We find the gravest and most cautious 
men joining with the rashest advocates of violent 
courses, in resisting all concession, and opposing all 
compromise. We find the gifted and sagacious leader 
of Conservatism, who had undertaken to build up 
a restored party upon the basis of enlightened and 
progressive views, pledging himself to a policy which 
the preponderance of public opinion in each and all 
of the three kingdoms condemned ; and we find the 
little band of Seceders weakened and divided, from 
the moment their chiefs agreed to acquiesce in the 
unfortunate course thus taken. We find those who 
set up for being the especial guardians of policy 
founded on precedent and usage, proposing to tear 
up by the roots in one-third of the empire, institu- 
tions which had for many centuries existed in all: 
and while earnestly striving in other respects to 
maintain inviolate the legislative union of the three 
countries, bent upon establishing a broad mark of 
civil disqualification, and of fixing an unmistakeable 
brand of political inferiority upon one of the three. 
It was upon the whole, the most signel end lament- 
able, because the most gratuitous and uncompen- 
sated, error into which the subject of these memoirs 
ever fell; and the only extenuation that can be 
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offered for his fault is, that he was one of the first 
who became conscious of it, and one of the most 
anxious for its retrieval. But it were vain to deny 
that in 1836 Sir J. Graham suffered himself to be 
misled by the circumstances of the moment, and by 
the counsels of those to whom he had recently 
learned to look for sympathy, into aiding and 
abetting opposition to a measure, which, as the event 
proved, was certain to pass, and which, when passed, 
belied in its operation every prophecy and prognostic 
urged as a justification for resisting it. 

The Ministerial Bill for Ireland was founded like 
that for England on the Report of a Commission, 
which set forth the evils of the old corporations. 
These it proposed altogether to extinguish, and in 
their stead to establish municipal bodies in the prin- 
cipal towns, to be elected by the resident house- 
holders. Sir R. Peel announced that he did not 
mean to defend the continued existence of the old 
corporations, whose political function as garrisons of 
Protestant ascendancy had ceased with the passing 
of Catholic Emancipation: but at his instance, Lord 
Francis Egerton moved on going into Committee, 
that the bill should be divided into two parts, with 
the view of omitting that which went to create new 
municipalities. 

Sir J. Graham pressed Ministers “to say whether 
or not they considered Ireland fit for municipal in- 
stitutions identical with those of England, If they 
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did, why had they consented to waive the elective 
nomination of sheriffs? If not, it was clear that 
there lurked beneath their professions of assimila- 
tion of laws, a conviction that it was not safe to 
legislate for both countries on the same principles, 
and that elective bodies in Ireland were not to be 
trusted by them in the same degree in which they were 
trusted in England. Then, with regard to the muni- 
cipal franchise. The theory of the Government was, 
that it was necessary in legislation to proceed identi- 
cally with all the three nations which formed the 
empire. In Scotland they had fixed the municipal 
qualification at £10; and in England at rating and 
residency for two years and a half with payment of 
rates, which was generally admitted to be equivalent 
to the same thing, yet the bill for Ireland placed the 
qualification at £5. Where then was the alleged 
identity? [Mr O’Connell here interrupted by yawning 
aloud.} He begged the hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s pardon, but he hoped, if he could prevent it, 
that he should not be subjected to so unseemly an 
interruption. M. de Tocqueville had said that 
when once the franchise began to be lowered, it was 
impossible to arrest the impulse thus given, until we 
reached universal suffrage. If then a lower fran- 
chise was conferred on Ireland, and laws were to be 
uniform, the consequence must speedily be a lower- 
ing of the suffrage in Seotch and English municipali- 
ties likewise. But were they not called upon to legis- 
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late for a country whose condition was altogether 
anomalous, where the great mass of property belong- 
ed to one religion, and where the great mass of the 
population belonged to another? On the one side 
there was great landed property, hereditary wealth, 
refinement, education, luxury, the daughter of long 
and uninterrupted enjoyment: on the other side 
there was an overwhelming mass rising in intelligence 
and wealth, but still in its lower grades, oppressed 
by ignorance and poverty, stimulated by an ardent 
desire to acquire, which was more powerful than that 
to resist or retain. On the part of the property of 
the country there was the Protestant religion, adopt- 
ed from rational conviction, or from hereditary prepos- 
session ; on the part of the population there was the 
Roman Catholic religion exercising its wonted influ. 
ence over the heart, the conscience, and the judgment 
of its millions of adherents. Such a state of things 
existed in no other country in the world. History 
and experience afforded no light by which to steer. 
The case must therefore be dealt with specially, and 
in reference to the peculiar circumstances of the time. 
It was said that Municipal Reform worked well in 
England, and that it must work equally well in Ire- 
land—that no deliberation was requisite on such a 
point, for what had been granted in one case must 
be conceded in the other. Such a proposition was 
most degrading to the science of Government. What 
were the qualities that ennobled that science? Pru- 
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dence, foresight, quick perception, sound judgment, 18s. 
discretion in choosing between conflicting difficulties, 
courage in adhering to the right choice when made : 

he would add, magnanimity in abandoning # course 
which experience had proved to be erroneous. Those 

were the qualities which, in his humble estimation, 
dignified and adorned the science of Government ; 

but on the other hand they dwindled into insigni- 
ficance and must be discarded as useless, if once the 
Position were admitted, that because a rule hed in 

one case proved useful, it was necessary inall. Would 

they extend the English Poor Law to Ireland? He 
called on Ministers to be consistent. The doctrine 

that what was good in one case must of necessity be 

good in another, without reference to circumstances, 

was in medicine the doctrine of empiricism,—in poli- & rion 
tics the doctrine of pedantry and imposture. He legislation. 
said this without hesitation, because such had not 
hitherto been the principle or practice of the legisla- 
ture. Why had not annual registration been applied 

to Ireland under the Reform Bill? Were there not 
distinctions made as to the mode of voting, founded 

on the different condition of the two countries? 
Conclusive proof that Government did not venture 
thoroughly to carry out their professions of identical 
logislation, was to be found in this very bill, which 
proposed to vest all the powers of police in Irish 
towns in the Crown, while in all English towns ex- 

cept London, they were vested in the corporations. 

6 
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When the Appropriation clause had been objected to 
on the ground that the English and Irish Churches 
were one in law, they were told that the condition of 
the two countries was so utterly different, that the 
same legislation, or legislation in the same spirit, 
would not apply. The same observation might be’ 
made regarding the Coercion Act, which had still 
several years to run ere it expired, but which in 
even its modified form nobody thought necessary or 
expedient in England. All admitted the agitated, and 
as he thought diseased, state of society in Jreland. 
Great concessions had been made, and he would not if 
he could recall any one of them. He rejoiced to see 
Catholic gentlemen in that House, for he thought it 
the safest and best place for them to state what they 
or their constituents felt to be grievances. But when 
he was asked to go further, and told there was no 
standing still, and that he must either go onwards or 
go back, then he would ask whether that meant that he 
must by this bill, as Mr O’Connell had said, establish 
permanently ‘normal schools of agitation in Ire- 
land?’ Corporations so constituted in Ireland 
would become schools of treason and rebellion,—the 
last fatal symptom preceding the overthrow of the 
Church, and the dissolution of the legislative Union. 
An hon. and learned member (Mr Sheil), on a former 
evening, concluded a speech of much power and 
splendour of eloquence, by exclaiming, ‘ Remember 
we are seven millions, and this measure we must and 
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will have.’ He must confess that this observation 
grated somewhat harshly on his ear, like a prelude 
to the mischief he most dreaded. He should be 
sorry to meet menace by menace, or give way to 
feelings of indignation, which would only provoke 
& corresponding repetition of such sentiments. It 
should be remembered that the Protestants of Eng- 
land and Ireland had recently strengthened their posi- 
tion ; that in compliance with the opinion of the House 
and the desire of their King, they had Jaid aside all the 
signs and symbols by which they were bound together 
in secretly organized societies, and that they now stood 
firmly united in the face of day. The Protestants of 
the two countries were now resolved, as one man, to 
maintain and support the Protestant Establishment, 
by every constitutional means in their power, an 
Establishment still favoured by the law, and blessed, 
as he believed, by a higher sanction. But he would 
not repel threat by threat, nor look into the proba- 
bilities of the future. It behoved them to acta 
bolder and a nobler part. What he wished to do was, 
to secure to all classes of the community, without 
reference to sect or creed, perfect freedom, and the 
full enjoyment of their lives and properties, under 
equal laws, firmly and impartially sdministered. 
But regarding this bill as an unconditional surrender 
of important means for securing these ends, he would 
support the motion of his noble friend.” * 


* Hansard, Debate in Commons, 18th May, 1836. 
ce 
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Mr O’Connel! could not repress his delight at the 
mistaken policy thus evolved, which would, as he 
truly said, supply him with new arguments and allies. 
The debate was long and angry, and at ita close 
807 votes against 243 rejected the amendment. On 
party as well as imperial grounds, the condemnation 
implied in a majority twice as great as that which 
Ministers could obtain on any other question in the 
Commons, ought to have served asa warning to the 
Peers. But the exasperation caused by incessant 
attacks on ecclesiastical and hereditary privileges, 
had rendered the members of the Upper House re- 
gardless of prudential considerations; and on the 
second reading of the bill, Lord Lyndhurst declared 
that its only result would be to substitute one set of 
exclusive corporations for another, and to render the 
condition of Ireland more hopeless and ungovern- 
able than before. The new bodies would be ex- 
clusively composed of Roman Catholics chosen 
under the sway of priestly intimidation. The ad- 
ministration of justice would be poisoned at its 
source ; and agitation permanently kept up in these 
new schools of sedition would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the Church, and end in the repeal of the 
Union, or civii war. Lord Melbourne contended that 
this was the language of unwarrantable exaggeration. 
‘Whether Mr O’Connell were man or devil, “spirit of 
health, or goblin damned,”——he was after all but 
mortal ; and they were to make laws for future gener- 
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ations, as well as for those which happened to be 1826. 
influenced by him. The householders of cities were 
in truth far less liable to be swayed by clerical dicta- 
tion, than the parliamentary constituencies in general, 
the greater portion of which were those of rural dis- 
tricts, or of small country towns. But even admitting 
the correctness of the analogy, the argument was 
the other way, for notwithstanding all the excitement 
and agitation adverted to, there were after all but 
thirty-six Catholic members returned for Ireland, 
while there were sixty-nine Protestants. 

Protracted debates ensued on various clauses ; 
but in every case Lord Lyndhurst carried his amend- 
ment, by a considerable majority; until he had vir- 
tually made the bill his own, and defaced nearly 
all its original features. Tt was in vain that the Fropal of 
Duke of Richmond attempted to effect a compromise. Richmond. 
On the Irish Church question he still went cor- 
dially with Sir James Graham and Lord Stanley, but 
on the proposal to deprive Ireland of municipal 
tights he refused to accept with them the guidance 
of Sir Robert Peel. Declaring that he no longer 
acknowledged any party ties, and that he was desirous 
only of recording his independent conviction of what 
was best for the State, he proposed that the seven 
largest cities of Ireland should retain their corporate 
privileges and distinctions. It had been objected 
that the elections in those places would be virtually 
in the hands of one individual. Must he then bring 
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himself to think that they were legislating solely with 
reference to one man? Was it fitting that the House 
of Lords should shape their course of legislation in a 
different way from what justice would dictate, because 
one individual happened to possess a singular degree 
of influence over his fellow-countrymen? If they 
wished to take from him the exceptional power he 
wielded, let them show the people of Ireland that 
they were willing to render them full, fair, and impar- 
tial justice. Let them not enable that individual to 
go into the great towns of Ireland and to say, “ You, 
the inhabitants of Dublin, Belfast, or Cork, are 
treated by the Legislature that governs you, a3 unfit 
for the exercise of corporate privileges, whilst the 
poor fishermen of the smallest out-port of Eng- 
Yand or Scotland are considered entitled to the 
right of managing their own concerns.” He must 
object to the adoption of a policy which, in his judg- 
ment, could only tend to put new weapons into the 
hands of agitators.* 

It was in the course of a long and elaborate reply 
to this wise and manly address, that Lord Lyndhurst 
was betrayed into using the memorable expression, 
that branded indelibly the policy he advocated in this 
matter, with want of foresight, reason, and justice ; 
and which while it inflamed all the passions he de- 
plored, and furnished new weapons to the foes of the 
Union, served to detach many from the ranks of 


* Hansard, Lords, 1st Aug. 1886. 
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resistance to Irish Municipal Reform. One fourth 
of the inhabitants of Ireland, he said, were “ Eng- 
lish by descent, English in their habits, English 
in their useges, Protestant in their religion, and 
unalterably attached to English connection. If ever 
there was a minority standing on their own de- 
fence, it was the Protestants of Ireland. What was 
their position? They had to contend with a popula- 
tion aliens in blood, aliens in language, and aliens in 
religion, regarding the English as invaders, and ready 
to expel them on the first opportunity. Such was 
the state of Ireland, and in legislating for such a 
country, noble Lords opposite were under the neces- 
sity of giving up their own propositions, and in many 
respects modifying their own bill; but the measure 
required to be still further modified. With these 
considerations before their eyes, it did appear incom- 

- prehensible how noble Lords could suppose that such 
a country could be legislated for on the same princi- 
ples as England.” 

It is difficult to describe the echo, which the 
reiteration of these fatal words found in the alienated 
heart of Ireland. Never probably was so much 
mischief wrought by one brief phrase. Men who 
had previously held aloof, flung themselves with pas- 
sionate resentment into the stream of agitation. 
Conditional Repealers rose up everywhere ; and those 
who had prognosticated the failure of a conciliating 
system of rule, rejoiced above measure. The mere 
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1886. rejection of the bill would have excited no such fer- 
ment. The prospect of popular benefit it held out, 
was to the many, dim and theoretical. They had 
not for generations known what it was to have a 
voice in the management of their own municipal 
affairs; and the political sense of the want, resulted 
mainly from reason and reflection in the minds of a 
comparative few. This indeed ought to have been 
the strongest of arguments in the minds of statesmen. 

Hewoning in favour of a reconstructive scheme. Lord Cotten- 
Cottam. ham secmed to have apprehended clearly the great 
truth when he urged “that the new popular 
bodies, it was proposed to call into being, would 
tend to absorb attention, and to divert men’s 
thoughts to local objects, from those political mat- 
ters to which they would otherwise be alone 
directed.” * But considerations like these were 
scoffed at, as speculative and fantastical. Detesta- 
tion of the great demagogue, and a blind eagerness to 
curb his power, were impulses too easily moved in an 
assembly, like that wherein Lord Lyndhurst bad no 
rival in the art of party stimulation; and when to 
these he chose to add appeals to the prejudices of 
race and creed, the House of Peers was ready to 
listen to any counsel however rash, or to cheer any 
taunt however fierce, he might be tempted to utter. 
Nothing marks, perhaps, so significantly the temper- 
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ature of party strife at the period in question, and 1886. 
the anger of the most moderate of men on the occa- 

sion, as the declaration of Lord Lansdowne on the 

third reading of the mutilated bill, that “ he concurred Destaration 
in regarding it as a direct and deliberate insult tothe fnadtrns, 
people of what had theretofore been the sister-king- 
dom.” It was certainly high time to pause and re- 
consider, when persons like the Duke of Richmond 

and Lord Lansdowne felt called upon to take a tone 

80 decisive against the views of Sir R. Peel, and the 
language of Lord Lyndhurst. Had Lord Stanley and 

Sir James Graham interposed at this critical juncture 

with temperate advice, they would have done them- 
selves great honour, and the country a great service. 

Sir James saw the opportunity, and was not indis- 
posed at first to seize it. But he naturally shrunk 

from incurring the reproach of causing a split among 

the Conservatives, so soon after his schism from the 
Whigs ; and finding the majority of his new allies 

bent on trying et any cost, whether municipal institu- 

tions could not be totally eradicated from one-third 

of the United Kingdom, while they were preserved 

in the remainder, he made up his mind to drift with 

the current he saw not how to stem. New provo- 
cations speedily afforded materials for raising subor- 
dinate and temporary issues, of which he was not 

slow in availing himself. But on the real question 

in dispute, he seems hardly to have tried to conceal 
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1836, his misgivings, and his anxiety that some middle term 
should be devised for coming to a settlement of 
the controversy. 

The Torié The Bill, as returned by the Lords, was described 

njested ~~ by Lord John Russell as no longer one answering to 
its original designation, but one for the total aboli- 
tion of Municipal Corporations in Ireland. If the 
questions raised had been matters of degree or 
amount or detail, he should have been ready to enter 
upon their consideration, with a hope of coming to 
some agreement. But he could not consent to be a 
participator in depriving the people of Ireland 
altogether of Municipal government, and thereby 
inflicting on them what could not be considered 
otherwise than a stigma and mark of degradation. 
To do so would be not only to strike a fatal blow at 
the Union, but to inflict a wound on the system of 
free government itself. To all the leading amend- 
ments of the Lords, he wonld therefore call upon the 
House to disagree.”* 

Specsh 0 # Sir J. Graham “heard with regret expressions 
that seemed to close the door to compromise. 
Farther concessions were demanded by the Catholic 
party in Ireland, under threats either of a disruption 
of the empire, or a fundamental change in the consti- 
tution of the House of Lords. Prince Talleyrand had 
said, that a Government which began a course of 
concession, was at last sure to make some concession, 
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which at the outset it had not contemplated. Par. 
liament had made already many important conces- 
sions to Ireland for the sake of peace, but he was 
sorry to say without effect. When they had thus 
been disappointed in the results they had expected, 
instead of being hurried further in that downward 
path, never crying halt to consider the effects pro- 
duced, he for one would say that the time had arrived 
when it was necessary to pause in so fruitless, if not 
so dangerous a course. (An ironical cheer from Mr 
Evelyn Denison.) He was not to be deterred 
by that cheer. He challenged his convincing speech, 
and cared not for his unconvincing cheer. For his 
part he believed that the people of England were 
attached to the constitution ; and Reformer though 
he had ever been, he could not assent to the subversion 
of any one of its co-ordinate parts. Mr Hume had 
apologized for supporting Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment, on the ground that they were more radical 
than any other which could be found; and that as 
soon as their Irish measures were carried, he and his 
friends would take another tun. In a letter which 
had appeared in the morning papers of that day, 
Mr O’Connell had declared that without universal 
suffrage and an organic change in the House of 
Lords, justice to Ireland could not be obtained. In 
such a state of things he was not prepared to depart 
from his previous votes, unless he could be satisfied 
by arguments more cogent than any he had yet 
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1836. heard, that further concession would satisfy and con- 
ciliate those to whose demands previous concessions 
had apparently been made in vain.” 

Mr Spring Rice replied that the reason why past 
concessions had not produced the tranquillizing 
effects they might have done, was that in every 
instance they had been withheld as long as possible, 
and then only yielded with avowed reluctance. It 
was not past concession that produced the present 
evil ; it was past injustice,—it was delay. The Irish 
people were not unconscious of benefits received: but 
they had been greatly disappointed that those benefits 
had not been followed by others to which they were 
equally entitled with the people of Great Britain. 

After two nights’ debate, 384 members, including 
Mr Harcourt, Mr P. H. Fleetwood, Lord G. Lennox, 
Mr W. Long, Mr Pusey, Mr G. Wilbraham, Mr 
Copeland, and Sir J. Johnstone, voted with Ministers, 
while only 232 voted compliance with the alterations 
of the Lords. Thirty-four paired, and in a House 
where but seven abstained from voting, a majority of 
86 pronounced deliberately against the abolition of 
Municipal Government in Ireland. 

Retiring One of the strange perversions of fact by party 


Pension. 


virulence was that which sought to hold Sir James up 
to public odium as a legislative jobber, for his own 
personal advantage. The Act regulating the salaries 
and retiring pensions of Cabinet Ministers, had been 
introduced and carricd by him, when First Lord of 
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the Admiralty. Lord Auckland, when named as his 
successor in 1834, had stipulated for a pension of 
£2000 a year; and on the fact becoming known, 
the sinister inference was forthwith drawn, that Sir 
James had by statute made a like provision for him- 
self. In every particular the imputation was untrue. 
He had not only not taken any retiring pension 
whatever, but he had inserted a clause in the Act 
which specifically barred the claim of any retiring 
Minister, who, like himself, possessed independent 
fortune. He was, in a word, the parliamentary 
author of a disabling law, as regarded the class to 
which he himself belonged, but of a law which at the 
same time was meant to serve those less favoured by 
fortune, whose talents might raise them to eminent 
political rank for a season. Lord Auckland, who 
had previously held a sinecure of £600, and a pen- 
sion of £1000 a year, bargained for a retiring allow- 
ance of £2000 a year before he would consent to 
resign the pension, and accept the post of First Lord. 
A separate and special arrangement to that effect 
was made for his benefit, by the Treasury; and these 
circumstances were tortured into grounds for a 
charge of personal jobbing, on the part of his pre- 
decessor, for which there was no shadow of foundation, 
Upon the hustings he had exposed the wantonness of 
the calumny, and it was repeated in Cumberland no 
more. But the vitality of slander is proverbial. 
Elsewhere the story was re-produced again and 
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1834, again, as if it had never been confuted ; and it 
might have continued to accomplish its defamatory 
purpose, had it not fortunately imposed upon Sir 
Edward Codrington, who, in committee on the Navy 
estimates, put the question point-blank -how the 
right hon. baronet could have brought forward a 
measure so favourable to the department over which 
he then presided, as that Lord Auckland was en- 
abled after filling the office of First Lord for only 
a few months, to be secured £2000 pension for life. 
Sir James gladly seized the opportunity of crushing 
the calumny once and for all, by a few plain words 
which could not be gainsaid, and thus at length 
the lie was laid to rest. 

Withdrawal Notwithstanding all that had occurred to sever 
Broke, the Seceders from the Whigs, many links of sym- 
pathy and association bound them to their former 
friends. ‘They were still members of Brookes’s, and 
there were precedents enough to sanction their con- 
tinuing in the club, though no longer acting in 
unison with the general body of the party. Mr Pitt 
during his long tenure of power as head of the 
Tories, had never withdrawn his name ; and in recent 
years, Sir James Scarlett and Lord Rosslyn had con- 
tinued to be members long after their acceptance of 
office under the Duke of Wellington. Nor was it 
without much hesitation and reluctance that Sir J. 
Graham made up his mind to take his name out of 
a roll, on which it had been entered at the instance 
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of his earliest political friend, Lord A. Hamilton, 
and upon which it had remained for four-and-twenty 
years. But his heart was full of bitterness on 
account of the manner in which he had been treated 
by the organs and agents of the party: and no 
expression of regret or of repudiation had come from 
its chiefs, They not merely reminded him and his 
associates in schism on all occasions that they could 
do without them, which was only fair, but they 
seemed to make opportunities, he thought, for affect- 
ing exultation at their departure. And while they 
were held up to obloquy and denunciation, the “ great 
agitator” seemed every day to be more valued and 
consulted. The antipathy felt towards Mr O’Con- 
nell at this time, among the upper classes of society, 
and the apprehensions entertained of the increase of 
his power in England, can hardly be described. 
His popularity out of doors was indeed only 
equalled by the passionate detestation with which he 
was regarded by the Court, the gentry, and nearly 
the whole of the professional classes. Men who 
gave themselves little trouble about politics were the 
most excitable on the subject ; and many who had 
all their lives been the advocates of toleration and 
Reform, were perhaps unconsciously swayed in their 
renunciation of old party ties, by hostility to O’Con- 
nellism. How far the pervading sentiment may have 
influenced individuals in specific acts we cannot tell ; 
but it undoubtedly contributed in no slight degree 
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to induce several of its most distinguished members 
to withdraw in 1836 from Brookes’s club. Amongst 
them were Lord Brougham, Sir F. Burdett, Lord 
Stanley, and Sir J. Grabam. 

Another and more sacred tie was this year rent 
asunder. From the period of his father’s death, 
Lady Catherine had lived, sometimes at Bath, where 
she enjoyed the society of her friend Mrs Hannah 
More, but for the most part in London. Her 
circle of friends and acquaintances was large, and 
chiefly consisted of those who shared the deep Evan- 
gelical convictions she had Jong entertained. Though 
differing in some respects from the opinions of bis 
mother, Sir James was personally intimate with many 
of her religious friends, and for many years belonged 
tothe same congregation.* Lady Catherine’s health 
from the commencement of 1836 visibly declined. 
Her usual buoyancy of spirits had deserted her, and 
she became conscious that her end drew near. Her 
son was more than ever constant in his attention to 
her, visiting her frequently, and entering with tender- 
ness into every subject on which she happened to 
express a wish. He had been, as she often said, the 
Kindest and the best of sons to her; and one of the 
few desires she longed to see gratified ere she quitted 
life was, that he should be in all respects even as 


* That of which the Rev. Dr. Thorpe was the minister at 
the Church of the Lock Hospital; and afterwards at Bel- 
grave Chapel. 
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she was, save her bonds of age and pain. On the 1830. 
20th September at her house in Bryanston Square, 
this excellent woman sank to rest, in the 71st year 
of a life that had been spent in doing good. Her 
remains were borne to the tomb with the absence of 
parade which she enjoined, and which her son invari- 
ably preferred. Autumn’s leaves were falling ere he 
returned to Netherby; and there was little in exter- 
nal things to divert his mind from the depressing 
thoughts, to which for some time he seems to have 
given way. In reply to a letter of condolence 
on Lady Catherine’s death from Mr Howard, of 
Corby, written before leaving London, this state 
of feeling is painfully betrayed. “The long and 
constant friendship which you and Mrs Howard 
evinced towards my mother, was in unison with the 
kind feelings which connected my father’s family 
with yours; and it was the happiness of both my 
parents not to survive the intimacies of their early 
days, ‘To the very end of my mother’s life, I heard 
her uniformly express in the kindest terms her warm 
regard for you, Mrs Howard, and every member of 
your family. Allow me to add, that with sincere 
regard I still remain,” &e. &. 

The struggle of parties henceforth was waged The mer 
chiefly upon Irish ground. Lord Melbourne had 6 on in Tre- 
discarded wholly the principle of sectarian exclusion ; 
Catholics were admitted to office in both countries, 
and participation in times spars in political agitation, 
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was declared to be no longer a bar to administrative 
distinction, Mr O'Connell was not slow in availing 
himself of the combined advantages which legisla- 
tive offence and ministerial favour afforded him. He 
employed the winter months in organizing a hew 
society called the General Association, which for the 
first time since 1829, re-united the elements of popu- 
lar power in Ireland which had been dissevered by 
the question of Repeal, and which placed him 
once more at the head of an array, whose property, 
intelligence, and numbers, it seemed perilous, if not 
impossible, to disregard. The objects of the Associa- 
tion were set forth in terms sufficiently general to per- 
mit the adhesion of moderate men, while the utmost 
freedom was allowed in its debates to the strongest 
assertion of national and religious discontent. Muni- 
cipal Reform, and the reduction of the Church Estab- 
lishment to congregational limits, were its prim- 
ary aims; and its versatile chief professed himself 
bent on loyally trying the experiment, whether Ire- 
land could not be peacefully and prosperously go- 
verned, after all, by a united legislature. Resistance 
to the payment of tithes was greatly stimulated by 
the language used in the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, and collisions between the peasantry and 
the authorities, whose aid was invoked by some of 
the clergy, ended frequently in loss of life. For the 
most part the attempt was abandoned in despair ; 
and a feeling gradually began to spread among 
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members of the Church on both sides of the 1027. 
Channel, that an exclusive Establishment could no 
longer be maintained. The whole of the Liberal 
press advocated this view. In the letters of Dr 
Arnold, the idea is expressed without reserve. He 
would at once acknowledge the fact that Ireland was 
not a Protestant but a Catholic country, and restore 
to the clergy of its people those endowments which 
at the Reformation had been forcibly taken away 
from them.* Somewhat later Archbishop Whateley 
avowed his conviction, that if the Protestant Church 
was to be preserved in Ireland, its temporalities must 
be reduced, and redistributed on the Congregational 
principle, the surplus being made applicable to the 
educational wants of the whole community. 

Such was the condition of things at the begin- Sumion of 
ning of the Session of 1837, a condition which Sir * 
J. Graham and those who thought with him, contem- 
plated with feelings of dejection and almost of dis- 
may. In the debates on the address many angry 
comments were made upon the proceedings of 
the General Association, and the sympathy existing 
between its prominent members and the Ministers of 
the Crown, as shown by the promotion in various 
instances of the former to positions of trust and emo- 
lument. Early in February the Irish Municipal Bill 
was again introduced in the Commons, Lord J. 


* Life of the Rey. Thomas Arnold, vol. ii. Letters, 
27th April and 11th May, 1886. 
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Rassell stating that to his mind it “ bespoke a due 
approciation of constitutional privileges rather than 
8 lswless indifference to them, that it was not 
until this Bill had been rejected with insult, the 
General Association, of which so much had been 
said elsewhere, was formed. Could it be wondered 
at if the means of agitation which had been found 
successful on former occasions, had thus been resorted 
to again? Your oppressions,” said the noble 
Lord, “taught them to hate,—your concessions, to 
brave you; you exhibited to them how scanty was 
the stream of your bounty, and how full the tribute 
of your fear. Such then is the creation of your own 
narrow policy. The Association is hefore you. And 
what is the remedy? Is it that this Association 
should be suppressed? No; the remedy is to treat 
Treland as you treat England and Scotland.”* A 
long debate cnsued full of bitter vecriminations ; and 
the members for North Lancashire and East Cum- 
herland came in for their usual share. Their identi- 
fication with the Conservative party under the Jead- 
ership of Sir Robert Peel was no longer doubtful- 
They had not joined the Carlton club, a circumstance 
regarded in party warfare, as of more significance 
than votes or speeches in opposition on the most im- 
pertant measure. Yet many who had treated them 
as waverers or malcontents, now accused them of 
apostasy, or cheered the taunts with which they were 
* Hansard, Debate, 7th Feb., 18387. 
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assailed. They could not submit silently to these 1897. 
assaults, or refrain from retaliation, if they were to 
maintain their position as men of mark and might in 
Parliament, or in the country. The smaller the 
number who had followed their fortunes, the more 
necessary it was for them individually to show them- 
selves ready to do battle, whensocver challenged. 
Both were consequently brought into personal collision 
with those from whom they had seceded, oftener 
than was desirable for their true interest or fame. 
But there was no help for it. Mad they shunned 
the conflict or shrunk from giving blow for blow, 
they would have been lost as public men, in a storm 
of contumely ; and they would have altogether failed 
to serve the cause, for sake of which they had made 
so many sacrifices. Between them and their Radical 
antagonists, the running fight was kept up without 
ceasing. They got no quarter, and they gave none. 
A like spirit showed itself gradually in their con- 
flicts with old friends ; until at last many a linger- 
ing tie of private confidence and intimacy was rent 
in twain. 

On going into Committee, Lord F. Egerton was sind Feb, 
again put forward to move the entire extinction of Eger Heim 
Corporations in Ireland, upon the ground that the rep fqeand 
social condition of that country would render their 
well-working, as popularly elective bodies, impossible. 

“So long as a Government happened to exist, which , 
enjoyed the fleeting confidence of Mr O'Connell and 
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his friends, no serions difficulty might perhaps arise. 
But whenever an Administration should be called to 
power, less fortunate in possessing his favour, and less 
disposed to court it, these bodies were certain to 
become grave impediments to the preservation of 
peace, and the enforcement of the law. Sheriffs 
would be chosen without regard to character, and. 
permanent assemblics would be constituted ex- 
clusively of one particular creed, in obedience to the 
mandate of the priest and the menace of the dema- 
gogue. Nothing of the kind conld be apprehended 
in England or Scotland, and therefore Municipal 
institutions need not be looked on with foar in these 
more tranquil realins: but in Ireland a totally differ- 
ent state of things existed, rendering necessary 
different system of police, a different criminal law, a 
different system of education, and a different system 
of Poor Relief. Identity of other institutions did 
not exist, and was not so much as even reconi- 
mended or promised ; where then was the cogency 
of the argument derived from analogy? It would 
be better to strengthen the executive power by 
concentrating all executive authority in the Crown ; 
and better to diminish the opportunities for political 
contention, by extinguishing every trace of local 
self-rule.” In debate this policy, as might have been 
expected, was overlaid by a mass of personal and 
party topics, full of interest and mischief at the time, 
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but which it would be worse than useless to revert 1887. 
to here. 

Sir James too clearly saw that every argument Sir James's 
for separate systems of government in the two cere 
countries, was borrowed from the logic of Repeal, 
and might be fatally applied against the maintenance 
of the Church. He was not insensible to the grow- 
ing evil and embarrassment of the position. He 
did not flinch on that account however, or fail to 
bear his part in the unavailing struggle. But with 
characteristic sagacity he sought to limit its duration, 
even at the moment when the more intractable of 
those around him were loudest in their vows of 
“No surrender.” lis arguments against the Irish 
Corporation Bill, though often barbed with pointed 
sarcasm, and levelled with resentful aim, were after 
all reasons for delay, rather than for eventual denial. 

His main object appears to have been to turn the 
demand for Municipal Reform to account, in coming 
toa settlement of the Church Question ; and apart 
from the incidental topics, of which nobody was more 
apt to avail himself, his speeches on the subject were 
chiefly devoted to the demonstration of what he 
conceived to be the additional danger to the Estab- 
lishment, which would ensue, if, while the anti-tithe 
war continued, a number of elective councils were 
created in Ireland, predominantly Catholic in their 
composition, A majority of eighty again declared 
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against the project of municipal extinction. The 
clauses were sharply contested, but no important 
change was made, and the bill was set down for third 
reading before Easter. It was now plain to all clear- 
sighted observers, that the cause of obstruction had 
made no way ; and among the more moderate Con- 
servatives, symptoms of growing reluctance were 
manifested to perseverance in a course, that entailed 
nothing but odium and discomfiture. In private 
Sir James urged the expediency of a change of tactics, 
and the policy of endeavouring to make terms, while 
terms might yet be made. Many sensible men con- 
curred in his view; but it was overborne by the 
yehemence of the more ultra section, comprising most 
of the Irish Conservatives. ‘I'he Ultras in both Houses 
complained, that after acquiesciug without a strug- 
gle in the repudiation of Orangeism, and in the 
proposal to extinguish Protestant corporations, they 
should be called upon to assent to the erection in 
any form, however modified, of municipalities where- 
in Catholics would have necessarily a preponderance. 
The seats of more than one of those who took an 
active part on this side of the question, were sup- 
posed to be ut stake; and others felt themselves 
too deeply pledged to friends and followers, to give 
way. Moderate counsels savoured with them only 
of weakness and time-serving. The leaven of Whig- 
gery was still in their new allies ; and the great offence 
of Sir Robert Peel, though forgiven, was too recent 
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to be forgotten. If the party was not based on Pro- 
testant principles, and did not fight under the No 
Popery flag, there was nothing to fight for, and no 
Jonger any use in party ties. After some warm dis- 
cussion, tending only to prove how speedily the 
party breach of 1829 might be made to gape again, 
the minority had to give way; and for the sake of 
preserving external unity, all agreed to vote as before, 
against the third reading. The fact of these intes- 
tine differences could not be wholly concealed ; and 
when in debate the Whigs were taunted with the 
discrepant opinions of their Radica) auxiliaries, whose 
votes were essential to their continuance in power, 
the Opposition were sarcastically reminded of similar 
differences amongst themselves.* 

But while voting as had been agreed on, Sir 
James took care to clear himself of the imputation of 
opposing local self-government on any other than 
temporary and exceptional grounds. The danger 
from the measure to the Church in Ireland was the 
most important question to be considered. As re- 
lated to his own opposition to the bill, this was the 
cardinal point by which he was guided. His strong 
objection to the proposal was that it would supply a 
powerful lever, whereby the destruction of the Estab- 
lishment might be effected. 

“He did not stand there to propose a bill of in- 


* See Debate on the third reading of the Bill, 11th April, 
1887. 
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dictment against the people of Ireland. Their prima 
Jacie right to Municipal privileges was plain ; and the 
onus to prove the exception rested with those who 
opposed the measure. It was the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the Established Church was placed 
in Ireland, that were to be considered, and for one, 
he would distinctly say that if he could see the 
Church of Ireland placed in a position of greater se- 
curity he should be happy, in the hope of remov- 
ing uny angry feeling on the part of the people of 
Ircland, and in the hope of removing the impres- 
sion that any national insult was intended towards 
them,-—he for one (though he could not approve of 
the present bill) would say that he would not oppose 
the erection of Municipal Institutious, if they could 
only satisfy him that they could be granted with 
safety to the Church. But if the Government again 
introduced a Tithe Bill with the Appropriation 
clause, a principle inadmissible, and which might 
be applicd in England as well as in Ireland, in that 
case he could not give his vote in favour of the 
bill.” * 

The Duke of Wellington did not oppose the 
second reading in the Peers, but moved the post- 
ponement of its consideration in Committee, until the 
Government measure respecting Irish tithes should 
be before them. This was in effect adopting the 
course suggested by Sir J. Graham, for making the 

* Hansard, Speech on third reading, 11th April, 1887. 
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concession on the one point, conditional upon the  18s7, 
obtaining of certain terms respecting the other. It 

was part of the same policy to require that the enact- 

ment of a Poor Law for Ireland, should precede the 
creation of new franchises there, in order that a system 

of rating might be established, which should form the 

basis of electoral qualification: and the first bill mak- 

ing provision for the relief of the poor in that coun- 

try, upon 8 system somewhat similar to that estab- 
lished in England under the New Poor Law of 18th Feb. 
1884, met with his entire approval. Ministers indeed 1) ?°* 
objected warmly to the course of legislation thus 
adopted by the Lords, and refused to bring forward 

a third measure relative to Ireland, until their plan 
respecting Church Rates in England had been dis- 
posed of in the Commons. It provided for the bet- 

ter administration of episcopal and capitular estates, 

by means of a lay commission which should possess 

new powers of leasing, improving, and otherwise 
dealing with the same; and out of the enhanced 
value, it proposed that provision should be made for 

the maintenance and repair of churches, in exonera- 

tion of the community in general from a yearly paro- 

chial charge. The bishops, whose legislative func- 

tions were again attacked by a motion of Mr C. 
Lushington,* (for which a larger minority voted than 

when the question had previously been raised,) 
headed a powerful opposition to the scheme. On 

* It was defeated by 197 sguinst 92. 
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1937. the first division, a majority of twenty-three appeared 
to be in its favour ; but on a subsequent stage num- 
bers were more evenly balanced. Sir James spoke 
at great length, criticizing the details of Mr Spring 
Rice’s plan, aud reiterating the objections taken by 
Sir W. Follett, Lord Stanley, and Sir R. Peel, upon 
financial and Jegal-grounds. In a very full House 
their arguments were overruled by a majority of 
only five, and the project was thereupon aban- 
doned.* 

r The closeness of the division of the 23rd of May, 

wiaion of a : a 

new writfer accounts for the more than ordinary solicitude be- 
trayed just then on both sides, in securing additional 

votes. A curious illustration of this anxicty, and of 

the state of party feeling at the time, was afforded by 

the discussion of a question of privilege raised by 

Sir J. Graham. By the retirement of Mr Oswald, 

the representation of Glasgow had become vacant ; 

aud on the 27th the writ for a new election was 
forwarded from the Crown office to the town resid- 

ence of the Lord Chancellor, to receive the great seal. 

Lord Cottenham happened to be at Wimbledon ; 

and before the messenger had returned therefrom, 

the hour had passed for the despatch of the mails. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr E. J. Stanley, 

wrote a private letter to Colonel Maberly, then 
Secretary of the Post-office, saying “that it was of 

the greatest consequence the writ for Glasgow 

Hansard, Debate in Commons, 22nd Mer, 1837. 
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should go by that night’s post ; so that if it did not 
arrive in time for the Glasgow mail, he should wish 
it to be forwarded by express.” alf an hour after 
the despatch of the mail from ihe General Post-office, 
the writ was consequently forwarded by express 
riding post. It reached Glasgow four hours later, 
and the necessary proclamation was not made until 
the following day. No party advantage appears to 
have accrued in consequence ; but conceiving the 
course to have been irregular as regarded the mode 
of transmission, Sir James on the 26th intimated to 
Mr Stanley in the louse, that he was about to put 
a question to him in his place. ‘The Secretary of 
the Treasury said, —“ Will you state what the 
question is?” “No, 1 will not,” was the reply ; 
«you will hear it when I rise,’—a reply of whose 
scant courtesy Mr Stanley with some reason com- 
plained. But the party battle had grown hot, and 
little temper or forbearance was shown on either side. 
The specific question of fact put by the member 
for East Cumberland was, whether or not the 
writ for Glasgow had been forwarded by express 
under the direction of a member of the Government ; 
and the question of privilege grounded thereon, 
which he sought to raise, was whether the provisions 
of the 53rd of Geo. III., which regulate the trans- 
mission of writs for new elections, had not thereby 
been infringed. Witnesses were ordered to attend 
at the bar on the 30th instant. The circumstances 
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already stated were proved; and Mr Stanley pro- 
duced a copy of his letter to Colonel Maberly. He 
entered into a full explanation of the facts of the 
case, admitting that the construction of the statute 
might be doubtful, but he cited a precedent of 1829, 
when a similar course had been taken under the 
Administration of the Duke of Wellington, with 
reference to the borough of Sandwich; and this 
served to decide the point in the judgment of the 
House. A sharp altercation seems to have been 
caused hy a question put to one of the witnesses at 
the bar, regarding the identity of Mr Stanley’s letter 
of the 17th with that subsequently produced, and 
the conduct of Sir James throughout the proceedings 
was severely commented on, by more than one of 
those who took Mr Stanley’s part. Sir Robert 
Inglis vindicated the propriety of the question 
which had been asked; ond maintained thet the 
House, when acting judicially, was bound to see 
every document duly authenticated, which might be 
laid before it, irrespective of the consideration it 
might be disposed to show for the personal feelings of 
any houourable member. Sir James wholly disclaimed 
the imputation that he had sought to impugn the 
word of Mr Stanley, and disdainfully refused to 
enter into any vindication of his acts or motives. 
“His conduct was before the public, and between 
him and the Hon. Secretary to the Treasury, the pub- 
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lic must adjudicate. It was for the public to decide 1837. 
whether in the principles which had guided, or the 
incidents which had characterized, his public life, he 
had been influenced by private considerations of 
a mean or despicable character; or whether the 
motives by which he had been actuated, were not as 
pure and as fitted to win public approval, as they 
had already entirely secured the approbation of his 
own heart and conscience. With regard to the 
taunts which had beex thrown out against his public 
and private character, he should only say, that they 
would not deter him from following that course 
which his own sense of honour, justice, and propriety 
suggested.” 

In the midst of the increasing heat and acri- Accosrion of 
mony of party conflict which marked the barren “* 
session of 1887, the reign of William IV. drew toa 
close. For some months he had ceased to take his 
wonted interest in public affairs ; the transaction of 
business became daily more irksome to him; he 
languidly assented to what his Ministers told him 
was necessary, and ceased to trouble himself about 
the probabilities of further political change. On the 
20th of June the King died at Windsor ; and on the 
same day both Houses met for the purpose of taking 
the oath of allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

On the following day Lord J. Russell appeared at 
the bar of the Commons, charged with a message 
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from the Queen. A cry immediately arose of “ Hats 
off,” and the Speaker, forgetful for the moment of 
the precise usage prescribed on such occasions, 
announced from the chair that “ Members must be 
uncovered.” Every one present forthwith complied, 
with the exception of Sir J, Graham, who excited 
soine observation by continuing to wear his hat until 
the first words of the message were pronounced. As 
nothing at the time escaped the vigilance of party 
criticism, a paragraph appeared the samc evening in 
the True Sun, roflecting on the supposed indecorum. 
At the meeting of the House next day, the right 
hon. baronet called attention to the fact, for the 
purpose of explaining that he had only complied with 
the older, and as he thought better, custom of wait- 
ing until the initiatory word “ Regina” or “ Rex” 
was uttered, before uncovering,—a mode of testifying 
respect for the Crown which was more emphatic, 
and which had, he thought, a better effect. It was 
hardly necessary for him to say that he was as little 
wanting as any who heard him, in loyalty and devotion 
to his Sovercign; and that without volunteering empty 
professions of respect, he should be found as prompt 
as any man to prove his attachment to the throne, 
whenever fit occasion served. The Speaker said that 
the hon, member for East Cumberland was strictly 
correct in his observance of the practice of the House ; 
and he accounted for his own apparent deviation there- 
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from by his desire to preserve order and to gave 
time. 

All measures likely to lead to protracted contro- 
versy were dropped, and the business of the Session 
was brought to a close by the end of July, prepara- 
tory to the dissolution of Parliament. 

A third son was born to Sir James on the 13th 
of April, 1836, whose baptismal names (James Stan- 
ley) were understood to mark the mutual regard 
subsisting between his father and his father’s most 
intimate friend. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MEMBER FOR PEMBROKE. 


1887—1841. 


1087. Tax course of events tended more and more to 
Krcouber: estrange the feelings of his once enthusiastic sup- 
= porters in Cumberland, and he was not unaware 

of the degree, however he might deceive hjm- 
self as to the extent, of the alienation. . Many! in- 
dications of disappointment and disapproval b'oke 
forth from time to time, and more than one of those 
who felt themselves justified in volunteering fonfi- 
dential advice, hinted their fears that he wastiosing 
his hold on the county. Others reminded him 
angrily of his Dalston vows to stand by the Blue 
cause in all events, and reproached him sharply 
with his change of sides in Parliament. The tone of 
these remonstrances was little calculated to shake 
his resolve, if indeed it were intended to do so. He 
complained that all the services he had rendered 
seemed to be suddenly forgotten, because he refused 
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to espouse a principle which he had never professed; _ 1837. 
and to become the ally of Mr O’Connell: and the 
imputation of political dishonesty, pecause he had 
sacrificed power and emolument rather than vote for 
what nearly one half of a reformed House of Com- 
mons regatded as unjust, he treated as a wanton 
insult. As member for Cumberland, he had served 
them well, and as they confessed, with more distine- 
tion than most of his predecessors ; but if they did 
not choose him to be their representative, he did 
not choose to be their delegate ; and with haughty 
and hot words every expostulation was repelled. 
Tt is probable that at heart he did not believe 
the strong politicians of Brampton spoke the general 
sentiments of the county; and it is certain that he 
ascribed to party instigation from head-quarters, 
the threatened assault on his local position. But his 
manner of encountering it tended only to exasperate 
discontent, and to fan the rising flame. 

The dissolution came, and it soon appeared that by 
a considerable section of his former political friends pr 
had made up their minds to oppose his re-election. 
To add to his mortification he learned that a requi- 
sition signed by 2590 electors had been addressed 
to Major Aglionby, one of his oldest and best sup- 
portera, and that he had consented to take the field 
against him. Local ties and personal attachments 
insured the support of many dissatisfied friends, 
and there were some, with whom the weight of 

se 
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his authority and example had told, in the fluctu- 
ations of political opinion. If all these remained 
staunch, and if besides he could reckon on the votes 
of the Conservatives, who, though a minority, were 
numerous and influential, he might still defeat his 
new antagonist, and retain the seat of which at heart 
he was so proud. Elements so discordant how- 
ever are not easily combined ; and when ostensibly 
combined, they are hard to be kept together during 
@ protracted canvass. Men acting from opposite 
motives will readily agree at the outset to sink their 
differences, and to march in convergent columns 
upon the same point ; but as their once hostile ban- 
ners come in sight, and their well-known party tunes 
jar upon the ear, traditional distrusts spring up 
afresh. Each puzzled and perplexed contingent be- 
comes tormented with the fear, that it is after all 
being only duped by the other; reciprocal suspicion 
finds vent in mutual jeer and taunt; and even though 
the compressive force of skilful management may 
succeed for the moment in averting open feud, many 
fall out of rank by the way, unable to endure the 
anomaly of their position, and when most wanted 
are not to be found. The heads of the Conservative 
party in the county offered to render all the sid 
they could command, and to a great extent they made 
good their promises. Lord Lonsdale professed to 
forget all that had been said and done at Carlisle in 
1826, and at Cockermouth in 1881; and those who 
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were supposed to know his real wishes and inten- 1887. 
tions declared themselves anxious that Sir James 
should win. But it was not so easy to efface the 
recollection of his retrenchment speeches, or his 
votes for the abolition of ten Irish Bishopries, or of 
his denunciation of Sir R. Peel’s short-lived Admin. 
istration. From the first, doubts prevailed as to the 
possibility of his retaining his seat ; and while little 
could be ventured on by his warmest adherents to 
evoke anything like enthusiasm, it was impossible to 
dissipate the disheartening impression. A certain 
proportion of every constituency is swayed by the 
prevalent belief regarding success, and that of Cum- 
berland in 1837 proved no exception to the rule. 
Some of his old political friends, mingling with 
many of his new adherents, accompanied him on 
horseback to the hustings. They wore no colours; 
and the absence of the blue flag under which he had 
so often triumphed, was noted as an evil omen. 
The Conservative Patriot argued that there was no 
Teason why his old banner should not still be dis- 
played, and the liberal Journal anggested derisively, 
that to make matters even between his old and his 
new supporters he had better “put up White” as no 
colour. But this was a gentle prelude to the storm 
of reproach and ridicule in store for him. 
The popular current had fairly set in against him, The contest. 

and every hour it ran more deep and strong. On 
the day of nomination, while a long cavalcade did 
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honour to the Reform candidates, Messrs James and 
Aglionby, banners bearing every device suggestive 
of political recusancy, were displayed in mockery 
of the changed position of the once popular member. 
When he appeared in the Court House, surrounded 
by men who had never before been seen combined 
on such an occasion, the uproar was loud; and it 
was not allayed when Sir Philip Musgrave, hitherto 
an opponent, stood forth to nominate him. Sir 
James in vain essayed to wear a look of indifference 
to the manifestation of popular anger, of which he 
was the object. The recollection of other days was 
too fresh, and his sense of the unreasoning injustice 
too keen. His countenance darkened with vex- 
ation, and the deep mourning he still wore for his 
mother, contributed to enhance the impression on all 
who stood by, that he was an altered man. He 
looked down indeed from the hustings upon the 
noisy and insulting crowd with that hauteur of ex- 
pression and superciliousness of bearing which he 
could at will assume, and which proved so provoking 
to better-disciplined adversaries in a more decorous 
assembly. In reply to the many charges of tergiver- 
sation brought against him by the proposers and 
seconders of his opponents, he anxiously desired to 
obtain a hearing. The crowd were not disposed 
however to listen, and it was some time before he 
was permitted to proceed. “ He asked asa matter of 
justice, that having heard the accusation they should 
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hear the defence. Hard names had been applied to 
him for the course he had felt it to be his duty to 
pursue; but there was one at least which his pre- 
sence there had answered,—he was not a run-away : 
and whether or not it was their pleasure to give him 
a fair hearing, he was determined to give the county 
a fair opportunity of expressing its opinion by in- 
sisting on a poll. Nor could he be persuaded that 
long years of faithful and not inefficient service were 
so totally forgotten, as his adversaries would have 
them believe. He had been upbraided with the bit- 
terness of his tone in Parliament towards his former 
associates ; and they had had indeed a tolerable proof 
in the language and manner of some that day, who 
formerly had professed to be warm friends of his, 
how true it was that 


“ Love once past is best forgot, 
And often turns to hate.” 


He thought that on more calm reflection many 
of the expressions which had been applied to him 
would be remembered with regret, by those who had 
used them. For himself he was content however, that 
the issue should be decided on public grounds alone. 
Mr James consistently advocated the subversion of 
the House of Lords and the overthrow of the Church, 
and he on his part was entitled to claim credit 
for consistency in opposing both. The real question 
wea, whether they would retum a Conservative 
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or a Destructive Reformer, the professed friend of 
Mr O'Connell, or his decided adversary.” 

He was proceeding, when the interruptions be- 
came so loud and continuous, as to render his words 
inaudible; and after waiting for a short time in the 
vain expectation of being heard, he retired from the 
hustings, charging his friends to demand a poll. In 
the course of the afternoon a spirited address to 
the electors appeared with his name, recapitulating 
the more prominent points in controversy. It was 
distributed as widely as the shortness of the time 
allowed, but the greater part of the constituency were 
never aware of its contents. Inflamed as men’s 
passions were at the moment, it is not likely that 
their votes would have been changed by any ar- 
guments he could use. Nevertheless in the opinion 
of many who politically differed from him, the 
case thus put by him was not easily answerable. 
The constituency of East Cumberland did not 
share in certain of the extreme opinions of Mr 
James, respecting the House of Lords and the suf- 
frage. These opinions did not indeed appear in his 
address; but they would probably have been ex- 
tracted from him on the hustings, had his dexterous 
opponent persevered until he had obtained a hearing. 
“I do not think,” says one who was present, “ that 
there was any deliberate intention not to listen to 
him, and the hubbub would probably have subsided 
had he persisted till he was heard. I scarcely recollect 
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a Carlisle election when the uproar was not greater at 1897. 
first ; and it was no doubt @ mistake not to have per- 
severed rather longer.” * His old friend Mr J. Rook 
voted for him and Major Aglionby, and the Rev. R. 
Mathews, who had married the sister of the new can- 
didate, did the same. Others followed their exam- 
ple, while Mr W. Halton and Mr Dobinson of 
Carlisle plumped for Sir James. On the other hand 
his brother-in-law Sir Wilfred Lawson, who had 
hitherto abstained from taking part in the struggle, 
early on the second day recorded his vote against 
him. He had no reason to expect his support; yet 
the fact, when he became aware of it, sensibly affected 
him, and he then began to feel that the battle was 
lost. A considerable number continued nevertheless 
to divide their votes between him and one or other of 
his opponents : and he was told that if the Conser- 
vatives chose they could still bring him in. 
The register contained 4638 names ; 3699 voted. The Poll. 
Sir James polled 1603, and was beaten by a majority 
of 619. Whether the Conservatives could have 
turned the seale had they been unanimous in the 
wish to do so was a question locally debated for 
many a day. Some hundreds abstained altogether 
from voting, from feelings sufficiently explained in a 
letter written from Lowther Castle, a few days after 
the event, from which the following is an extract. 
“Here I am, where after my labours at Berwick, 
* Letter from P, H. Howard, Esq., 8th Sep., 1862. 
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I came toassist your friend, Sir James Graham, and 
truly sorry I am all our efforts were unavailing. He 
had a great deal to contend against. His old party 
the Blues abandoned him, and the Yellows could 
not be brought to forget his conduct in 1881. The 
noble head of this House, forgetting the past, did 
everything in his power for him. * * * I hope to 
see you in a couple of days at Liverpool, when we 
shall have a long chat. We have, notwithstanding 
Ireland, done well by the dissolution. We have got 
319 good men and true.”* This calculation of the 
relative strength of parties does not differ materially 
from that of others at the time, which assigned to 
Ministers a working majority of more than 80, 
at the commencement of the new reign. Lord Mel- 
bourne stood high in the favour of the Court ; the 
‘Whigs were full of triumph, and the spirit of their 
opponents was proportionably depressed. 

Sir James had, more than others, reason for de- 
spondency, for he was almost the only man of note 
among the Conservatives who had lost his seat. He. 
was too proud to complain, and Mr Colquhoun, who 
visited Netherby during the autumn, describes his 
demeanour as evincing no want of dignity or cheer- 
fulness. But his mortification was deep and lasting. 
Many local friendships and intimacies were brought 
to an end by ‘the circumstances of the contest; and 

© Letter from Mr W. Holmes to J. Saunders, Eeq., 18th 
August, 1887. 
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for many years he withdrew altogether from partici- 1837. 
pation in county business, and in a great degree 
from intercourse with the society of the county. 
The sympathy of distant and distinguished friends in 
his defeat, served rather to deepen than to close the 
wound. He recounted again and again the years of 
thought and labour spent on local interests, and in 
earning what he had persuaded himself would be a 
lasting claim to popular confidence and consideration. 
Yet what had been his reward? To be refused a 
hearing in his own defence when publicly arraigned ; 
and to be driven ignominiously from his seat, by the 
constituency he had contributed to call into existence, 
and whom he had uprightly, self-denyingly, and 
ably served in the legislature. “Defeat itself was 
not half so painful as the circumstances attending it. 
He had hoped that even if the constituency were 
resolved to dismiss him, they would at least have been 
pleased to listen to him,—that if they were resolved to 
strike, they would at all events have first heard him. 
He did not suppose that he should have been hunted, 
almost like a mad dog, through the streets of Carlisle, 
and that his unoffending son would be knocked 
down at his feet and almost trampled upon.”* 

It mitigated not the pain of such mortification, Similer in- 
to be reminded, that his friend Lord Stanley had 
been similarly expelled from Preston, a few years 
before. The representation of Preston had never 

Speech at the Bush dinner, 4th January, 1838. 
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been to its possessor what that of Cumberland was 
to him: and its loss had in Lord Stanley’s case 
been quickly obliterated by his return for North 
Lancashire. Sir Robert Peel was full of bland 
and kind words on the occasion; and undertook 
to make him a convert to his favourite theory, 
that a man who seeks to play a great part in the 
House of Commons, had better be without a great 
constituency : he had always himself been shackled 
by the weight of his obligations to Oxford, and 
never felt so politically content as when he became 
member for Tamworth. Sir James felt that all 
such consolations had in them, for him—the inex- 
orable extinguisher of close boroughs—a sarcastic 
force not the less keen because certainly not intend- 
ed. Still less could he take any satisfaction in re- 
flecting that his old contemporaries in radical days 
gone by, Sir Francis Burdett and Mr Hume, had 
simultaneously been evicted, the one from Weat- 
minster and the other from Middlesex. He turned 
once more to the familiar page in which Burke’s 
earlier disappointment at Bristol was inscribed, and 
asked himself why it was that the words of his 
political master upon that occasion, had ominously 
fixed themselves in his imagination, and had found 
their way to his lips amid the racket and hubbub 
of his contest for Hull, and amid the festive exult- 
ation of that never-to-be-forgotten Dalston dinner? 
He asked himself the question as he gazed dream- 
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ily into the rapid waters of the Esk, or looked 1837. 
across the broad moors towards the setting sun: 

but who should find for him an answer? Who was 

there that could penetrate the perplexity and gloom 

to which more than ever he became frequently a 
preyP Who should cure within him the aching 
consciousness of ambition’s vanity ? 

His interest gradually however revived in out-of- Unabetod 
door pursuits; and he soon afterwards projected sino: 
further agricultural improvements, whose execution 
occupied no inconsiderable portion of his leisure 
hours: for the habit of business had become 
second nature, and he could not lay it aside. He 
knew that another seat would quickly be found for 
him in Parliament, and if he were bereft of some 
degree of importance by the loss of the county, it 
behoved him all the more to sustain his reputation for 
knowledge and ability in debate. He was full of 
correspondence, not of the light and gossiping kind 
in which some public men have found it a relaxa- 
tion to indulge ; but either with a view to the prose- 
cution of inquiries into subjects of importance about 
which he eagerly sought information, or with a 
view to discuss, consultatively with those whose 
judgment he valued, coming questions of difficulty, 
for which he conceived it necessary to be betimes 
prepared. It was in this way perhaps more than 
any other that he won so peculiar a place in the 
confidence of Sir R. Peel; and it was undoubtedly 
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thereby, that he himself became by degrees impress- 
ed with the comprehensiveness and diversity of 
knowledge, possessed by that distinguished man. 
His habits of diversified reading, which, though in- 
terrupted during his term of office, had never been 
wholly laid aside, were now resumed ; and from this 
period to the end of his life, he may in a certain 
sense be said to have read everything new, that was 
worth reading. 

When the excitement of the contest had passed 
away, not a few of those who had aided in evicting 
him from the representation, owned their regret at 
the manner in which it had been done; and many 
who thought he had erred in certain particulars, de- 
sired to find an opportunity for proving themselves 
not unmindful of past services, and for paying him 
a tribute of personal respect and regard. ‘The 
Conservatives in the county were only too glad to 
turn such feelings to account; and some amongst 
them hoped that Sir James might be induced on 
some future occasion, to seek through their support 
a reversal of the popular sentence against him. 
This however, as he told them, was a thing he 
could never contemplate. He was ready to co- 
operate with them for general objects, and to con- 
tribute to their local organization if they desired it ; 
but the constituency by whom he had been spurned 
he would never canvass again. The only compli- 
ment he would accept from those who disapproved 
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of the way in which he had been treated, was that 
‘of a public dinner, to which he was invited on the 
4th January, 1838, at Carlisle. Mr E. W. Hasel 
presided. Amongst those who attended were several 
of the old Blue party. His speech on the occasion 


was a vindication of his own public conduct, and a 


bitter invective against Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment, whose agency had been actively exerted, he 
said, to deprive him of his seat, and whose organs 
had not yet ceased to exult in his temporary exclu- 
sion from the House of Commons. “A shout of 
triumph had been raised in Downing Street; and 
all the pack of ministerial retainers had been hal- 
looed on his traces. And ‘after all what had been 
achieved ? One individual had been excluded from 
Parliament, and a single vote had been gained. As 
their chairman had told them, he had raised himself 
from the ranks of a country gentleman. He had 
fallen back without complaint, and yet their mighty 
Government made a great display of triumph be- 
cause they had succeeded in silencing the legislative 
voice of one individual. They had heard a good 
deal about the Spottiswoode conspiracy; but the 
Reform Club had actually advertised for subscrip- 
tions to prevent him from being elected mem- 
ber for East Cumberland. A former colleague sent 
£600 from London, and a flax merchant £1000 
from Leeds :—and all this was done to effect his ex- 
pulsion from East Cumberland. He confronted 
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that opposition unaided and alone. Amidst the 
changes and chances of political warfare he had * 
fought many battles in the county; he had con- 
tributed aid to others; he had never received aid of 
any sort himself. He had endeavoured to advocate 
the principles he professed, honestly and openly. He 
had fought battles on his own resources, and with 
some detriment to his private fortune, and there he 
stood again a plain Cumberland country gentleman. 
He asked—except having won his way in fair fight 
on the floor of the House of Commons, to the Privy 
Council of his Sovereign, which conferred on him a 
mark of temporary distinction—what had he gained? 
What additional hereditary honours had he sought 
to obtain? What pensions or emoluments had been 
received either by himself or his relatives? He 
asked whether among their patriots in office these 
questions could be answered in the same way? 
His last battle he had felt to be a debt of honour to 
those to whom he had been formerly opposed, but 
with whom then, in a great political crisis, he cor- 
dially agreed. He had been aware that the event was 
doubtful. He had had various offers from other 
constituencies, by which he felt honoured, but he had 
refused them. His reply was that he had an account 
open with Cumberland, and until it was closed he 
would not look elsewhere. He had been defeated ; 
but he did not regret that the battle had been 
fought. He might say, in the beautiful language of 
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Burke, ‘the past is safe and beyond the reach of 138. 
fortune ; the future is in better hands than ours.’ 

“In his first address to the county in 1828, he Bis earir 
had pledged himself to reform abuses, while he 
maintained inviolate all the institutions of the country 
in Church and State. He would be tried by that 
address; and if he did not now remain as he ever 
had remained, the man he had professed himself in 
1828, then they might justly brand him with the 
epithet of ‘apostate.’ He had been called a bigot 
and a renegade ; but how stood the facts? Since 
he had been first returned for the county, Catholic 
Emancipation had been carried, the Test Act bad 
been repealed, nomination boroughs had been swept 
away, and all the large towns were now directly 
represented ; and then he who had voted for all 
these measures, was taunted with inconsistency, be- 
cause he would not consent to be hurried along the 
downward path of revolution. But who were the ~ 
men who urged on these dangerous schemes, uni- 
versal suffrage, subversion of the Ilouse of Lords, 
and the destruction of the Church? They were the 
principal supporters of her Majesty’s Government. 
They knew that without Mr O’Connell, Mr D. W. 
Harvey, and Mr Sheil, the Government could not in 
debate make head against its opponents. Yet these 
were the men who proposed the changes, which at 
the eleventh hour Lord J. Russell had told the elect- 
ors of Stroud he intended to resist. But why had 
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he not told them that before the dissolution? Mr 
Wakley said he was a friend of the Ministers be” 
cause they were ‘squeezable ;’ and Mr Harvey had 
said of them that there was no straw however paltry 
at which they would not catch. They found Lord 
Palmerston going out of his way to vote in West~ 
minster for Mr Leader, who had advised Canada to 
throw off her allegiance ; and they had heard Lord 
Melbourne, while admitting his Irish Church bill 
to be ‘a heavy blow and great discouragement to 
Protestantism,’ telling the Peers that it was a measure 
that had been forced upon him! ‘There may have . 
been more wicked Governments,—there may have 
been more pernicious Governments,—but he defied 
any one to produce from the history of the country, 
a more shabby Government than this. Well but 
then he might be told forsooth that he was de- 
nouncing his former colleagues. Oh! he owed 
these colleagues a large debt of gratitude! Power- 
ful combinations however existed both in the me- 
tropolis and the provinces, to accomplish further 
changes, to which he was opposed. The Duke of 
Bedford had subscribed to an association in Dublin, 
formed to influence the registrations, and thereby 
tho returns from Ireland; and other persons closely 
connected with the government had done the same, 
They must fight their adversaries with their own 
weapons ; and much as he disliked political societies, 
he had consented to give his name to the Conserv- 
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ative Association of Cumberland, for he had made 1838. 
up his mind to make a bold stand with those who 
thought with him, that the ‘crows should not be 
called in to peck the eagles :’ and he was prepared to 
join with his bitterest personal enemies—he hoped he 
had few—against his dearest personal friends in order 
to uphold the sacred institutions of the country.” * 

Having no longer any personal views in local The aisle 
politics, he felt himself more free to take part in 
promoting the advocacy of Conservative Liberalism 
through the medium of the press. The proprietor 
of the Carlisle Journal, Mr Steel, had been one of 
his most active and able opponents; aud unless the 
influence exercised by him through its columns were 
counteracted by similar means, Sir James believed 
that nothing in a party sense could be accomplished 
in that part of the country. He accordingly sug- 
gested that the joint stock of the Carlisle Patriot 
should be extended in order that its literary re- 
sources might be strengthened; and he offered to 
take six shares in the enlarged concern. Encowaged 
by his example, others did likewise ; and for several 
years he manifested a lively interest in the conduct 
of the paper, corresponding frequently with those 
who were charged with its management. 


* The speech, of which the above can hardly be said to be 
even an epitome, occupied between two and three hours in 
delivery, and was one of the most animated, as well as one of 
the longest, ever delivered by him. 
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Owing to some misunderstanding, no arrange- 


Pea, ment was effected in time to enable him to re-enter 


12th Mar. 


the House of Commons, during the short Session held 
before Christmas: but early in February a vacancy 
was created for him in the representation of Pem- 
broke, by the retirement of one of the family of 
Owen, whose influence in the borough was undi- 
minished by the changes occasioned by the Reform 
Bill. 
Driven from the representation of his native 
county for his change of parties rather than of opin- 
ions, and compelled to seek a seat in a remote 
Welsh borough, it was not without a certain sense 
of mortification that he re-entered the House of Com- 
mons early in March, Yet he did not Jong remain 
silent. Ona motion of Mr Hume to censure Lord 
Lichfield for appointing his relative, the hon. Mr 
Primrose, Cashier of the Post Office in Scotland, 
contrary to the alleged rules of promotion in the 
department, laid down by the Duke of Richmond in 
1831, he took part, exonerating the Post-Master- 
General from blame; and while eulogizing the un- 
selfishness of his Grace as an administrator, volun- 
teered his opinion that the regulations he had made, 
were not meant to apply to cases like that in ques- 
tion. A sanguine cheer from the ministerial side 
acknowledged this unexpected compliment. It 
changed as if by magic the current of his thoughts, 
the expression of his features, and his tone of voice: 
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he was ready to do justice to an absent friend whom 1838. 
he thought wrongfully accused; but he could not 
listen with equanimity to the cheer his words had 
evoked, and which sounded in his ear more like that 
of party self-gratulation, than of just recognition of 
the truth of what he had said. The fountain of 
bitterness overflowed within him, and in a few 
scathing sentences he contrived to express his old 
contempt for Mr Hume’s “ inveterate habit of find- 
ing fault with everybody and cverything,” and his 
own unmeasured hostility to the Melbourne Ad- 
ministration. 

“He thought the hon. member for Kilkenny Government 
(Mr Hume) was usefully employed in applying his oe 
attention to subjects of this nature. And if instead 
of attempting dangerous flights upon questions of 
Colonial policy, he would be content to skim along 
the mud of official proceedings, he would be usefully 
employed. Let the hon. member give the House 
an opportunity to ascertain, how far her Majesty’s 
Government had carried into effect the promise of 
Lord Althorpe, that the reign of patronage was at an 
end. If the hon. member did so, he trusted he 
would be able to show, that there never was a 
Government in England, which exercised the patron- 
age of the Crown, with a more direct and exclusive 
view to the augmentation of their own political 
power, than the right hon. gentlemen opposite.” * 

* Hansard, 12th March, 1838. 
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The first time he happened to precede Mr Sheil 
in debate, the latter more suo took care to remind the 
House of his altered representative value by an 
adroit appearance of mistake. “TI always pay the 
deference it deserves, to the expression of an opinion 
by the right hon. baronet, the member for Hast 
Cumberland—I beg pardon, sir, the member for the 
borough of Pembroke, &.” Everybody laughed ; 
the lighter-heads of the House cheered; and its 
more sober-minded and generous members looked 
courtcously grave, and grew thoughtful, as the in- 
structive retrospect of the five preceding years was 
conjured up by the passing sarcasm. 

The Irish Corporation bill was for the third time 


. brought in; and the Opposition, who were still ignor- 


ant of what was intended on the Church question, 
had to consider what course they ought to pursue. 
Further resistance on the old ground was mani- 
festly hopeless. Ministers had an easier case to 
argue, and a larger majority secure upon this, than 
upon any other question; and to persist in raising 
it broadly year after year, was to render them an 
inestimable service. The damage to the party in 
opposition, was equally clear to all sober and moder- 
ate men. But how to get out of the legislative 
screpe was not so obvious. A suggestion was made 
that it might be possible to propound a counter-pro- 
ject of corporative Reform. In the new Parliament 
many men might be found, unpledged by past votes to 
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the Whig measure, who would gladly lend their aid 1838. 
to bring about a compromise. Framed in 6 con- 
ciliatory spirit, the project of the Tories would contain 

some points in common with the ministerial plan; 

and though they might be beaten on a division, the 
reproach of blind obstructiveness would be got rid of ; 

and whatever might be said by opponents in debate, 

the country would no longer lay to their charge, the 
keeping alive of dangerous national distinctions. 

Sir Robert Peel caught eagerly at the idea; con- 
ferences were held at his residence to discuss with 
certain influential Irish members, the leading pro- 
visions of the contemplated bill; and when an un- 
derstanding had been come to on the more import- 

ant questions involved, Sir Robert undertook to 
reduce to writing, the substance of what had been 
agreed to. At the instance of Sir James, this paper Conferences 
was thereupon forwarded to the Duke of Wellington, ball Ga. 
with a request to have his views respecting it, as 
soon as might be. On a subsequent day his Grace, 
accompanied by Lord Aberdeen and other leading 
Peers, met at Whitehall Gardens the Commoners 

who had concurred in the counter-scheme. Sir 
Robert read it aloud, and then asked the Duke 
“would it do?” “No,” said the veteran chief, 

“it will not do. For two years you have bid me 

tell the House of Lords that Ireland was unfit for 
corporations elected by the people of the towns; 

and how can I now go down and tell them that 
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they are fit? There is another objection which is 
still stronger. If you are going to make any further 
concession, you ought to concede frankly what is 
required. Half measures will settle nothing, and 
you will only be abuséd by both sides. If you are 
afraid of corporations becoming dangerous by and 
by, then I say give them plenty of power. Power 
in its exercise is always unpopular, and they will 
find that out very soon, But don’t leave them the 
excuse when they break down, of saying they were 
not given the propor powers.” This opinion was 
decisive; the paper was torn up, and the project 
abandoned. 

Nevortheless the triumph of the policy for which 


abandoned. he seemed to have hitherto contended in vain, 


was nigh at hand. Convinced of the expediency 
of the course recommended by him in 1837, the 
Duke of Wellington had, as already noted, offered to 
concede the demand for popular municipalities in 
Trelond, if the Appropriation Clause were abandoned : 
and notwithstanding the indignation expressed on 
the occasion, Ministers had been making up their 
minds to accept the proffered terms, An Irish 
Tithe bill without the oft-contested clause was ac- 
cordingly brought forward. It was a bitter dose 
to swallow ; and in the first anxiety of Ministers to 
disgnise the real character of what they were about 
to offer as 2 settlement, the gilding of unaltered con- 
victions a3 to the value of the abstract principle was 
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so thick, that the Opposition professed to be mysti- 1838. 
fied as to what was really intended, and resolved, as 

they said, to bring the matter to a summary and de- 

cisive test. Sir T. Acland moved that the resolution 

of the 7th April, 1835, should be formally rescinded. 

As a move in the game of parliamentary chess, there 

could not have been a more egregious blunder; for 

by raising another issue, it served, as nothing else 
could have done, to divert attention from the true 

one, and afforded an opportunity for renewed vows 

of unchanged attachment to the theory of sectarian 
equality, which practically was about to be aban- 
doned. Even in the new Parliament a majority 

could be mustered against such an act of verbal 
renunciation ; but this done, there was no longer 

any serious difficulty made, about consigning the 

once indispensable Appropriation Clause to oblivion. 

When called on to fulfil their part of the Corpora- 

bargain, difficulties by some of the Conservatives Yraaod 
were raised. Sir R. Peel had, on the second reading °"™°**** 
of the Municipal Bill, repeated the assurance given by 

the Duke, qualifying it however by a stipulation, that 

the new civic franchise should be based on a rating 

for the relief of the poor; and in Committee he had 
moved amendments to that effect. Before the third 
reading the funeral obsequies of the Appropriation 
Clause had been performed ; and he was then called 

upon to make good his promise in the spirit of it, 

and to abstain from further opposition. But want- 
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1888, ing any clear convictions of his own on the subject, 
Sir Robert suffered himself to be misled into refusing, 
unless a franchise higher than that contained in the 
Dill as it had been twice sanctioned by the House of 
Commons, were adopted. The Whigs had gone too 
far to recede ; they had hauled down the flag under 
which they had driven him from office in 1835, and 
being now as he supposed in his power, he thought 
he should be able to exact from them the conditions 
of the compromise as he chose to explain them. 
Lord J, Russel) scornfully refused to submit, declar- 
ing that he had been deceived: and when the bill 
so amended came down from the Lords, the Com- 
mons, by his advice, refused to accept it. In the 
following Session however several members of the 
Opposition refused any longer to aid in prolonging 
the controversy; and the power of nominating 
sheriffs being transferred to the Crown, the measure 
in other respects as contended for, ultimately passed. 

Roxbargh At the recent election for Roxburghshire, scenes 
of tumult and violence had taken place, which 
caused no little scandal throughout that portion of 
the kingdom. The Conservatives in Cumberland sym- 
pathized naturally with their neighbours on the other 
side of the border, who ascribed their defeat to Whig 
intimidation. No lives appear to have been lost, 
but many persons were ill-treated by the mob. Some 
were deterred by the fear of ill-usage from voting ; 
and six or seven persons were stripped of their clothes, 
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dragged through the town of Hawick, and finally 1829. 
doomed by their persecutors to be thrown into the 
river, a threat which, in one or two instances, was 
actually carried into effect. Loud complaint arose 
against the local magistrates, for their want of ade- 
quate care beforehand for the preservation of the 
peace; and for the apathy with which they looked 
on, during the perpetration of these outrages. Go- 
vernment it was said, must be held accountable for 
having left the lives and liberties of the community 
in hands, which the experience of previous elections 
had shown to be inefficient. Lord Minto, whose bro- 
ther was the successful candidate, came in for a share 
of the blame; but the brunt of the charge fell upon 
the Lord-Advocate, us the responsible adviser of the 
executive north of the Tweed. An election committee, 
after protracted inquiry, had declared the Hon. J. E. 
Elliot duly elected, no sufficient proof having been ad- 
duced that Mr Scott would have been returned had 
no intimidation prevailed. On the 24th May, Sir J. 
Graham brought the circumstances of the case under 
the notice of the House, and moved for leave to bring 
in a bill “to disqualify Hawick from being a polling 
place for the county of Roxburgh, and to enable the 
sheriff of that county to appoint other polling 
places in lieu thereof.” After two nights’ debate the 
motion was rejected by a majority of twenty-two. 
The rapid progress made in the construction of 21st Jaly. 


railways, had rendered it necessary that measures Rites 
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should be taken to provide for the transmission of the 
mails in future on equitable terms. No forethought 
had been shown by the legislature, in passing bills 
which virtually created gigantic monopolies of the 
means of transit throughout the kingdom. As be- 
tween the public at large and private enterprise, it was 
the strangest and most anomalous change that had 
ever taken place in a civilized country. The right of 
way, which time immemorial had been recognized in 
the Crown for the benefit of the community, was 
practically surrendered to a number of private com- 
panies, professedly incorporated for the realization of 
their own peculiar profit. Certain rates of toll and 
charge were indeed inserted in the Railway Acts ; and 
popular dependence was encouraged in the theory, 
that self-interest would always effectually prevent in- 
ordinate exaction. Wise and dispassionate men dis- 
trusted however the value of so vague an assurance 
against abuse. ‘They knew how fickle and how fool- 
ish joint-stock judgment has often proved; and how 
liable joint-stock conscience is to blunder as well as 
sleop. They early discerned moreover how falla- 
cious was the notion, that competition in great under- 
takings like railways, could furnish any effectual check 
upon neglect or extortion. Rival projects and 
competing lines there might be in name, in sem- 
blance, and in waste of national wealth ; but sooner 
or later a common interest would inevitably dictate 
an accommodation of differences, and a virtual if not 
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an avowed combination against the public. All this 1888, 
was clearly foreseen by the late Mr W. Morrison, Views of. 
who brought in a bill in 1886 to provide for the son and of 
periodical revision of charges and tolls on railways. mond. 
Tt was likewise set forth with great perspicuity and 
vigour, in a report framed by the late Mr T. Drum- 
mond, Under Secretary for Ireland, with the view to 

avert the evils in that country, where railways had 

still to be made, which hasty and heedless legislation 

were beginning to lay up in store for England. But 

the advice of the sagacious merchant, and the admon- 

ition of the disinterested statesman were alike treated 

with disdain. Who was Mr Morrison, and what 

was Mr Drummond, that either should be suffered 

to stop the pleasantest and most exciting parliament- 

ary game, that had been played in England for 

many a day? Now that a quarter of a century has 
passed, we may look more steadily at the scandalous 
transactions of the period in question, although the 

time perhaps has hardly yet come, when one can 

speak unreservedly regarding them; but it is impos- 

sible to recall without an historic blush the memory 

of that carnival of plunder and corruption. All limits 

to extortion by the owners of property through which 
railways were to pass, were discarded with a laugh. 

All scruples about using parliamentary privilege and 
power to exact terms, or to purchase legislative sup- 

port, were laid aside. It has been of late the fashion 

in some quarters, to dwell with national self-satis- 
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faction on our superiority to other communities in 
this respect ; and generally speaking, we have reason 
to be proud of the character of those who are en- 
trusted with the management of public affairs. But 
it can serve no good purpose to forget the iniquities of 
the exceptional period alluded to. The enterprise and 
capital of the country undertaking the construction 
of railways, were waylaid and robbed at Westminster 
day after dey in Committee, and night after night 
in the lobby, until in self-defence they were driven to 
resort to means frequently as unjustifiable as those 
used for their oppression. The London and Bir- 
mingham Company paid £72,868 for carrying their 
pill, and £750,000 for land valued at but one-third 
of that sum." It has been computed that English 
lines have on an average cost £5000 or £7000 a 
mile more than French, in consequence of parlia- 
mentary charges and the inordinate prices extorted 
for land.+ No one contributed more to prevent 
any effective interposition by the Legislature, than 
Sir R. Peel. He declared himself to be in favour 
of letting everything find its own level, and to be 
against all interference by the State, in the substi- 
tution of joint stock companies’ roads for the old 
highways. He was not very long indeed in discovering 
that a grievous mistake had been made ; and in a de- 
bate on a bill for regulating the carriage of mails 
* Smiles, Life of George Stephenson, p. 810. 
+ Dery, Life of Joseph Locke, chap. xv. 
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on railways, 21st July, 1838, he frankly acknowledged 
“the enormons error into which the House had fallen 
when the railroad bills were under discussion. They 
ought to have foreseen, when these bills were before 
them, that they were in fact establishing a mono- 
poly, a monopoly in respect to which there could be 
no future condition. They ought to have foreseen 
that if the railroads were successful, other modes of 
internal communication would almost necessarily fall 
into disuse, and they ought therefore to have stipulated, 
as it would have been ‘perfectly just and easy for 
them to have done, that certain public services should 
be performed at a reasonable rate.” As that had not 
been done, they could only now fall back upon the 
inherent right of Parliament, to say on what terms 
the conveyance of troops, and the transmission of let- 
ters, should be provided for from time to time: and 
for this purpose they must resort to the method of 
arbitration, whereby the companies had been 
compelled to settle the terms of compensation for 
land, compulsorily taken from its owners. But Sir J. 
Graham felt: strongly the injustice to which the com- 
panies had been exposed, and he moved the insertion 
of a declaratory clause in the bill, that the arbitrators 
might take into consideration the cost of construc- 
tion of any particular line, as an element in calcu- 
lating the charge to be made for the carriage of the 
mails ; and he supported this view in a speech full of 
practical good sense and ability. Mr Labouchere, 
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then Vice President of the Board of Trade, pre- 
ferred to leave the arbitrators wholly free; but he 
gave a pledge on the part of the Post Office, that no 
attempt would be made arbitrarily to exclude the 
cost of construction from the consideration of those, 
who might be appointed to arbitrate between the 
public and the companies : and Sir James, expressing 
his confidence in the assurance thus given by his 
right hon. friend, withdrew his amendment. 

The University of Glasgow had this year to 
choose a Lord Rector. The office had been filled in 
turn by Lord Lansdowne, Mr Jeffrey, Lord A. Hamil- 
ton, and Sir J. Mackintosh, who was chosen in opposi- 
tion to Sir W. Scott. In 1824 there was a severe 
contest, and Mr Brougham was elected by the casting 
vote of his predecessor. In 1826 Mr Campbell 
the poet was elected, but an attempt to prolong his 
tenure of office for a third year was unsuccessful. In 
1628 the Campbell Club was founded. Other elec- 
tions followed of persons of the same political opinions, 
and a strong feeling was at length excited against 
what was considered a party monopoly. In 1884 
Lord Stanley became Lord Rector, and two years later 
Sir R. Peel was chosen by a considerable majority 
over Sir John Campbell, then Attorney-General. It 
was at this period that the Peel Club was formed, 
and in anticipation of the biennial vacancy, Sir J. 
Graham was invited, in 1638, to berome a candidate. 
His competitor for the honour was the Duke of Sussex, 
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whose love of letters and of scientific institutions 1238, 
had made his name deservedly popular with men of 
learning throughout the kingdom. The contest ex- 
cited no little interest, tinged as it was from the first 
with deep political feeling. It was conducted with 
less asperity however than many of those which pre- 
ceded it had been, and ended in the return of 
Sir James. The inaugural address of the new Lord Tnangural 
Rector was delivered on Friday the 21st December, ““"™* 
in the Common Hall, to a crowded audience. Sir 
James was warmly greeted upon his entrance. The 
Duke of Montrose (Chancellor of the University) 
presided ; there were also present, the Marquis of 
Douglas, Dr Chalmers, Dr Mure, the Moderator of 
the General Assembly, Sir C. D. Ferguson, ete. 
His address, which was prepared with punctilious 
care, and which was not wanting in skilful adapte- 
tion to the tastes and feelings of the audience, hardly 
realized perhaps their expectations, and was in no 
way calculated to raise his character for didactic 
composition. In the main it kept the well-worn 
track, which so many of his distinguished predecessors 
had trodden, in eulogy of classic and scientific pur- 
suits, and in admonition to economize youthful time. 
But these things could not be said better than they 
had been said before; and a lay sermon on collegiate 
virtue is at best hard to listen to with any out- 
ward semblance of enthusiasm. Sentence after sen- 
tence rolled musically along, tingling with exquisite 
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quotation, and seeming to challenge from the most 
fastidious critic the discovery of a fault. But few 
attempts were made to raise a cheer, and none could 
be said to be successful. What the new Lord Rec- 
tor might have been had he been bred to the 
Church, we cannot tell; but trained as he had been 
in the school of rhetoric, where interjaculation by 
the hearers forms a constant and necessary part of 
the performance, he had grown more dependent 
upon it thon he was perhaps himself aware; and 
when it failed, he failed also. Towards the end 
of his address, some allusions to the National Church 
and the High Court of Judicature awakened a livelier 
response, and he was Jed to express with peculiar 
emphasis 8 confident hope, that as the independence 
of the Kirk and Court of Session had been the stipula- 
tions wisely made by the Scottish Parliament at the 
Union, without which they would not have consented 
to the measure, these institutions might ever be 
found cordially supporting each other, and thus 
illustrating the benefit of an indissoluble connection 
between Church and State. Whereupon, to his no 
small astonishment, an uproar arose, in which vehe- 
ment applause was mingled with equally vehement 
groans ; and discordant cries of disapprobation were 
but partially drowned by Kentish fire. The religious 
controversies, of whose intensity till then he had 
been in some degree ignorant, had, by the unlucky 
phrase alluded to, been suddenly awakened from their 
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holiday slumber; and no reference to the terms of  1sss. 
political trace, or community of desire to show hospi- 

tality to the new chief of the University, could restrain 

the mingled sections of the audience from frater- 

nal feud. There was not much of the inaugural 
address remaining, but what there was could with 
difficulty be heard, and Sir James, quickly discern- 

ing how the case stood, cut short what he had 

to say. 

From this time the impulse given to legislation Repeal of 
by the struggle for Reform, may be said to have Law. 
ceased. Retrenchment had come to an end; and, 
except from Mr Hume, attempts to restrain the 
increase of public expenditure were heard of no 
more. Lord Melbourne’s Government had decisively 
pronounced against further organic change; and the 
motions made from time to time by Mr Grote, Sir W. 
Molesworth, Mr Ward, and others, served rather to 
mark the difference between Ministers and a certain 
section of their supporters, than to indicate the exist- 
ence of any real pressure from without upon them. 
The great body of the working classes, impatient of the 
neglect of their political claims by those whom they 
had helped to enfranchise, enrolled themselves in 
associations for the attainment of “the Charter,” 
without which in its entirety they would not be con- 
tent. Efforts were made to divert their attention to 
the Repeal of the New Poor Law, and to the 
shortening of the hours of Labour, by persons of 
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influence and station, chiefly of the Conservative 
party. In both objects they were opposed by the 
philosophic Radicals, and Economists of the advanced 
school, who advocated complete Free Trade, as 8 
better means of affording increased employment, 
higher wages, and thereby greater comfort to the in- 
dustrious masses of the community. The next three 
years were devoted to the discussion out of doors of 
these rival specifics ; and they frequently formed the 
subject of parliamentary debate, 

Early in the Session of 1839 occurred the first 
of the series of discussions on the Corn Law, which, 
though at the commencement exercising little influ- 
ence over party, and exciting little interest among 
the mass of the people, gradually acquired more and 
more importance, until at length they became in 
national estimation paramount to those on almost 
every other topic. The sliding scale, as modified by 
Mr Huskisson, had now been in operation for eleven 
years, during the earlier portion of which the prices of 
farming produce, though subject to considerable 
fluctuations, had generally been so low that constant 
appeals were made to Parliament to relieve the 
pressure of agricultural distress. There had been a 
select committee of inquiry in 1836, of which Sir 
J. Graham was a member. At his instance it had 
abstained from making any report; and when an 
attempt was subsequently made by the Marquis of 
Chandos to obtain a repeal of the Malt-tax as a 
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measure of relief, he concurred in resisting it, and 1889. 
advised the landed interest te be content with the 
benefit they were likely to obtain in diminished rates 
under the new Poor Law. During the next two years 
nothing farther was done ; but at the beginning of 
1839, trade and manufactures were depressed, the 
expansive tendency of exportation seemed evidently 
checked, and the cost of the necessaries of life was 
slowly but steadily rising. In this state of things, a 
comparatively small but intelligent and energetic 
party, composed chiefly of merchants and manufac- 
turers, but including likewise not a few men of mark 
and worth belonging to other classes, sought to raise 
the question of entire and unconditional free trade. 

Mr C. P. Villiers brought forward a motion that 
the House should go into Committee to consider the 
laws affecting the importation of foreign grain, 
which was supported by Lord Howick, Mr P. Thom- 
son, and Lord J. Russell, and opposed by Sir R. 
Peel, Lord Stanley, and others. At the close of the 
fourth night’s debate, Sir J. Graham spoke at con- 
siderable length, urging a variety of reasons against 
disturbing the existing law. 


The landowners of England he contended were an Retrospect 
honourable body of men—they were willing to Liston to Suidense 
reason, they would hearken to argument, and if it was 
proved to them that the exclusive burdens affecting land were 
to be materially reduced, he did think they would be will- 
ing to consider a re-adjustment of the duties on corn. * * 
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But he was very much surprised by an argument of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, that the law of 1828 was identical 
with the law of 1815. If ever there were two things that 
were opposite, if ever light differed from darkness, there 
were no two things more directly opposite to one another 
than were these two laws. What was the law of 1915? It 
was a law of absolute prohibition, till the price of wheat rose 
to 80¢., and when it arrived at 80s. then there was to be 
unrestricted importation, and the averages were to be taken 
only onca in three months. What, however, was the law of 
1828? Importation was at all times permitted upon paying 
a varying rate of duty; there was no prohibition, and the 
averages, instead of being taken every three months, were 
taken every week. He rememVered that in « former year, 
in the debate of 1884, when, being the colleague of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr P. Thomson), he experienced all 
the advantage of this being an open question, for he received 
from that right hon. gentleman a most severe castigation, 
which lie seemed rejoiced to inflict, and as though he had 
found one opportunity of pouring out the vials of his wrath 
against his colleagues. * * © He had on that occasion 
quoted from a work which he attributed, though erroneously, 
to him (Sir J. Graham); and in the present debate the right 
hon. gentleman had referred to a work of his in 1826. In 
fact, it seemed thst his real and supposed works formed s 
literary stock in trade for the Board of Trade. The right 
hon. gentleman had taken the trouble to commit to memory 
a paseage of the pamphlet of 1826; but he had oo halted in 
the delivery, and he had so marred the quotation, both the 
English snd the Latin, that Tacitus himself, in a society of 
Homans, would not have been recognized. In that work, he 
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(Sie James) had recommended a fixed duty on corn; he would 
not shrink from the avowal of it; but it was under the law of 
absolute prohibition then in force that he had recommended 
a fixed duty. That fixed duty was to be 15s. s-quarter, and 
it was to be accompanied by an entire alteration of our 
financial system. He had recommended that the taxes on 
consumption should be removed, and he had adopted that 
recommendation from an essay by Mr Hume,—anot the hon. 
member for Kilkenny, but Mr Hume, the able historian and 
essayist; and he had further proposed to alter many of the 
taxes affecting land. But he could not allow that there was 
any inconsistency in the course he had adopted. He had 
supported Mr Huskisson in 1821, and Mr Canning in 1827, 
when he brought forward a fluctuating scale of duty, which 
was directly opposed to the then existing law, and which, in 
lieu of & prohibition, proposed a regulated power of im- 
portation. Although opposed politically to the Duke of 
‘Wellington, he had supported the bill introduced by Mr 
Huskisson in 1828. He sat in the Committee on the 
state of agriculture in 1838, and he had had the honour of 
drawing up the report then agreed to. In 1884, when a 
member of Earl Grey’s Government, he took his full share of 
responsibility in defence of the existing corn laws; and in 
1886 he had again taken part in the agricultural inquiry, 
together with the noble Lord (J. Russell), the President of 
the Board of Trade, and the noble Lord (Howick); and those 
hon. members, on the persuasion of the noble Lord, tried to 
introduce into the report, a recommendation of 4 fixed duty. 
He (Sir J. Graham) took the sense of the Committee against 
the recommendstion, and carried it against the three members 
of her Majesty’s Government. So much for his inconsistency. 
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But he would not take his stand on so low a ground. He wrote 
the work which had been referred to, in the year 1826, im- 
mediately after the great crisis of 1825, just when the Small 
Note Act, which had been introduced in 1822 by Lord Lon- 
donderry, for the purpose of staving off the effect of the Act 
of 1819, was about to be suspended; and he argued that the 
restoration of our monetary system on a sudden would have 
8 fatal effect on the agricultural interest. He had failed in 
impreasing his views upon the House or the country, and he 
now said, with respect to the currency, that that line of 
conduct which might have been everything that was just and 
everything that was equitable in 1826, might be full of the 
greatest evil in 1889. He waa not vain of his own work; 
there were, he knew, many errors in it, and he had since had 
the benefit of an enlarged experience. To quit the subject 
of the books, he held himself no longer bound by any part of 
that publication, and he should alwaye endeavour to deal 
with all questions that should be presented to his attention, 
and which involved considerations of public policy, in such a 
way as he thought the necessity of the time and the interests 
of the country demanded. He was satisfied, and the 
character of the noble Lord opposite wss a sufficient guarantee 
of the fact, that this notion of departing from the existing 
Corn Laws had been adopted and taken up by him qu a 
sudden, The noble Lord shook his head; but he was really 
giving him credit for being @ man of honour and integrity ; 
and he was convinced that he did not contemplate any change 
a short time ago, for he thought that no consideration should 
have induced the noble Lord to introduce the English Tithe 
Commutation Act into that House if he had then intended 
to sanction any departure from the existing Corn Law; but if, 
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on the contrary, the noble Lord should state tothe House 1599, 
that such had been hia intention, he (Sir J. Graham) could 

find no milder mode of expressing himself, than in saying 

that @ gross fraud had been practised upon the House. 

The President of the Board of Trade had referred with Dependence 
great eatinfaction to the dependence of this country for ag guatice 
supply of raw cotton on foreign country; and be had con- 
tended that « supply of food might be relied upon with equal 
eafety. Seeing, however, the large amount of our population 
dependent upon the state of our cotton manufacture, and 
Jooking at the position of affaire in the only quarter of the 
globe where any largo quantity of the raw material was 
grown, he feared that we could not always depend with equal 
certainty on the supply. He had always hoped that instead 
of attempting io extend the limits of our territory in the 
East, and to stretch the bounds of our government there, 
and instead of being devoted to war, we should cultivate 
there the arts of peace, and that we should devote our atten- 
tion to the better raising of the cotton plant, to its better 
growth, and to ite better packing; and he could conceive 
nothing more worthy of the attention of the right hon. 
baronet, the President of the Board of Controul, than eman- 
cipating this country from the necessity of relying on the 
United States, for our supply of cotton. It was in his opinion 
an evil to be dependent on any country for a supply of 
cotton; but if we were, with the dense mass of our population, 
dependent for our bread also on a foreign country, we should 
be running greater risk than the Legislature seemed to con- 
template : and in his conscience he believed thst such a change 
would be fatal to our manufactures, and to the independence 
and prosperity of the country. * * * Something had been 
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1889. aid about the taxes which fell upon agriculture. A return 
Angmanted had been made up to 1889, of the proportion of local charges 


Land. 


paid by the agriculturiste. At that time the Poor snd the 
County rates amonnted to £8,600,000 ; of this sum the landed 
interest paid £5,489,000, or five-eighths of the whole burden: 
The highway rates amounted to £1,485,000, and of this sum 
the persons connected with land paid in money or in labour 
£989,000, or two-thirds of the whole sum. The County rate 
in 1798 amounted to £184,000, and in 1888 it had increased 
to £757,000. To take a specific instance of the rapid in- 
crease of these local burdens, he might refer to the county of 
Stafford. In the year 1782, the sum required for the repair 
of bridges in that county was £298: in 1832 the amount 
required for the bridges only was £5667. In 1782, the coat 
of gaols and the maintenance of prisoners was £2600, but it 
had riven, in 1882, to £7108. In 1792 the expenditure on 
prosecutions waa £1020, but in 1882 they cost: £6500. 

‘He would ask the hon. gentlemen who had advocated this 
meamure, to state expressly what their intentions were with 
regard to the price of corn, Was it their object to raise 
the price? If it were, they world ultimately raise the price of 
‘wages, and diminish the rate of profits. If they desired a 
Jow price of corn, he would tell them at once that they desired 
to produce s low rate of wages. Let the sgricultural and the 
manufacturing labourer thoroughly understand that low 
wages would certainly be the ultimate effect of the low price 
of corn, that a large addition of hands would be thrown upon 
the labour market, and that large quantities of land would b8 
thrown out of cultivation. Let them but once diminish the 
consumption of British-grown corn, and from that moment 
the consumption of iron, of hardware, of cotton, and of wool- 
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Jens, must decline. There would come a fresh displacement 
of labour, and a fresh lowering of wages. The noble Lord 
opposite had told them it would only be a new diversion of 
capital—a transfer of it into other channels. The President 
of the Board of Trade, in the lofty phraseology of the econo- 
mista, spoke of labour as a commodity, and as though labour- 
ers were without feelings, habita, or attachmenta; that they 
might be dealt with as machines; and that as long as they 
could find employment, they would be content to receive it in 
any part of the country. Oh! let the House well reflect before 
they took any steps which directly or indirectly tended to 
these displacements of labour. Little could they estimate the 
wretchednees which sprang from change of habit, of house, 
of manners, of the mode of life itself. What change moro 
cruel could despotism itself inflict, than « change from ‘the 
breezy call of incense-bresthing morn,’ to a painful and 
grievous obedience to the sad sound of the factory bell; the 
relinquishment of the thatched cottage, the blooming garden, 
and the village green, for the foul garret or the dark cellar of 
the crowded city ;—the enjoyment of the rural walk of the 
innosent rustic Sabbath, for the debauchery, the temptations, 
the pestilence, the sorrows, and the sins of a congregated 
multitude? Where were their moralists, that their voices 
were not raised against the fearful consequences which 
the proposed change brought in its train? It was tho 
first step towards making England the workshop of tho 
world, dependent for its daily food upon foreign supplies. 
‘He hoped that the proposition would not be successful. Were 
it to succeed, he should say with his friend, Lord Ashburton, 
thaf this waa the isst country which he should wish to inhabit. 
The evil iteelf was of the most fearful character; but the next 
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1890, worse thing to its actual infliction was the apprehension of 
its advent. The fear of the change was almost as distressing as 
the actual change itself. He, therefore, could not hesitate to 
give his cordial and decided opposition to the motion. 

Goverament During the winter, the condition of Ireland once 
more painfully attracted public attention. The 
tithe struggle had been terminated by the Act of 
the preceding Session, making the proprietors of the 
soil alone directly liable; but the worst feud be- 
tween landlord and tenant remained ; and with the 
dissipation of the popular hopes of material benefit 
from the Repeal of the Union and the overthrow of 
the Church Establishment, came a sullen revulsion of 
feeling, which found its expression in acts of preedial 
violence and crime. As yet emigration served in 
hardly an appreciable degree to afford any relief from 
the pressure of competition for land. No steam 
bridge for the peasant class had been thrown across 
the Atlantic ; and Australia sounded in their ears ouly 
as a hard name for the distant and dreaded penal 
colony. Meanwhile the wholesale eviction of small 
tenants was carried on in many counties from motives 
partly political and partly religious, though frequently 
no doubt from a sincere but undiscriminating de- 
site to effect improvement of estates, and often under 
circumstances of hardship and oppression terrible to 
think of, and hard to witness unmoved. Agrarian 
combination everywhere revived. Secret societies 
covered the greater portion of the land; and fearful 
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acts of exemplary vengeance startled, at brief inter- 
vals, the public ear. The climax of horror seemed 
to have been reached, upon the tidings that the Earl 
of Norbury had been assassinated in his own park, 
within a short distance of his house, in open day. 
Every effort was made, but in vain, to discover 
the offender, or to fix with certainty the immediate 
cause of the crime : and both remain a mystery to this 
day. But the tragic deed was interpreted almost 
universally as the signal of a retaliatory war of ex- 
termination against landlords. Government were 
said by their opponents to be accountable for the 
social anarchy that prevailed. The administration 
of justice under Lord Normanby had been wanting 
80 much in rigour, that crime had grown fearless and 
insolent. In point of fact, the number of offences 
had never been less in Ireland, whether against life 
or property ; but all the bad passions of the com- 
munity were for the time concentrated in a single 
aim, and directed against a single class, or its im- 
mediate subordinates; and as that was the class 
from which Peers and Members of Parliament were 
chosen, it was not surprising perhaps that more 
than ordinary anger and impatience were betrayed 
in both Houses at the opening of the Session. Lord 
Roden obtained a select Committee of the Peers to 
inquire into the state of crime in Irelend, and the 
manner in which the laws had been administered 
since 1835, with a view to its repression; the limita- 
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tion as to time palpably indicated that the motion was 
intended as one of censure,—an intention which was 
not indeed disclaimed by those who supported it. 
Ministers could hardly have allowed such a vote of 
condemnation to remain unchallenged ; and the Home 
Secretary accordingly moved, on the 15th April, a 
resolution declaring the approval of the House of 
Commons, and its confidence in the Irish Govern- 
ment. ‘There is nothing in the speech of Sir J. 
Graham on this occasion that calls for special notice ; 
he was careful to avoid any expression of a nature 
likely to offend popular susceptibilities ; but he did 
not scruple to comment with great severity on many 
of the sayings and doings of those in power. A good 
deal of the discussion turned upon the point as to 
whether there was any constitutional precedent for 
the course proposed to be taken; but after a pro- 
longed discussion the resolution was carried by three 
hundred and thirty votes to three hundred and eight. 
As this majority constituted an actual moiety of the 
House, its effect was decisive upon the minds of men 
like Sir J. Graham and Sir R. Peel, On other 
questions, as was soon apparent, Ministers could 
hardly be said to have any majority ; but about the 
mode of governing Ireland public opinion seemed to 
be decided; and the counsel of Sir James to friends 
and associates was more than ever one of conciliation 
rather than coercion. It was in this spirit that 
somewhat later the party was brought, though not 
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without difficulty, to agree at last to the passing of 1830. 
the Irish Corporation Bill. 

On the 7th May the Whigs, finding they had only Bevigntion 
a majority of five on the Bill for suspending the con- Melbourne, 
stitution of Jamaica, tendered their resignation. The 
Duke of Wellington, on being consulted, advised the 
Queen to send for Sir R. Peel. His Grace undertook 
the leadership of the House of Lords; Lord Lynd- 
hurst was to be Chancellor, and Sir James Graham 
Secretary for the Home Department. Lords Aber- 
deen, Ellenborough, and Stanley, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, and Mr Goulburn, were designated for other 
Cabinet offices, and the list of the proposed Adminis- 
tration was submitted to her Majesty and approved. 
An unexpected difficulty then arose with regard to 
the Ladies of the Household, most of whom were the 
immediate relatives of the out-going Ministers, but 
all of whom the Queen desired to retain. Sir Robert 
felt that while in a minority of twenty-two on a sub- 
ject like Ireland in the House of Commons, he would 
haye little chance of success in attempting to carry 
on the Government, if any apparent cause for doubt 
existed as to his possessing the confidence of the 
Sovereign ; and with the concurrence of the friends 
whom he had consulted, he consequently relinquished 
the task he had undertaken. Lord Melbourne and 
his colleagues resumed office, and held it during the 
two succeeding years. 
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1889. Tt was sometimes said of Sir James by those who 
etarike Winced under his hard hitting, or whose views, whe- 
yom Por ther party or personal, he thwarted, that he was alike 

unstable in his convictions, and unscrupulous in adapt- 
ing his words to suit the purpose of the hour. It is 
indeed quite true that upon one great question his 
opinions underwent a total change, and then reverted 
to what they had originally been, while upon other 
subjects his sentiments, like those of every other man 
of political eminence in his time, underwent more or 
less of modification. But it may with perfect truth 
be said that few public men adhered more tenaciously 
to principles they believed to be sacred, and that few 
made greater sacrifices of personal and party popu- 
larity sooner than desert the vindication of measures 
in which they had once had a share. The Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1834 is a signal instance 
of this. One of the Cabinet by whom it was 
framed and carried, he was in no way called upon 
to volunteer his sid in its defence, after years had 
passed, and he had become severed from his former 
colleagues and identified with a party, many of 
whose most influential supporters made opposition 
to the New Poor Law their rallying cry. As a 
man of foresight and a man of honour, he was 
doubtless bound to vote consistently with his unal- 
tered conviction that the Act of 1834 was sound and 
beneficial, but it cannot be contended that he was 
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bound to come to the rescue of those, who being 1820. 
charged with its administration, had incurred an 
intense degree of obloquy and odium, by the rigour 
they had displayed in the exercise of their functions, 
Of that rigour he disapproved, and hesitated not to 
say so. But he would not be induced to make that an 
excuse for weakening or undermining the authority 
of the law, which they had to administer. His practi- 
cal good sense and humanity had early led him to 
perceive that, in the working of the new system, adhe- 
rence to a cast-iron rule of in-door relief, and no Bule of in- 
other, was alike pernicious and impracticable ; and he 
was quite ready to be scoffed at by the doctrinaires 
of the Whigs for making the confession. While in- 
curring their censure however, he was equally ready 
to provoke the denunciation of pupular and powerful 
assailants of the new law, by refusing to aid them in 
effecting any change in its provisions, that would 
have tended to subvert it. Was this an unworthy 
part to take? Was it that which would have been 
taken by ae trimmer or a coward? Was it not rather 
that of a candid and conscientious man, who felt the 
inherent difficulties of the case, and who thought 
aloud regarding them ? When the bill to continue 
the Poor Law Commission was under consideration, 
Mr Darby brought forward a proposition to relax 
the mle as to out-door relief, in favour of families in 
certain cases. It was supported by many Conserv- 
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atives, as well as by several Liberals.” Sir James 
avowed his willingness to share with Ministers the 
reaponsibility of the measure, because he was quite 
satisfied that, upon the whole, it had not been more 
beneficial to the rate payers, than to the independ- 
ence of the labourer. It had encouraged the indus- 
trious, while it secured to the really destitute those 
advantages of relief, which were formerly enjoyed by 
the idle and vicious. At the same time, in its work- 
ing the measure had borne with hardship on some 
meritorious classes. He particularly alluded to 
widows left with large families, suddenly deprived of 
their husbands by some unexpected blow. To com- 
pel such at once to remove from the cottage to the 
workhouse, when by a little support for a short time, 
they might by industry be enabled to maintain 
their families in independence, would be cruel in 
the extreme. The practical working of the measure 
had also proved to him, that in times when provisions 
were dear, when the demand for labour was slack, 
and burthens large, relief must sometimes, in special 
cases, be given to able-bodied men. He had been 
chairman of a Board of Guardians; he had seen the 
practical working of this measure, having for four 
years watched it with the greatest possible anziety. 
In the Union with which he was connected there 
was a large body of hand-loom weavers ; and he did 
not hesitate to say, that in the winter of 1838 it 
would have been utterly impossible to have conducted 
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the affairs of thet Union, without out-door relief 
administered with caution to the able-bodied le- 
bourer. It was true that there was great danger lest 
the administration of out-door relief, even in special 
circumstances, should relapse into all the evila of the 
former system. ‘The statute had contemplated that 
on 8 given day the refusal of out-door relief through- 
out England and Wales should be general. When 
however the Commissioners came practically to con- 
sider the prudence of carrying out this regulation, 
the inquiries they made, and the experience they had 
acquired, taught them the impossibility of giving gene- 
ral effect to the law. Uniformity was most desirable ; 
yet this rule prohibiting the administration of out-door 
relief, so far from being uniform throughout England, 
was, he must say, somewhat capriciously applied. 
It was applied to certain Unions in the South, but 
in the North the rule was not in operation. In 
Cumberland, in the Union of which he was chair- 
man, they were bound by no such regulation. An 
ample discretion was left them; they were not fet- 
tered in the least ; and if they had not been left to 
the exercise of this unfettered discretion, he was 
bound to say he should not have held himeelf respon- 
sible for the conduct of that Union.* 

‘We shall presently see that when official ro- 
sponsibility again devolved upon him, his senti- 
ments on the subject did not change, but that he 


* Hansard, Debate on Poor Law, 22nd July, 1839. 
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iss, was ready to give substantial and pernianent effect 


Tavasion of 


tan, 


to them. 

His opinion as to what ought to be one of the 
first cares of the Government of India has been 
already stated. ‘The conduct of Lord Auckland in 
1888 furnished a painful illustration of the opposite 
kind. His appointment in 1885, and the setting 
aside of Lord Heytesbury, when on the eve of em- 
barkation for the Eest, had been regarded by Sir 
James as a job,* but he had personally no unfriendly 
feeling towards him, and he willingly believed Lord 
W. Bentinck’s assurance, that he was free from the 
folly of aiming by war at further territorial aggran- 
disement. For three years this anticipationt waa 
realized; but in the summer of 1838 Lord Auck- 
land was led to embark in the fatal course of policy, 
which beginning with the invasion of Afghanistan 
under false pretences, ended in the destruction of the 
British army in their attempt to retreat, and in the 
ultimate confirmation upon the throne of that coun- 
try, of the prince whom it had been sought to set aside 
and despoil. When the news of the Governor-general’s 
proclamation of war, and of the march of the invad- 
ing force, reached England, Lord Aberdeen moved 
for the production of papers on the subject in the 
House of Lords; and in common with Lords Ellen- 

* Bee his vote in favour of Mr Praed's motion, May, 
1885. 
+ Kaye, Hist. War in Afghanistan, vol. i. p. 305. 
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borough and Brougham, severely censured the im- 
policy and injustice of the measure. Sir J. Graham, 
“feeling that the entire conception of the expedi- 
tion was improvident, and that the course we were 
entering upon was unwarrantable,” gave notice of a 
motion in the Commons condemnatory of the whole 
proceeding. This, it is hardly necessary to say, was 
long before any cloud of misfortune-or defeat had 
shown itself in the horizon. At the suggestion of 
Sir R. Peel however, he subsequently withdrew his 
notice, rather than afford any excuse for saying 
that the expression of a condemnatory opinion by a 
great party in Parliament, had hed the effect of em- 
barrassing the Indian Government in the execution of 
its engagements with the native powers. The event 
but too fully justified his prescient view, which 
throughout he never changed. Yet he was after- 
wards taunted, by some of the apologists of Lord 
Auckland’s lamentable errors, with irresolution, and 
with not knowing his own mind; because having 
given the notice referred to, he did not persevere 
with it.* He was at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances strongly averse to war, and of all wars 
he regarded those with most aversion, which were 
undertaken for extended rule. 

There was in his opinion, however, a broad dis- 


* Hansard, Debate in Commons on Affairs of Indis, 18th 
April, 1842. 
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tinction to be drawn between the policy of Lord 
Wellesley in 1799, when England was engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with France, and that of Lord 
Auckland in 1838, which he looked upon as originat- 
ing in exaggerated fears of Russian power and ambi- 
tion. In acknowledgment of a copy of his Lordship’s 
Despatches, published some time before, he thus 
‘wrote :— 
“ Grosvenor Place, 5 April. 

“My Lorv Maxguis, 

“I have received the copy of your Lordship’s 
Despstches, written during your administration in India. 

“ Any proof that I am still remembered by your Lordship 
could not fail to gratify me: but none can be so acceptable as 
a. work which is a lasting monument of your fame, and which 
will demonstrate in future times how the genius of one man 
ean gave and even create an empire. 

“ Tt affords algo more than a lesson of governing ; it teaches 
the difficult art of useful occupation following honourable re- 
tirement from the cares of State. The time I hope is distant, 
but it will come, when without the suspicion of flattery it 
may be suid, ‘Plorimm consentinnt gentes populi primarium 
fujese virum.’ 

“I have the honour to be, with the most sincere respect, 


“My Lord, 
“ Your faithful and obliged Servant, 
«J.B. G. Gramam, 
“The Marquis Wellesley, K. @.” 


The changes made in the Government in the sum- 
mer of 1889, served little to increase its influence ont- 
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of-doors; and the secession of Lord Howick and Mr 1a. 
C. Wood gave fresh hopes to the Opposition. The 28th Jan. 
failure of the revenue and the continued depression hese 
of trade, furnished topics of reproach of a kind always 
formidable; while the vehemence of the anti-poor 

Jaw agitation, and the perturbation caused by the 
Rebecca riots in Wales, rendered every movement of 

the Chartists a cause of increasing fear to the more 

timid classes of society. The revolt in Canada had 

been completely suppressed, and for the first time for 

many years Ireland was confessedly tranquil. But 

dear bread and scant employment filled the great 

towns of England with disquietude and gloom. 
Religious animosities added greatly to the prevalent 
discontent. Mr Sheil’s appointment to the Vice- 
Presidency of the Board of Trade, and that of Mr 

More O’Ferrall to the Secretaryship of the Admiralty, 
evoked anew the No-Popery cry: and many who 

eared little for the polemics of Exeter Hall, were 
deeply offended by the circumstance of Lord Mel- 
bourne having presented to the Queen, Mr Robert 

Owen, the well-known founder of Socialism in Eng- 

land. Parliament met earlier than usual, in conse- Jan. 29th. 
quence of the approaching marriage of her Majesty. 
Ministers proposed that £50,000 a year should be 
granted to Prince Albert, from the time he should be- 

come the husband of the Queen. A like sum had 

been settled on Prince Leopold when he married the 
Princess Charlotte ; and other precedents were also 
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1880. telied on. Mr Hume attempted to reduce the vote 
to £21,000 a year, but was left in a small minority. 
Colonel Sibthorpe then proposed that £30,000 should 
be the sum; and this, after a discussion in which 
almost everybody seems to have lost his temper, 
was carried by a majority of 104,—Sir R. Peel, 
Lord Stanley, and Sir J. Graham voting along 
with Mr Hume and Mr Warburton, on the side 
of economy. 

Next day Sir J. Yarde Buller moved a resolution, 
of which due notice had been given, that Ministers 
did not possess the confidence of the House. A 
great trial of strength between parties ensued, 
the main issue raised under various forms, being 
that of Conservative resistance to further change, 
whether organic, commercial, or religious. The 
speech of Sir James consisted of an elaborate contrast 
between the opinions of different members of the Ad- 
ministration, which in many reapects was not difficult. 


Policy of The noble Lord (J. Russell) had been very explicit on the 
thn." subject of the Ballot. Ballot, he said, was suited to an abso- 
lute government of the few, or to a free government where the 
suffrage was universal. But for the middle classes of this 
country to pretend to an irresponsible and secret power over 
the destinies of the country, would be, as the Morning Okron- 
tele had esid, “an unendurable anomaly.” Yet immediately 
after the reaumption of power by Ministers in May last, the 
Ballot was for the first time made an open question. Lord 
Brougham had said that open questions were a cunning expe- 
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dient, invented for the benefit of those who were more anxious 
to keep their piaces than to do their duty. But Ballot being 
made an open question, the right hon. gentleman (Mr Mac- 
aulay) was made Secretary at War. He had declared him- 
self in favour of Ballot and household suffrage, on the hustings 
at Edinburgh, a short time before; and in his address to his 
constituents, dated from Windsor Castle, when seeking re-elec- 
tion on his appointment, he declared that he had accepted office, 
‘because in office he could most effectually promote the success 
of those principles, which recommended him to their favour.* * 
‘Well, but then there was the question of the Corn Law. 
How did they agree upon that ? On the 14th of May, 1839, 
Lord Melbourne had said,—“ For the sake of argument, I will 
assume the possibility of our being in a situation in which we 
might legislate with a tabule rasa. I will suppose that we 
had no interests to protect, and that we were told that this 
was to be » great manufacturing country—great in wealth, 
in prosperity, and population; and J should then very much 
doubt, whether it would be wise to establish lawa, which must 
make a large manufacturing population dependent on foreign 
countries for a supply of corn. But when I consider the situ- 
ation in which we stand, when J consider the various and 
complicated interesta which we have to protect—when I con- 
sider the peculiar nature of our financial position, and find my 
noble friend proposing to leave the whole agricultural interest 
without protection, I declare before God, that I think it the 
wildest and maddest scheme, that has ever entered into the 
imagination of man to conceive. I entirely agree that any 
change in the present system would be an evil.” 
But the Secretary at War had told the people of Edinburgh, 
that he was opposed to any duties of import on the necessaries 
of life; and_the new President of the Board of Trade (Mr 
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Labouchere) had declared himself opposed to the sliding scale, 
and to be an advoeste of s fixed duty. Whst confidence 
then could Ministers expect that Parliament or the country 
should repose in them, when upon a question so vital, they had 
no common mind ? 

‘What had been the conduct of Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment respecting the Church, or what could be said to be ita 
policy ? The Appropriation clause was the origin of the dispute 
between himself and the gentlemen opposite, and it had 
dissolved their political connection. The noble Lord (J. Bue- 
sell) on the 6th May, 1834, had pledged himeelf to the princi- 
ple of Appropriation, and declared in terms only too flattering 
to the colleagues from whom he differed, that even at the risk 
of separating from them, he felt himself bound thereby, as he 
could not resist the repeal of the Union without doing justice 
to Ireland. Justice to Ireland bad since that time become 
the catchword of the party opposite. In consequence of that 
declaration he and Lord Stanley had quitted Lord Grey’s 
Government, which was soon afterwards broken up and suc- 
ceeded by that of Sir B. Pecl. A Tithe Bill was then intro- 
duced without the obnoxious clause; but the noble Lord ied a 
majority of the Mouse to insist on its being inserted: and upon 
the adoption of that resolution, Lord Melbourne and his 
friends were restored to power. Talk not to him of Govern- 
ment principle! If ever Government was bound to a princi- 
ple from which it was impossible to depart, it was the Go- 
vernment opposite, which was irrevocably pledged to the 
principle of Appropriation. But did that Government adhere 
to it? Ifa Government, which could depart from a pledge so 
solemn, was entitled to the confidence of the country, then he 
must say that no Administration could ever be convicted of a 
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breach of engagement, or be declared by the Legislature un- 1840. 
worthy of confidence. 


The motion however was defeated in 8 full 
House by a majority of twenty-two. 

Among the ministerial changes which had taken mee J. Ney. 
place in the preceding autumn, was that whereby ing pension. 
Mr Spring Rice, on bis elevation to the Peerage, 
relinquished the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
and became Comptroller of that department. The 
office was a permanent one, and had no retiring 
pension annexed to it; but when vacated by Sir 
John Newport on account of his advanced age, 8 
pension of a thousand a year had been conferred on 
him out of the Civil List. No additional burthen was 
thereby imposed on the public. It was contended 
however that a fond, placed at the disposal of the 
Sovereign for Civil List pensions, was intended for 
distribution among persons of distinguished merit in 
letters and art ; and that to divert it to the reward of 
political services, was an evasion of the spirit of the 
Act. Mr Liddell moved a resolution, declaring that ni Fe 
this exercise of the prerogative was one that ought ™” 
not to be drawn into precedent ; and occasion was 
taken by Mr Leader and Sir J. Graham, to comment 
disparagingly on the financial policy of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to stigmatize the 
whole arrangement as ajob. Lord J. Russell replied 
with more than usual warmth. 

* Hansard, January, 1940. 
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“T came down to the House to defend Sir J. Newport's 
pension, to whieh the proposed resolutions alone refer. But 
the right hon, baronet seems anxious to blink that question, 
and to use the opportunity as one for attacking Lord Mont- 
eagle, who is no longer here to defend himself, I do not 
feel it necessary to enter into a defence of my noble friend’a 
conduct, because it does not properly come before us; but I 
certainly was surprised at the attack which has been made, 
because I remember that the right hon. baronet was for a 
long time a member of that Cabinet, under which Mr Spring 
Rice was an able and efficient Secretary to the Treasury ; and 
I should have thought that the right hon. gentleman would 
have recollected with some gratitude, the able, zealous, and 
eloquent speeches which he made in defence of that Govern- 
ment, when the right hon. gentlemsu eo often shrunk from 
his duty in maintaining its acts. I should have thought 
certainly that the right hon. gentleman would not have 
altogether forgotten those services, or failed to call to mind 
how much that Government, of which he was a member in 
a very high office, and for which he said so little, owed 
to the very able and efficient speeches made by the then 
Secretary to the Treasury, and that he would have been in- 
clined to spare a man, not now present to answer him. 
But if those speeches and services, both official and parlia- 
mentary, showing not only great zeal and industry, but 
great ability likewise, produced no impression on him, they 
did produce an impression on the noble Lord st the head 
of the Government; for when Lord Stanley resigned the office 
of Secretary to the Colonies, Lord Grey thought he could 
place the seals of that office in no better hands, than in those 
of the noble Lord, whom the right hon. gentleman, when no 
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question was before the House as to his conduct, thought fit 
to censure in such harsh terms. This I am sure of, that if 
the right hon. gentleman had ventured, in the presence of my 
noble friend, (as he never did,) to make such an attack as he 
has indulged in to-night on his conduct of the financial affairs 
of the country, he would have met with an answer which 
would probably have deterred him from repeating it. But if 
the right hon. gentleman thought it safe to refrain from im- 
pugning the services of my noble friend when he sat on these 
benches, and was selected for office by Lorda Grey and 
Althorpe, it was still more safe to make a laboured attack 
‘upon 4 man who is now a member of the other House of Par- 
liament. A man who had rendered more eseential service to 
the public than Sir J. Newport he did not know, or one who 
was in every way more worthy of a pension in his declining 
years. But if its bestowal were really deserving of blame, 
why had not a direct motion of censure been brought forward, 
instead of the spiritless, pointless, and gingerly resolutions 
of the hon. member for North Durbam ?” 


‘This sally called up Sir Robert Peel. 

“ However pointless, spiritleas, and gingerly the noble 
Lord (J. Russell) may feel the resolution of my hon. friend, 
he has given conclusive proof that he does not consider the 
speech of my right hon. friend (Sir J. Graham) pointless, 
spiritless, or gingerly. It seems to have had the effect of 
completely obliterating the recollection, not only of the ser- 
vices of my right hon. friend, but of the unvarying testimony 
borne by the noble Lord himself to the value of those services. 
‘Has not the noble Lord said that the separation from office of 
my right hon. friend was one of the most painful in his life, 
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on account of the proof which he had given of the value 
of those services which the noble Lord thinks it decent 
now to decry? The noble Lord says to-night that my 
right hon. friend, when one of his colleagues, and a member of 
the Government, shrank from his publie duty ; and such was 
his expression, after the testimony to which I have referred of 
the estimation in which he held the character and services of 
my right hon. friend. Is there the slightest foundation for 
tho assortion that my right hon. friend ever shrunk from his 
duty ? Who was selected to assist the noble Lord in his 
preparation of the Reform Bill? Was it not my right hon. 
friend ? And will the noble Lord now, with his present im- 
pressions of Reform, deny the services which my right hon. 
friend rendered on that occasion? Does the noble Lord 
deny the services of my right hon. friend as First Lord of the 
Admiralty? (Lord J. Russell, —‘“ No.) No, says the 
noble Lord. Then what does he mean by saying that my 
right hon. friend ebrunk from his duty as member of the 
Government ? Who reformed the civil department of the 
navy ? Who was it that gained credit for the great saving in 
the naval estimates during the Government of Lord Grey ?— 
and can you deny that the whole merit of it was due to my 
tight hon. friend ? (Lord J. Russell here made an observation 
ecross the table.) Oh, I am reviving in the noble Lord's re- 
collection some sense of my right hon. friend’s services. Why, 
this very debate should recall to the noble Lord’s recollection 
some of his services. Who reformed the office of the 
Exchequer? Who was it that, burthened with the laborious 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty, found time to extend 
his inquiry into the whole department to which I have 
referred ? Who altered the regulation of pensions granted 
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for civil services? It was my right hon. friend, whom the 
noble Lord, forgetting his own past acknowledgment of his 
public services, has charged with shrinking from his duty. I 
will tell the noble Lord what he shrunk from. He shrunk 
from office in vindication of hia principles. ather than con- 
sent to the principle involved in the Appropriation clause, by 
which I was deprived of office, my right hon. friend abandoned 
office; and, perhaps, seeing the place which my right hon. 
friend now occupies, from adherence to his principles, and re- 
collecting the subsequent fate of the Appropriation clause, the 
noble Lord may be excused for the irritation which he bas 
displayed. I freely acknowledge the merits of Sir J. New- 
port as a public man, but I concur in censuring the mode 
taken to requite him.” 


The House, by a majority of 240, against 212, 
confirmed this view. 


Upon production of a numerous mass of corre- 
spondence relative to the affairs of China, indicating 
the approach of a rupture of our relations with that 
empire, Sir J. Graham gave notice of his intention, 
to move a resolution of censure on the foreign 
department of the Government, for leaving the 
British plenipotentiary without adequate instructions 
for his guidance, in dealing with the Chinese, and 
without an adequate force to sustain his authority. 
The resolution was in the following terms, — 

“That the interruption in our commercial and 
friendly intercourse with Chins, and the hostilities 
which have taken place, are mainly to be attributed 
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to the want of foresight and precaution ‘on the part 
of her Majesty’s present advisers,”—which he moved 
in a speech of more than ordinary length and elabor- 
ation of detail. In his view, the true policy of Eng- 
land lay “in consulting the feelings and respecting 
the prejudices of a people who had continued to be 
excellent customers, but whom it was very undesir- 
able we should ever have either as foes or tributaries. 
In the one capacity they were unworthy of our 
arms ; in the other, ill adapted for our rule. If they 
looked across the Himalaya mountains they saw 
Hindustan prostrate at the feet of England; hardly 
a century had elapsed, since from a small beginning 
that British empire had arisen. And how? We 
commenced our connection with India under the 
pretence of trading, and the semblance of commerce. 
Scarcely a century bad passed since the first English 
factory was established there. A single warehouse 
was at first built; it was then surrounded by a 
wall. We next added a ditch, armed the Jabourers, 
and increased the number of Europeans. A garrison 
was thus formed, and then we began to treat with 
the native powers. Having discovered their weak- 
ness, we scized on Arcot, triumphed at Plassy ; and 
what a Clive began, the Wellesleys completed. 
These successes terminated in the battle of Assaye, 
when India became ours. Was it not natural, then, 
for the Chinese, seeing what had passed in India, to 
feel jealous of allowing any permanent settlement of 
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a British factory within their territory? They were 
characteristically averse to intercourse with foreign- 
ers; yet they had agreed to carry on a trade with us, 
which Lord William Bentinck had declared to be of 
the most essential value to India as well as to England. 
The maxim of Sir G. Robinson, formerly British 
Resident in China, had been to let well alone ; and 
he and his successors succeeded in maintaining 
pacific intercourse without much difficulty, by not 
insisting upon diplomatic concessions which the Man- 
darins could not understand. The noble Viscount 
(Palmerston) seemed bent however upon breaking 
through the fence of antiquated usage, thereby 
disregarding the counsel that had been given by 
every person of judgment and experience at home and 
abroad. They had looked on passively while the new 
trade in opium had sprung up ; and tacitly sanctioned 
its vast and rapid extension after it had been placed 
on the footing of piracy by the Chinese Government: 
yet the Home Government neither sent specific in- 
structions to Captain Elliot, for his guidance in a 
matter where the amity of the two nations and the 
properties and lives of many individuals were ob- 
viously put in jeopardy, nor did they place at his 
disposal any force, which could have the effect of 
checking acts of violence towards British subjects. 
If we were about to engage in @ war with Chine, 
it would be attended with circumstances as for- 
midable as the interests at stake were vast. It 
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was a contest, it should be remembered, which 
would have to be carried on at the remotest 
part of the habitable globe, and where the mon- 
soons would materially interfere with the com- 
munications which must be had with this country ; 
it was to be carried on at an immense distance 
from all our naval stations. The troops which 
would be sent out would be exposed to various 
dangers. They would arrive at their destination 
after a long voyage, pent up in crowded trans- 
ports, and wearied with the fatigues of an ele- 
ment which our land forces abhor: they would 
come to the scene of action with abated strength 
and diminished energies. If, indeed, war with China 
had been rendered inevitable,—if the House be- 
lieved that the Government wished for peace, and had 
done all in its power to avert hostilities —if we were 
called upon to enter into this war, not only to punish 
those who slighted us, but in the necessary defence 
of our national honour, he was persuaded that the 
whole martial spirit of the country would gird itself 
up for the conflict, and meet the exigency without 
fear or anxiety. But when they saw on the part of 
her Majesty's advisers, the most pertinacious ad- 
herence to the erroneous course, repudiated. both 
by experience and reason,—when they saw that they 
attempted to force on a proud and powerful people a 
mode of proceeding to which the weakest would not 
tamely submit,—when they saw that the advice of 
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one of the greatest and most prudent of our states- 
men was disregarded and rejected,—when they saw 
that branch of the trade which the confidential serv- 
ants of the Administration had declared to be 
piratical, not put down by the interference of her 
Majesty’s Government,—when they saw nothing 
done or attempted to be done, he could not help 
asking the House whether they did believe that the 
people of this country would patiently submit to the 
burdens which Parliament must of necessity impose ? 
And whether the people could repose confidence in 
an Administration, that by mismanagement in five 
years had destroyed a trade which had flourished for 
centuries ; and which, in addition to the loss which 
the country had already undergone, had almost 
plunged it into a war, in which success would not be 
attended with glory, and in which defeat would be 
our ruin and our shame. 

Mr Macaulay replied ; and the debate, extending 
over three nights, was sustained by Sir W. Follett, 
Mr Gladstone, Mr J. W. Hogg, Mr Thesiger, and 
Sir Robert Peel, on the one side; and by Mr Hawes, 
Mr C. Buller, Sir G. Staunton, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, and 
Lord Palmerston, on the other. It was two o'clock 
on the third night of the debate when the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs concluded his speech in defence 
of his policy. Sir James rose to have the last word ; 
and for a few minutes the expectation of a caustic 
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crowded House for the division, But no sooner had 
he let fall the untimely intimation that he wished to 
anawer the arguments of the noble Lord, than a 
deafening shout of ‘ Divide” drowned his voice, and 
no efforts of the Speaker could avail to restore order 
until he had resumed his seat. Besides those who 
paired, 262 voted for the resolution; 271 against it. 
A ringing cheer arose from the Opposition benches 
on the announcement, that on a question of confidence, 
the Government majority had dwindled, in the three 
months that had elapsed since Sir J. Y. Buller’s 
motion, from twenty-two to nine. 

In the course of the Session he had taken some 


Irish Regis- part in support of Lord Stanley’s Irish Registration 


‘tration 
Bills, 


Bill, the opponents of which urged that it would 
have the effect of materially reducing the already 
limited constituencies of Ireland, and that it must 
consequently be regarded as an unsettling of the 
Reform Act in a retrograde sense. He carnestly 
disclaimed any such intention ; but urged the neces- 
sity of putting some check upon the creation of 
voters by the hard swearing of the claimants them- 
selves, as to the possession of beneficial interests in 
their farms, of which abundant evidence he thought 
had been given before the Fictitious Votes Committee, 
The discussion turned very much on the practical 
bearing of the provisions of the proposed Bill, which, 
it was understood, had been originally framed in 
Treland by certain members of the Conservative 
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party, and pressed upon Lord Stanley as the person 
by whom the Irish Reform Act had been originally 
introduced and carried. The second reading was 
carried by a majority of sixteen. This decision, in 
great part attributable to the casual absence of mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side, filled the Opposition 
with sanguine anticipations of triumph which the 
event failed to realize. In every point of view, in- 
deed, the consequences of this vote, which did not 
at all express the actual preponderance of opinion in 
the House upon the subject, was unfortunate. A 
small number of Whigs voted with Lord Stanley, 
and this fact was exaggerated into a proof of a 
general reaction among English Liberals on the sub- 
ject of the elective franchise in Ireland. On going 
into Committee on the 20th of May, in a House of 
six hundred members, Lord Stanley, though aided 
by Lord Howick, Mr Charles Wood, and Mr Ingham, 
obtained only a majority of three. Nevertheless, 
the noble Lord declared it to be his determination 
to persevere with the Bill. 

The party hopes thus raised evoked anew feelings 
of national distrust, and afforded an apt text for the 
long-threatened revival of agitation for Repeal. Min- 
isters endeavoured too late to cure the mischief by 
bringing forward a Registration Bill of their own, 
conceived in a less stringent spirit. But their sin- 
cerity was questioned from the tardy production of 
the measure, which had the appearance of having 
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been only elicited by that of their opponente. The 
old controversy was reopened as to whether it was just 
or politic to perpetuate differences between the 
United Kingdoms by the fresh enactment of dis- 
similar laws. Irritation and resentment increased on 
every renewal of the discussion; and at the end of 
the Session neither of the rival Registration Bills had 
obtained a third reading. Although this dl-starred 
project did not in any way originate with Sir James, 
he mast bear his share of the responsibility, sapport- 
ing it as he did, not only in the Session of 1840, but 
in that which followed. 

During the recess many meetings to petition for 
the Repeal of the Union took place in Ireland; and 


various indications manifested themselves that the 


protracted refusal of municipal rights, the abandon- 
ment of the Church question, and the apprehension 
that under new forms of registration, the already 
dwindling constituencies of the counties were about 
to be still further reduced, prepared the popular 
mind for a rencwal of agitation. It was constantly 
urged in the debates on Lord Stanley’s bill, and 
on the counter-project of Lord Morpeth, that if 
8 stringent test of qualification would have the effect 
of reducing too low the numbers of the constituen- 
cies, that was a reason why an amendment should 
be made in the franchise, so as to make good what 
was intended by the Reform Bill, but no reason why 
preventives should not be devised against perjury 
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and fraud. - A Government measure was accordingly 
brought forward carly in 1841, which conceded 
some of the points urged by Lord Stanley, upon con- 
dition that instead of the ten-pound beneficial inter- 
est, taken in 1829 as the basis of the right to vote 
in counties, the occupancy of a five-pound rated 
tenement should be substituted. This was resisted 
on the ground that it went too far, and made num- 
bers the test of an adequate constituency, rather than 
political and social independence. If a five-pound. 
rating suffrage were once conceded in Ireland, it 
could not long be refused in Great Britain ; and the 
settlement of 1882 would thus be upset. Mr 
O'Connell avowed that he meant to convert every 
popular privilege into an implement to work out his 
purpose of dismembering the Empire: and there was 
reason to believe this was no idle threat. Ministers 
mast be conscious that in the existing state of par- 
ties in Parliament, there was not a chance of being 
able to carry their bill; but they had brought it 
forward, Sir J. Graham argued, as they had form- 
erly the Appropriation clause, not with a hope of car- 
rying it, but to humour their doubtful ally, Mr 
O'Connell. It had been, in fact, Mr O’Connell’s 
proposition in Committee on the Irish Reform Bill 
in 1832, and he had often subsequently recurred to it. 
There is nothing particularly worthy of notice in 
his speech of the 24th of February, save its more 
than usual acerbity of tone and its many personal allu- 
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sions. One of these was to Mr Sheil, upon whom, 
with other Repealers, he taunted the Government 
with having conferred office, while Lord Fortescue, 
as Viceroy of Ireland, annonnced a contrary inten- 
tion. The Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
retorted bitterly that though he might be called a 
Repealer, no one could reproach him with being a 
recreant Whig, the epithet which the right hon. 
baronet, always too rash in provoking personalities, 
had not hesitated to apply to Sir James Scarlett. 
His indiscretion imdeed in attacking invidionsly 
former friends and colleaguea was strange in one 
who could not be unconscious how vulnerable he 
was himself. A majority of five only affirmed the 
principle of the bill; and Lord Stanley having 
reproduced his measure, it was likewise read a 
second time. But the fate of parties was not 
destined this time to turn upon the mode of legis- 
lating for Ireland. 

On the 26th January, 1841, Sir James having 
been proposed by Lord Granville Somerset, and 
seconded by Sir Henry Hardinge, was admitted a 
member of the Carlton Club. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TRIUMPH OF CONSERVATISM. 


1841, 


Tax growth of Conservatism had been slow; but 1841. 
its power was at length become irresistible. For Growth of 
six years the Opposition had been passing through Gm. 

a course of discipline under the direction of Sir 
Robert Peel, not a little trying to the temper of its 
more earnest and eager members. The old ways 
of Toryism, as they had been followed in the days of 
Sidmouth and Eldon, were repudiated ; and a policy 
strictly defensive, and based upon the principle of 
resistance to organic change, accompanied by profes- 
sions of readiness to meet all reasonable demands for 
improvement, was substituted in their stead. Any 
other system of tactics would have dissociated the 
elements of strength, which for the attainment of 
power, it was indispensable to hold together in par- 
liamentary combination. There was indeed more show 
of strength externally, than actusl solidity within ; 
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14, and to many close observers the position of the 
party even on the eve of triumph, seemed anomalous 
and insecure. 

Obserra- M. Guizot, the ambassador from the King of the 

. ” French, scanned with discerning eye the state of poli- 

tical society around him. His sympathies identified 
him in many respects with the Conservatives, whose 
aims were not wholly dissimilar to those of the party 
he songht to build up in the Legislative Chambers of 
his own country, and of which, as Prime Minister, he 
soon afterwards became the head. He appreciated 
fully the tact and ability of Sir R. Peel and his 
associates in leadership; but he saw clearly that, 
amidst all the growing popularity and apparent suc- 
ceas of their cautious policy, their party were already 
“undergoing a process of decomposition.” Writing 
in the spring of 1840, he notices “the strange 
spectacle of an extremely strong and well-organized 
Opposition, which yet dared not, could not, by 
its own avowal, become a Government. The old 
Tories, the Tories of Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Castlereagh, were at once the main body and dif- 
ficulty, the nerve and burden of the party. If all 
the Conservatives were like Sir R. Peel they would 
be the masters. Though there had not been re- 
cently in Englend, as in France, a revolution, yet 
there were resistances and arrogances of class which 
the country would no longer endure. There were 
Reforms made, and in perspective, which all the 
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world must accept, and which would exclude from 1841. 
power those who did not accept them seriously and 
sincerely, Two things equally impressed him in 
England,—the spirit of Conservatism, and the spirit 

of Reform. Despite the violence of words and the 
tenacity of party engagements, England was the 
country of ultimate good ‘sense, of slow but con- 
tinued progress.” * 

Sir R. Peel’s influence was long exerted to check Opposition 
rather than stimulate the aggressive impulses of his Sir B. Pec. 
followers ; and after his failure to retain office in 
1885 and 1889, he made up his mind never again 
to try, until he should be carried into power by 8 
resistless wave of public opinion. Whenever the 
Whigs should be defeated on any question of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the step, it was the opinion 
of the Conservative leaders, that on coming in, they 
“ought to dissolve Parliament, which would give 
them a majority of thirty votes. The problem of 
the moment was to obtain from the House of Lords 
the reforms necessary in Ireland and elsewhere. 

Peel only could manage that chamber, and urge it 
toa step in advance. Peel was not a great man, 
but he would do what great men could not do.” + 
Sir J. Graham shared these views, and already 


* M. Guizot, Embassy to Court of St James's in 1840, 
p. 151, 

+ Observations sddreesed to M. Guizot by a leading Con- 
servative, 24th May, 1840. 
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contemplated more than one of those measures of 
conciliation and concession towards Ireland, which 
when in office he bore a conspicuous part in carrying. 
But neither he nor Sir Robert Peel desired to win on 
any Irish question. Each of them had drunk to 
the dregs the cup of disappointment ; and both 
preferred, however impatient members of their party 
might chafe at delay, to wait till the course of events 
raised some broader issue, and afforded them ground 
for appealing to wider interests and sympathies. 
They resolved to bide their time, and in the Session 
of 1841 it came. 

The financial condition of the country had for 
some time occasioned no little anxiety. With an 
increasing expenditure there had been in successive 
years an important deficiency of income. In T838 
it was £1,428,000; in 1839 it was £430,000; in 
1840 it was £1,457,000; and in 1841 it was an- 
nounced as being £1,851,000. These continued 
deficienciea were variously ascribed to the loss aris- 
ing from the adoption of the system of Penny Post- 
age, which the Conservative leaders had censured as 
an improvident throwing away of revenue; and to the 
constantly increasing charge for army, navy, and 
ordnance, against which a handful of Liberals had 
from time to time protested. The former would not 
indeed have sufficed to account for the short-comings 
of the revenue without the addition of the latter: 
and the calculations on which it was based pointed 
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to a gradual compensation from the increased yse of 
correspondence. No concession was ever more 
popular; and it would be difficult to point out one 
more just or beneficial. The enhanced cost for 
military and naval defence, though less objected to, 
amounted to a sum which in itself far more than 
accounted for all the embarrassments of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But the Opposition were 
as little disposed as the ministerialists to economy. 
While Lord Althorpe and Sir J. Graham remained 
in office they were, with the aid of Sir H. Parnell and 
Mr Spring Rice, able to check the tendency to in- 
creased expenditure ; or, where that was impossible, to 
countervail it by retrenchment in other quarters. But 
when the one quitted public life and the other seceded 
from the party, the remaining links of the curb were 
too few to control the old tendencies to augmented 
outlay. Lord Melbourne was no financier, and thought 
political economy dull and unsatisfactory reading: 
and during his six years of power it caused him 
no concern that the yearly estimates had risen from 
£11,780,000 to £15,536,000 for army, navy, and 
ordnance. He could not help the Canadian rebellion, 
or the Syrian difficulty; but he could have vetoed 
the invasion of Cabul, and the war with China ; these 
had caused the far greater portion of the extra ex- 
penditure, and were likely to occasion as much more. 

The question forced itself upon consideration in 
1841—how was the deficit to be provided for? In 
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1stt. other days there would have been little hesitation 
ioe in resorting to new loans or taxes to meet the press- 
ing need ; but in the nicely balanced state of parties 
in the House of Commons, such expedients were 
not to be thought of. As a temporary measure five 
per cent. had been added to the customs and excise 
duties in the preceding year: but enterprise was 
languid, provisions dear, employment scanty,” and 
trade dull; and the experiment had wholly failed. 
Lord Melbourne and the other Protectionists in the 
Cabinet were compelled to consent to the proposal 
of a Free Trade Budget. The report of the Import 
Duties Committee of the previous year had made a 
deep impression on the minds of many who had been 
little disposed to entertain the notion of fiscal 
change; and when financial exigency came to plead 
for relaxations in the old prohibitory code, the advo- 
cates of free competition no longer argued in vain. 
‘Timber, sugar, and corn were the articles chosen 
whereon to try the great experiment, whether it was 
possible to replenish the Exchequer, by reducing 
instead of increasing customs duties. Mr F. 
Baring, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, estimated 
the expenditure for the ycar at £50,730,000, and 
the probable income at £48,310,000. By reducing 
the duty on foreign sugar from 63s. to 363. a 
hundred-weight, the revenue would gain £700,000 ; 
and by reducing the charge on Baltic timber from 
55s. to 50s., and raising that of colonial growth 
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from 10s. to 208., there would be a gain he caleu- 1841. 
lated of £600,000, the remainder of the deficiency 
would be met by the increase of trade certain to 
engue upon the substitution of eight shillings a 
quarter for the fluctuating duties on corn. 

Sir R. Pool denounced the Whig Budget as Defeat on 
making no secure provision for the wants of the year. Die. 
The deficit had gone on increasing since 1838 ; and 
it was high time to take practical and certain mea- 
sures to balance the income and expenditure. It 
was preposterous to ask him to say in detail how 
this should be done; all he was prepared to main- 
tain was, that the propositions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could not be relied on for that pur- 
pose, inasmuch as Parliament was not likely to adopt 
them. ‘The first struggle was upon the sugar duties, 
when Ministers were beaten by thirty-six, eighteen 
ministerialists declining to vote, and about half that 
number voting in the majority. Next day the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated that in conse- 
quence of what had occurred, he meant to ask for 
the renewal of the old sugar duties. The announce- 
ment evoked loud expressions of surprise; and Sir 
R. Peel treated it as his justification for giving notice, 
without further delay, of a resolution declaring that 
Ministers having failed to carry the measures they 
deemed essential to the public interest, their reten- 
tion of office was contrary to the spirit of the consti- 
tution. Upon this motion the final contest took 
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place. At the close of the second night, Sir James 
delivered a speech fall of scathing invective. 

‘The advisers of the Crown in s Parliament of their own 
calling, had from its commencement been compelled to submit 
to a peries of defeats and compromises, arising from their cou- 
ecious weakness; and they had been obliged either to drop 
their own measures, or to alter them, in defiance of their 
solemnly pledged opinions, for no other ostensible reason than 
the pressure of the party opposed to them. Reviewing the 
course of legislation from 1885, he maintained that the chief 
measures of importance carried,—Municipal Reform, Tithe 
Commutation in England, and in Ireland the enacting of a 
rent-charge in lien of tithe,—each and all owed their origin to 
previous Administrations, and could not have been passed but 
for the support of the Conservative Opposition. The Jamaica 
Bill had been forced on Ministers against their will by Sir 
BR. Peel, on the failure of their own messure. The Penny 
Postage was indeed their own; and it had proved, aa their 
own Postmaster-Genoral had warned them it would, the im- 
medinte cause of the deficiency in the revenue, and of the 
wreck of the Administration. ‘They bad, indeed, forced the 
Trish Municipal Bill through Parliament against the wish of 
many of their opponents; but even thst had been so cut down 
from ite original proportions, contrary to the professed con- 
viction of ita authors, as to what was necessary for the satis- 
faction of Ireland, that a greater proof could not be con- 
ceived of the weakness, imbecility, and paralytic impotence of 
Government, Turning to the measures which had failed, he 
would instance the scheme for the settlement of Church-rates, 
founded on certain calculations for the better management of 
Church property. The scheme had been referred te a seloct 
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committee ; the calculations were blown into air; and they 
had heard no more of it or them. Then there was the plan 
for Normal schools without religious instruction, which was 
contested 20 warmly and so successfully, that it was speedily 
abandoned. A project had been brought forward for the 
construction of railways in Ireland under Government euper- 
intendence ; a majority of the House of Commons seemed at 
first disposed to approve of it; nevertheless, upon the expres- 
sion of dissent from influential antagoniste, it likewise was 
abandoned. Such was the awe in which Ministers stood of 
any opposition from that side of the House, upon matters 
which they opened to Parliament as essential to the interests 
of the country: opposition was merely indicated, and from 
that day they heard no more on the subject. It was wholly 
unconstitutional, and an unfair exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown, for persona who had been continually defeated 
in important matters of legislation, to refuse to take either 
alternative—dissolution or resignation. 

‘He concluded thus: 

“ Among the changes and chances of political warfare, it 
is somewhat extraordinary to see the noble Lord and hia 
‘Whig coadjutors sheltering themselves under the inapplicable 
precedent of Mr Pitt. But they are not sstisfied with that. 
Retained in power by royal favour, they crouch under the 
prerogative, and hope to protract their miserable existence 
for a few months longer. I vote for the resolution before 
the House, because, among many other reasons, I am anxious 
to have recorded in the journals of Parliament, the heavy 
weight of responsibility which her Majesty’s advisers will 
incur, if they counsel a dissolution under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. The space of time which 
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aust elapse from the present moment to the meeting of the 
new Parliament, will be to all intenta and purposes an inter- 
Yegnum : it ought not to be unnecessarily prolonged. Dis- 
solution, if it take place at all, should take place immediately. 
The House has no security that it will immediately occur; 
and if it should not, T am anxious that this reeolution should 
‘be placed on the journals of the House, I have said that the 
honour and dignity of the House will be wounded by the 
postponement of dissolution; and I hope that in the new 
Parliament ite avengers will be found. I esy that Ministers; 
during the interregnum, cannot conduct public affairs, 
except by expedienta which a strong Government would 
despise, and of which s good Government would be ashamed. 
These gentlemen are always asking us what we would do? I 
tell them I am no great admirer of the skill with which they 
play their game, though I must admit the sleight of hand 
with which they shuffle the cards. But if they cannot play 
their own hand, I do not seo that they are entitled to look 
into oura. A dissolution of Parliament is undoubtedly the 
prerogative of the Crown; but the advice as to the exercise 
of that prerogative involves the responsibility of Ministers: 
and I contend that a more dangerous—I had almost eaid a 
more revolutionary proceeding, than to advise a dissolution 
in the present juncture of affsira, after the course pursued by 
the Government, cannot be conceived by any rational mind. 
{Lord J. Russell: What do you say of 1881?] The noble 
Lord reminds me of 1881: Iam glad of it. In that year Lord 
Grey’s Government brought in the Reform Bill. They carried 
the second reading by a majority of one. Shortly after they 
were defeated on a matter of minor importance upon the motion 
of General Gascoigne. What did they do? Did they threaten 
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dissolution ? ‘Did they come down, and brandish in the face of 
the House the threat of a dissolution? The next morning, with- 
out the intervention of more than twelve hours from their de- 
feat, Lord Grey's Government advised the Crown to exercise its 
prerogative, by dissolving Parliament. If the Crown had not 
taken that advice, we would not have remained the responsible 
‘Ministers for an hour longer. Parliament was dissolved in- 
stantly ; and that is the precedent to which the noble Lord 
refers! So much for the precedent which the noble Lord 
suggests, Now I will suggests precedent to him. In the 
year 1807, Mr Canniffg, in no ambiguous terms, announced 
to the House that a dissolution would immediately ensue. I 
suppose the noble Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, atill 
feels some respect for Mr Tierney. He is a good constitu- 
tional authority at all events. Upon that announcement being 
made by Mr Canning, Mr Tierney ssid— As for a dissolution, 
I am convinced that it cannot be intended, particularly when 
I vee that a religious clamour is raised, because the malice of 
the devil himself could not have thought of preparing for a 
dissolution, by the wicked ery of the Church in danger.’ 
[Cheers from the Ministerial benches.] Do you cheer that ? 
Da you believe that the ery of the Church in danger ia more 
exciting, and more likely to madden the people, than the cry of 
‘cheap bread’ raised from the Treasury bench? The Secre- 
tary at War asked, ‘Where is sgitation—where are the signa 
of it?’ The right hon. gentleman, too, asked, What is its 
nature?’ I will tell him. With pain greater than I can 
describe—with astonishment which was perfectly boundless 
st the. time, and which is not yet altogether removed—I 
heard the noble Lord, the Secretary for Ireland, declare in 
his place last year that, in his opinion, no man who was not 
ise 
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prepared to alter the Corn Laws, could obey the Divine in- 
junction, and offer up with sincerity the daily prayer for daily 
bread. This is the nature of the agitation. But does it stop 
hereP In a very eloquent and brilliant passage, composed 
not hastily or without consideration, the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies, when announcing the schemes of 
Government in the debate on the Sugar Duties, wound up 
his speech by declaring that in his opinion, the present Corn 
Laws were at variance with the beneficence of Providence, 
1 am aware that many gentlemen in this House entertain the 
same opinion. I believe them to form a minority—a con- 
siderable minority ; but be they a minority or a majority, I 
appeal to their dispassionate judgment, and ask whether they 
think that such language, from such high places, addressed to 
“the people on a topic most inflammatory, can fail to produce 
as I say it is intended to produce, the greateat possible 
excitement ? This is the most dangerous course a Govern- 
ment can possibly pursue, with reference to the most dan- 
gerous subject. Desperate tenants under notice to quit, set 
fire to the premises which they are compelled to evacuate. 
Pirates, when they are no longer able to defend their vessel, 
Tush with torches to the magazine. We are told of the 
strong man in despair, who hit upon the stratagem of turning 
Joose three hundred foxes with firebrands at their taile, among 
the standing corn of the people. This is an exact represent- 
ation of the Government who, at a dissolution, will send forth 
their torches and their firebrands. After all, I am persuaded 
the Eight-shilling Duty was an afterthought. The Secretary 
at War told us with great frankness that he always thought 
the propositions respecting timber and sugar might be carried ; 
but the Corn Law proposition he knew to be a hopeless pro- 
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ject, which sould not be carried. In the absence of all 1841. 
authoritative asaurance to the contrary, I shall always believe, 

and continue to sssert, that the Shilling a bushel Duty on 

whest was never determined on by the Government, until 

aftor their defeats on the Irish Registration Bill. I say this 

is e desperate plunge, made by desperate men. They have 

made up their minds to put their lives upon a cast, and are 
determined to stand the hazard of the die. It ia against 

them. I cannot address the people of this country in the 
language of quotation used by the noble Lord,— 


© O passi graviora;* 





for never waa s country cursed with a worse, a more reckless, 
or a more dangerous Government. The noble Lord, tho 
Secretary for Ireland, talks of ‘lubricity ;’ but, thank God, 
we have at last pinned you to something out of which you 
caunot wriggle; and as we have the melancholy satisfaction 
to know that there is an end to all things, so I can now say 
with the noble Lord,— 


‘ dabit Deus his quoque finem.’ 


Thank God, we have at last got rid of such s Government as 
this!” * 





There were expressions in this speech which his Bhetoriad 
best friends could not justify ; and he was, upon re- 
flection, fully conscious that he had gone too far. 

It fitted neither with what went before, nor with whet 
was eventually to follow; and if he must be judged 
by the strict rule of consistency, there was no forbid- 


* Hansard, Debate on Want of Confidence, 28th May, 
1841. 
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ding those who thanked God that they Were not as 
other men—irascible, unguarded, prone to give way 
to impulse, and beset by rhetorical temptation, from 
casting their empty shells against him. But when 
every purist and tapist has said his worst, and 
demonstrated what there is no denying, that he some- 
times turned too short and often hit too hard, the wiser 
because more considerate mass of mankind will be 
disposed rather to inquire dispassionately, whence the 
fault arose, and why a nature that had in it so much 
of real prudence and of genuine regard for truth and 
equity, should have at times exhibited such a flaw. 
The truth is, his mind was one of those in which 
opposite qualities, far from balancing each other, alter- 
nately exercise at times an ascendancy, as unac- 
countable in itself as incompatible with any rule, 
which true friendship would defend in its calmer 
hours, While a question was under investigation, 
or the choice of a course was still open, no man 
more carefully or impartially weighed every con- 
sideration that could be urged. But once con- 
vinced, his mind seemed to shut its eyes, and to 
plunge far deeper into partizanship, than there was 
any need of doing. There was about him more 
of the spirit of philosophy than of faction ; but no 
invocation of the former could exorcise the demon 
of mischief, that occasionally seemed to possess 
him. At the Council Board, or with the pen in his 
hand, no man was more circumspect or more just ; 
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but once on his legs, in 8 popular meeting or in Pan. 1841. 
Kament, and none could tell where the rein of self- 
restraint would snap, or how far his love of satire 
would hurry him. He exulted as a strong man 
in the power he possessed; and sometimes, it must 
be owned, its exercise savoured of tyranny. This 
could not be ssid in the case before us, for it was 
an equal battle in every respect; and he knew 
that be should get as much es he gave. And if his 
language be compared with that applied by the elder 
Pitt to Horace Walpole, by Grattan to his rival 
Flood, by Burke to Warren Hastings, by Canning 
to Mr Ogden, and by Brougham to Sir R. Peel, 
the verdict of historic criticism will probably be 
_—Guilty of unwarrantable violence, but not with in- 
tent to kill, In truth nothing is more remarkable, 
than the unaffected surprise and regret, frequently 

expressed by him, at the pain he found he had 
inflicted, and the readiness he showed to confess 
his error, and to offer to make amends. An illustra- 
tion of this was in fact afforded, with reference to 
the speech just quoted. 

The motion was carried against the Government Defeat of 
hy 312 to 311; and on the following day it was an- 
nounced that an appeal would forthwith be made to 
the country, on the question of Free Trade. The 
Anti-com Law League was still in its infancy, and 
possessed even in Lancashire but little power. Lord 
Stanley and Mr Wilson Patten retained their seats 
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isi, for the northern, and Lord F. Egerton and Mr 

Wilbraham theirs for the southern division of the 

county, on Protectionist principles. Liverpool returned 

Lord Sandon and Mr Cresswell ; while the members 

for Lancaster, Wigan, and Warrington were all 

pledged to Protection. The six members for York- 

shire, and fifteen of those retumed for its various 

boroughs, engaged to maintain the same principle. 

At Southampton, Bath, Dublin, and Belfast, the 

Liberals were defeated ; the representation of Bris- 

tol, Norwich, Newcastle, and Stoke-upon-Trent, was 

divided. The counties, almost without exception, 

sent defenders of the Corn Law; and upon the 

1th July. first division in the new Parliament, a majority of 

ninety-one pronounced against the Hight-shilling 
Fixed Duty and its authors. 

Member for ‘The arrangement being at an end by which Sir 
** James had had the support of Sir John Owen in the 
Tepresentation of Pembroke, a seat was offered him 
at Dorchester, for which he was returned through 
the influence chiefly of Mr Williams, who had him- 
self long sat for the borough, and who now retired 
in his favour. His colleague was the Hon. A. H. 
Cooper, third son of Lord Shaftesbury, whose family 
exercised considerable influence over the represent- 
ation of the town, and to whose nomination it 
was erroneously supposed at the time, the new 
Secretary of State owed his return. Soon after- 
wards he changed his residence in town, removing 
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to Hill Street, Berkeley Square, where he continued #41 
to live during his tenure of office. His house in Gros- 

venor Place was let to Mr Everett, the recently 
appointed minister from the United States. 

One of his first acts upon assuming office, was Case of Mr 
to communicate to Mr Vizard, recently appointed 
by his predecessor, Solicitor to the Home Office, that 
he was not prepared to recommend his continuance 
in that capacity. For five-and-twenty years Mr 
Vizard had been his solicitor and private friend; 
but his appointment had been disapproved of by 
many persons as unnecessary ; and concurring as Sir 
James had originally done in that view, he felt it to 
be his duty not to disguise the fact, or to leave that 
gentleman under any misconception as to the course 
likely to be taken regarding him: and when ques- 
tioned on the subject in Parliament, the Home 
Secretary stated without reserve, what he had 
deemed it right, though reluctantly, to do in the 
matter. 

By the change which had taken place in the SiR. 
Administration, Lord Lyndhurst resumed his former miisira- 
place on the woolsack ; The Duke entered the Cabi- 
net without office; Lord Wharncliffe became Lord 
President, Lord Aberdeen Foreign Secretary, and 
the Duke of Buckingham Privy Seal; Lord Ellen- 
borough became President of the Board of Control ; 
and Lord Stanley once more accepted the seals of 
the Colonial Department, in which for some time 
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more than usual interest had centred. “‘ From 
1835,” says one, who had peculiar means of know- 
ing the personal sentiments of the new Premier, “ it 
was Sir R. Peel’s wish to have Sir James Graham at 
the Home Office.” He now undertook the per- 
formance of its arduous duties. Changes in admin- 
istrative organization subsequently lightened in a 
considerable degree the business of the department ; 
and the improved condition of the country rendered 
its responsibilities in many respects easier to bear. 
But in 1841 the aspect of domestic affairs was 
gloomy in the extreme. Bad harvests had rendered 
a sufficiency of food unattainable by great masses 
of the labouring population. Mills were working 
short time, or altogether stopped. No prospect of 
new outlets for manufactured goods appeared, and 
those hitherto relied on were glutted in consequence 
of over-production. Between the middle and work- 
ing classes in towns, no friendly feeling prevailed. 
The meetings of the former to petition for free trade, 
were frequently interrupted by operatives, who called 
for an alliance with them in favour of Manhood 
Suffrage, or by those who wished to urge the ques- 
tion of the Ten Hours’ Bill. Many societies and 
associations existed, more or less antagonistic to 
one another, but all contributing to keep alive feel- 
ings of discontent with the existing order of things. 
As the ery of hanger grew more loud and deep, the 
eolicitude of those entrusted with the preservation of 
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the public ‘peace, and the superintendence of the 18. 
administration of justice and of poor relief, daily 
grew more grave. “There was hardly a day,” said 
Sir James, when reverting afterwards to this period, 
“that I did not find it necessary to have personal 
communication with the Horse Guards, as well as 
with the heads of the police in the metropolis, and 
in the manufacturing districts.”* He was ha- 
rassed continually by apprehensions, not ill founded, 
that public tranquillity was likely to be seriously 
disturbed. 

In Scotland too there was trouble. There also Affairs of 
the population of the towns were on the brink of fod Plana, 
destitution ; and those of Paisley in particular were 
reported to be in such need, by a special commission 
of inquiry sent thither, that a public subscription, 
headed by the leading members of the Government, 
was found necessary to avert absolute starvation. 
Meanwhile the memorable controversy in the Scottish 
Kirk was daily engrossing more and more the atten- 
tion of both laity and clergy, and threatening to rend 
in twain society north of the Tweed. In Ireland the 
period assigned by Parliament for the election of 
municipal councils had come; and the Administra- 
tion watched with anxiety the use that would be 
made of the new popular power. The instructions 
given by the Home Secretary to the local executive 
were, that the elective corporations should from the 

© Hansard, Debate in Commons, August, 1845, 
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outset be frankly recognized and treated with every 
respect; Lord Eliott, who had been appointed Chief 
Secretary, was one of those whose defection from the 
ranks of his party in 1889, bad contributed to secure 
the passing of the municipal bill for Ireland ; and the 
service was not forgotten. The first elections failed 
to realize the apprehensions of religious exclusion, on 
which the opposition to the measure had been origin- 
ally based. Jn Dublin nearly one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Town Council were Protestants; and of 
these several were elected in predominantly Catholic 
wards. As Sir James had predicted six years be- 
fore, Mr O’Connell was the first Lord Mayor; but 
his conduct as a magistrate and civic functionary 
was such as to win the praise of his political adver- 
saries, and several of his successors in the chair 
were of the opposite creed.* Nevertheless there 
were not wanting signs, that ere long Irish affairs 
would absorb no casual or inconsiderable amount 
of attention; and Sir James, habitually given to look 
a-head, would fain have launched, while the waters 
were tranquil, the measures of concession he felt to be 
requisite, and which he knew could only be delayed 

* In the present year the Hon. John Vereker, son of one 
of the stoutest opponenta of elective corporations in Ireland, 
fills the office referred to, and at his inauguration, though a 
Conservative in opinions, he is reported to have declared that 


his conduct should be as impartial as that of his first prede- 
cessor, Daniel O'Connell. 
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just long enough to deprive their framers of the 191. 
grace of granting them. But the earlier days of 
legislation in the ensuing year, were necessarily 
devoted to the introduction and carrying of those 
financial reforms, for which Sir R. Peel had been 
called to power : and by the time their discussion was 
finished,* and other indispensable business done, it 

had become too late to initiate novel schemes of elec- 

toral or educational change in Ireland. 

Few Administrations have had so many Advan- Strength of 
tages at starting as that of Sir Robert Peel. In both Pests Go- 
Houses of Parliament Ministers commanded large “™""" 
majorities, and in the country they enjoyed the éclat 
which attends those who have fairly won their way 
to power. Their opponents had made the mistake 
of retaining office by the will of the Court, after they 
had ceased to exercise any guiding sway over the 
mind of the nation, or the judgment of the Legisla- 
ture ; and the heaviest charge preferred against them 
was, that in consequence of their weakness in Par- 
liament, the business of the country was not done. 
Upon the men who had outbidden them by promises 
of superior efficiency, it therefore lay to show greater 
versatility as well as vigour. Sir Robert Peel, then at 
his best as a parliamentary leader, was sustained hy 
the debating power of Lord Stanley, Sir W. Follett, 

* No less than sixteen divisions were taken on various 


stages of the Income Tax, and it was not finally carried until 
the 81st of May. 
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and Mr Gladstone. But on no one of his colleagues 
did the Premier rely for such constant and such 
varied aid in the conduct of affairs as upon Sir James 
Graham. It was not easy to realize the hopes that 
had been excited, or to redeem the pledges that had 
been given regarding taxation and trade. Borne 
away by the current of party, they had rejected 
the compromise of a fixed duty on corn, and under- 
taken to govern the country upon the principle of 
protection to native and colonial industry. The 
time was peculiarly unfavourable for the imposition of 
new burthens; and the Premier avowed his conviction 
that they had “ arrived at the limits of taxation on 
articles of consumption.” An export duty on coals, 
and an increased charge on Irish epirits and stamps, 
would yield, it was supposed, £610,000; but as the 
deficiency was estimated at £2,850,000, the alter- 
native manifestly lay between a loan and an income 
tax. 
It has been truly observed that all Sir Robert 
Peel’s financial Ieanings were against a recurrence to 
the species of direct taxation, condemned in 1816 
by the House of Commons. In 1880 he had 
resisted Mr Huskisson’s suggestion of comprehen- 
sive fiscal changes, on the express ground that with- 
out resort to a property tax they were impossible, 


® Sir 8. Northoote: Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 
p 29. . 
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and that to that he was not prepared to assent. Hoe 
had encountered the proposal of Lord Chandos in 
1836, to repeal the Malt Tax, by warning the agri- 
culturista how they exchanged its indirect pressure, 
“for the scourge of a property tax;” and in 1839 
his chief argument against Mr Spring Rice’s reduc- 
tion of the charge for postage, had been that it would 
necessitate a resort to a direct tax on income. In 
his new Cabinet there was but one man who had 
ever maintained the opposite view. It will be re- 
membered how, in 1826, Sir James had argued in 
favour of the principle of a direct impost on income, 
as the safest and best mode of relieving the industry 
of the country ; how entirely he was identified with 
the views of Mr Huskisson and Sir Henry Parnell 
on the subject in 1830; and how zealously he sup- 
ported Lord Althorpe’s attempt to make a beginning 
in the direction referred to, in the following year. 
He well knew indeed the hostility which, in what- 
ever shape proposed, the measure was certain to 
provoke. But his opinion, early formed and strongly 
confirmed by the judgment of those whom finan- 
cially he had always most revered, remained un- 
altered : and by his counsel Sir R. Peel was warmly 
encouraged to take the course which, not without 
long and anxious deliberation, he finally resolved on. 
A charge of 7d. in the pound, or somewhat less 
than three per cent., would yield, it was calculated, 
£8,350,000 a ycar ; and with the surplus this would 
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1642. — give, after meeting the existing deficiency; £1,200,000 
of customs and excise might be remitted. Some- 
thing in the way of concession must likewise be 

Modifed offered regarding com. A modified sliding scale 
cule’ was prepared, by which it was hoped to secure a 
greater steadiness of price, and in ordinary years 
to restrain the fluctuations between 58s. and 74s. a 
quarter. The highest duty chargeable on foreign 
grain under Mr Huskisson’s Act of 1828 was 88. : 
the highest amount in future chargeable was to be, 
20s. when the price in the home market was under 
52s. A progressive diminution was to take place 
with certain intervals or rests, until at 74s, the duty 
should fall to one shilling. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham, rather than sanction this amount of concession, 
retired from the Cabinet ; yet its reception by the 
Opposition when submitted to Parliament, was dis- 
couraging in the extreme: and the Anti-corn Law 
delegates assembled in London, came to the resolu- 
tion that “the scheme was an insult to a patient 
and suffering people.” Lord J. Russell proposed a 
fixed duty by way of amendment. He characterised 
the ministerial scheme as one which showed a dis- 
position to concede, without the ability to conciliate ; 
and as one that would disturb existing interests and 
ideas, while it could settle nothing. Sir James 
replied that Lord John ought to beware of talking 
of finality. They had both been bred in the same 
political school ; and both had hsd a hand in pre- 
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paring measures, whose framework they had pur- 
posely made large, in the hope of their giving per- 
manent satisfaction: yet the noble Lord had found 
himself compelled to repudiate the notion of finality: 
and for himself he would say, that experience had 
taaght him never again, in legislation, to think of 
final settlements. It was only twelve months since 
8s. had been contended for, as the best basis of re- 
arrangement ; yet already its advocates seemed 
disposed to slip from their moorings. At a recent 
imeeting at Leeds, a banner had been displayed with 
the device—“ Fixed Duty a Fixed Injustice ;” and 
Mr O’Connell had publicly said, “that it was only 
an instalment, which when conceded would help 
free-traders to exact the residue.” The graduated 
scale he thought would, upon the whole, combine 
more of the advantages of foreign competition, with 
encouragement to the largest extent of corn cultiva- 
tion at home, which was so desirable. From numer- 
ous statistics it appeared, thet production had not 
ceased in consequence of the high price of food, 
though it was true that the number of hands em- 
ployed in manufactures had been greatly lessened, 
by recent improvements in machinery. re long 
that evil would no doubt pass away ; and with good 
harvests the price of bread would fall, though they 
maintained a modified scale of differential duties. 
But the interests involved in domestic agriculture 
were so varied and so vast, that he could not agree 
‘VOU, I. u 
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suddenly to remove from them the ptotection, on 
which the Legislature had for five-and-twenty years, 
taught men to rely. 

The amendment was negatived by 849 to 226; 
and one subsequently moved by Mr C. P. Villiers, in 
favour of the free importation of corn, found but ninety 
supporters. On the other hand, attempts to retain a 
higher scale of protection commanded but 104 votes. 
The majority of Conservatives in both Houses 
acquiesced in the ministerial bill, as the best bargain 
that could be made for them at the time. The 
tone of its authors in debate filled them with mis- 
givings as to the future. Yet practically it may be 
said to have been wholly without results. The next 
three harvests happened to be good ; and the protect- 
ive policy of the new scale was not therefore tested. 
What was to happen upon the first failure of the 
harvest we need not here anticipate. 

But if Sir R. Peel’s first Corn Law was a failure, 
his first Budget was a great success. Assuming 
that the revived Income Tax would yield the surplus 
already mentioned, he undertook to reform the tariff, 
by reducing the duties on 750 articles of consump- 
tion, or abolishing them altogether. The magnitude 
and diversity of the scheme excited general admira- 
tion; while the number of particular interests directly 
benefited, raised up everywhere zealous partizans. 
Few ventured to question the accuracy of the 
Premier’s calculations, and fewer could be got to 
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listen to thoge who did. Was it likely that the man 1842. 
should be wrong, who could take such a comprehen- 

sive view of the necessities of the case, and initiate 
remedies at once so practical and so bold? The 
credulous answer to all objections whether rea- 
sonable or plausible, was supplied by the assurance 

of the minister, that it was adopted only as a measure 

of necessity, and that it would probably be needed 

only for five years. At every stage it was indeed 
contested by the Opposition. The preliminary reso- 

lutions were debated for eight nights. The inqui- 

sitorial nature of the tax, and the inequality of its 
pressure on fixed and fluctuating incomes, furnished 

the principal themes of objection. The Home Se- Population 
oretary rested his defence of thebill, upon the neces- home sup: 
sity for restoring an equilibrium between national By thes. 
receipta and expenditure, upon the expediency, as far 

as possible, of freeing the raw materials of industry 

from taxation, and upon the policy of cheapening 

the cost of living to the grest mass of the com- 
Taunity. ‘The Government had exercised prudence 

and wisdom in yielding to the necessities of the 

time, and to the wants of the rapidly increasing 
population of the country. They had taken effect- 

ive measures gradually to reduce the price of corn, 

of meat, and of all other articles of first necessity; and 

he said that the time had arrived, when it was neces- 

sary that the supply of food should be proportion. 

sbly adjusted to the supply of labour. He con- 
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tended that the time was therefore come, when the 
Legislature ought, not hastily, because that would 
only aggravate the evil by leading to « further dis- 
placement of labour,—but prudently and cautiously, 
to effect 2 simultaneous reduction in the duties on 
all articles of first necessity. That had been the 
object with which the Government measures had 
been framed; and he believed that they would 
succeed in securing it. He was persuaded that the 
working classes clearly understood this, and that it 
was a fixed and rooted belief with them that this 
tariff, taken in conjunction with the scheme of direct 
taxation, was one calculated to promote the great 
interests of the great bulk of the community.” 
Neither Protectionists nor Leaguers would admit at 
the time the drift of the Premier’s and the Home 
Secretary’s reasoning. The landed majority in 
Parliament had been won upon a cry; and the 
greater number of those who formed it, practically 
felt no other responsibility, than that which they 
owed to their constituents; and considered themselves 
honourably bound to assent to nothing at variance 
with the expectations they had undertaken to realize. 
It is plain enough now that the legislative policy of 
1842 was not in accordance with what the agricul- 
turists had been led to anticipate ; but the Conserv- 
atives had to choose between it and a low fixed 
duty,—between the retention by their party of long- 
deferred power, and the return of the, Whigs to 
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office, with the carte blanche of indispensability. It 
‘was not in their nature to hesitate as to which 
alternative they should take; or, having taken it, 
that they should not try hard to persuade them- 
selves and others, there was no inconsistency therein. 
The words of their leaders were in truth full of 
warning that their whole policy was tentative; and 
that being based on the avowal of great neces- 
sities and great principles, it must stand or fall by 
its conformity with them. But the country gentle- 
men, ship-owners, and West India proprietors, who 
sat behind Ministers, were willing to regurd all this as 
but permissible fanfaronade, to baffle the free-traders ; 
und to interpret literally the vague, and, it must be 
owned, sometimes florid professions of preference 
for the landed interest, domestic industry, and rural 
life, with which the speeches made from the Treasury 
Bench were garnished. In a word, the inexorable 
logic of facts and figures was treated as if it were 
rhetoric ; while ministerial rhetoric was relied on as 
fact. On the other hand, it would have been suicidal 
on the part of the League, had they taken in dis- 
charge of the debt they claimed, official promises to 
pay af convenience. Its speakers and writers uni- 
formly treated the arguments of Sir James, as ad- 
missions that he knew what was right, while he con- 
tinued to defend what was wrong; and as proofs of 
insincerity, or incompetency to deal with the cir- 
cumstances of the time. Had they held any other 
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tone, the fand of £50,000 would never have been 
raised, or it would have been raised in vain; the 
pressure from without would have been removed ; 
the framers of the first tariff, because it proved 
financially successful, might have been tempted to 
propose a second; but the total repeal of the Com 
Laws within four years, would probably not have 
been attempted, and would certainly not have been 
carried. But party warfare is like forensic argument, 
made up of half-truths throughout, and using not 
unfrequently the element of seeming injustice, with a 
view of attaining a decision that is just. 

It is impossible even to glance at the variety of 


the Home Secretary was required to pronounce an 
opinion. In the course of the Session we find him 
encountering proposals for the introduction of the 
purchase system in the navy, which he declared 
“ would be neither consonant with the feelings of the 
service nor of the public, and by which political 
influence would not be superseded, but which would 
superadd that of wealth, most injuriously operating to 
the detriment of unostentatious merit ;”* and oppos- 
ing a motion to close public-houses till one p.m. of 
Sunday, upon the ground that he could see no 
objection to the working classes regaling themselves 
with bread and cheese and a glass of ale; nor to their 
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having the- innocent gratification of reading the 182 
newspapers in those houses.* 

Not long after the change of Government, the Ratting 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland, 
and the Lord President of the Court of Session in 
Scotland, tendered their resignations, and retired 
upon pensions secured to them by statute. Both had 
been for some time in declining health, and had 
availed themselves of the assistance of their col- 
leagues on the bench, in the trial of jury cases. 
Their predilections were known to be in favour of 
the new Administration ; the inference was natural 
that they desired for their successors men who en- 
tertained like opinions ; and in the case of Lord 
President Hope the fact excited more than ordinary 
attention, because, coincidently with his resignation, 
his son was appointed Dean of Faculty. But when 
Lord J. Russell moved for copies of any corre- 
spondence between the Government and the retiring 
judges, because, as he said, a suspicion prevailed 
that some negotiation had taken place, or that some 
understanding had been come to, with the view of 
inducing them ‘to retire, Sir James expressed his 
surprise and regret at the motion, which he met with 
a direct negative. “When at the Bar, Mr Bushe had Jard Chet 
been a distinguished advocate of Catholic Emancipa- Bube. 
tion. He had been the friend and rival of Mr 

© Hansard, vol. lziii. p. 1089. 
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Grattan, Mr Curran, and Lord Plunket ; ‘he had held 
office as Solicitor-General under the Whigs in 1807 ; 
and he had been raised to the dignity of Lord Chief 
Justice in 1822, by Lord Wellesley. During the 
twenty years that had since elapsed, no breath of 
calumny had sullied his reputation for impartiality, 
temper, dignity, or care in the discharge of his 
onerous duties. No condition whatever had been 
made by him when offering to retire. He had 
served the public faithfully and long, and he was 
therefore well entitled to ask for repose. Ought 
the calm of his declining age to be broken by, such 
an inquiry as the present motion would imply? 
Similar observations were applicable to Lord President 
Hope, who had for many years discharged the func- 
tions of his office with credit and ability, and who 
only withdrew into private life when he felt himself 
no longer equal to them. His son had fairly earned 
his promotion by his standing at the Scottish Bar, 
and he was not indebted for it to any corrupt or 
clandestine bargain. But he would remind the 
noble Lord that in Ireland it was not only a Lord 
Chief Justice that had recently retired; they had 
heard of « Lord Chancellor retiring, not upon the 
accession of a Government to office, but when a 
Government had been virtually condemned — con- 
demned by Parliament and the country, and whose 
continued existence must have been well known to 
its members to be impossible. They were not left 
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to vague sutmise as tothe circumstances under which 1842. 
Lord Plunket had withdrawn from the Bench in Ire- 

land. They were not left to suspect whether the 
Government had offered some inducement to that 
noble person to retire from the judgment-seat, when 

he was quite competent to continue upon it. There 

was no doubt upon the matter. It was not to 

be investigated or inquired into, as were the 
motives which induced Chief Justice Bushe to re- 

sign. The circumstances which induced Lord 
Plunket to resign were known to all the world, hav- 

ing been thus stated by him from the bench :—‘I Benoa] 
think it a duty which I owe to myself and the mem- Pakot 
bers of the Bar, to state that for my retirement J am 

not in the slightest degree answerable. I have neither 
directly nor indirectly sanctioned it; and in giving my 
assent to the proposal which was made to me of retir- 

ing, I was governed solely by its having been request- 

ed of me—on the ground of public duty? nothing of 

the kind—but as a personal favour to do so, by a 
person to whom I owe such deep obligations, that 

an irresistible sense of gratitude made it impossible 

for me to do anything but what I have done.’ No 
member of the Government had sought to tamper 
with either Lord President Hope or Chief Justice 
Bushe, or to induce either of them to resign; and 
could he produce io the House those venerable 
persons, shaken perhaps somewhat with age, but 
strong in conscious integrity, and bright with the 
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142 hope of honest fame, mingling with still brighter 
hopes,—if he could so produce them, he knew such 
was the generous feeling of the House, that all the 
angry contentions of party would subside at their 
presence, and the desire would be unanimous not 
to curse their retirement with the pangs which a 
motion like this would inflict. Even the noble 
Lord would regret that in o hasty moment he had 
been betrayed into making such a motion as this.” 

Revlon of With reference to the revision of the magistracy 

ongh ma in corporate cities and towns, Mr Hutt moved “ for 

on copies of circulars from the Home Office, to town 
clerks and clerks of magistrates, between the months 
of August and December, 1841.” He thought the 
House would be of opinion that Sir J. Graham had 
taken a very singular view of his duty, and had most 
improperly strained the power of the Crown. He had 
in his hand a list of nearly 400 magistrates appointed 
during the last eight months, and he should like to- 
know from what motives the right hon. baronet hud 
set about this magistrate-making. 

The Home Secretary replied at considerable length 
and with some warmth. “If the hon. member for 
Gateshead really entertains the opinion he has ex- 
pressed, no censure could be too strong; but what 
is the miserable subterfuge, the wretched evasion 
by which he escapes from a vote of this House? 
Why, he concludes with asking for the production 
of papers which he knows it is impossible for the 
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Government to refuse. I candidly avow I am, as 
her Majesty's adviser in this matter, responsible 
for these appointments, and I do not see any reason 
for evading the full responsibility of my office. The 
hon. member says that it is most desirable to have 
magistrates free from political bias; if it were pos- 
sible to find such persons, then I agree that it is 
desirable that those who exercise judicial functions 
should not form, as the hon. member has termed it, 
a packed tribunal. But the hon. gentleman says 
that he has no complaint to make of the individuals 
appointed by me. I feel as strongly as any hon. mem- 
ber opposite, how great a misfortune it is that the 
administration of justice should be tainted with 
party politics; but that was not the case with 
which I had to deal. I had to deal with a muni- 
cipal magistracy, steeped to the very lips in party 
politics ; and it was not for me to determine whether 
a magistracy should be so tainted, but being so 
tainted, whether I should with firmness and moder- 
ation apply a corrective. I found 1026 magistrates 
nominsted by the late Government, of whom the pro- 
portions, excluding fifty-seven who act in places where 
Ihave made no change in the commission, were these 
—Whig- Radicals 743, Conservatives 226. That 
was the sort of equality with which I had to deal, 
when I esme into office. The gross number has 
been increased by me from 1026 to 1485. I 
have had the exclusion of particular names pressed 
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upon me; bat in no instance have [ ‘omitted the 
name of a single magistrate appointed by my pre- 
decessor. What has been the result of what I 
have done? Ont of the total number of 1485 
magistrates there remains a majority of 748 Whig- 
Radicals, and a minority of 636 Conservatives. I 
do appeal, then, with confidence to the House 
of Commons, and ask whether we deserve that it 
should be asserted of us that we have swamped 
the Liberal magistracy in all the municipal cor- 
porations of the kingdom? I can have no ob- 
jection to have my appointments canvassed, and 
I have not a word to say against the production 
of the document required.” 

At the close of an animated debate Mr Hutt re- 
plied. “The right hon. baronet had said a great 
deal about Whig-Radicals. It might be thought 
that that was a term from which he ought rather to 
have abstained; for when he (Mr Hutt) went to 
Hull, in 1831, he found the minds of the people so 
debauched by the speeches of the right hon. baronet, 
that they refused to elect him, on the ground that 
he was not prepared to go as far as Sir J. Gra 
ham.”* The House laughed, and the subject fell 
to the ground. 

A subject no less important, and in a party sense 
much more embarrassing, was the new Poor Law. 
The term for which the commission had been renewed, 
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was about to expire, and the duty devolved upon the 
Home Secretary of introducing a bill, to confirm and 
continue its powers. He had advocated in 1840, it 
will be remembered, considerable relaxations of the 
system of relief, which he regarded as too rigid and 
uniform: and these modifications were embodied in 
his bill. Upon its introduction, he entered upon an 
elaborate retrospect of legislation on the subject, with 
the view of recalling attention to the magnitude of 
the evils, which the creation of a central board in 
1834 had been intended to restrain, reiterating his 
unaltered conviction of the wisdom of that measure, 
and expressing his belief in the necessity of some 
controlling power, acting discretionally, if the system 
of unions was to be preserved. Discontent at the 
rigour with which the workhouse test in many places 
had been applied, had led to an erroneous impres- 
sion: that the entire number of persons relieved out 
of rates had been arbitrarily reduced ; and that out- 
door relief was generally refused. In the quarter 
ending 31st March, 1842, there were 1,072,860 
persons receiving parish relief in England and Wales. 
Of these, 159,000 had been relieved in the work- 
house ; and 918,860 in their own dwellings. Never- 
theless he admitted that, except in the case of able- 
bodied men out of work, it was desirable to mitigate 
the severity of the test; and he was therefore pre- 
pared to recommend seven exceptions to its applica- 
tion. Besides the case of widows and infirm persons, 
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102, he proposed that in case of casual sickness, persons 
might receive parish relief, and not be liable to 
removal on that account, unless they received relief 
for forty consecutive days—instead of the existing 
system with regard to persons who had been long 
resident, although having no legal settlement, and 
who when seized with illness had hitherto been 
denied all relief, except under threat of being ex- 
pelled the parish on their recovery, if they received 
a single shilling. But it would be the reverse 
of humanity, to do anything to revive the old prac- 
tice, which led the labourer to rely permanently on 
the rates for a portion of his livelihood. Another 
important change he sought to introduce had refer- 

Bectiéa of ence to the election of guardians. He proposed to 
place the owners and occupiers, a8 to the number of 
their votes, upon a perfect equality, and to provide 
that no one should have more proxies than four, that 
both owner and occupier, up to a rating of £50, 
should have each one vote, on a rating of £100 two 
votes, and at £300 both should have six votes; but 
beyond that neither should have any. 

The leading opponents of the system received 
these concessions as little worth; and great disap- 
pointment was manifested at the proposal to continue 
its existence for five years. In the distressed districts 
agitation for the Charter, the Short Time Bill, and 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, was less active than 
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that for the abolition of the new Poor Law. The 102 
Conservative leaders had indeed one and all expressed 
their determination to maintain it ; but among their 
adherents many hed won their seats at the late general 
election, by vehement pledges of hostility to the “three 
kings of Somerset House,” as they were called. Go- 
vernment was certain therefore to incur no ordinary 
amount of obloquy, by the legislative task it now had 
to perform. When the bill came to be discussed, 
numerous petitions were presented against it, and an 
opposition, comprising men of opposite parties, en- 
deavoured to arrest its further progress. No amend- 
ment of importance was carried in committee; but 
Sir James found it impossible to persist in his pro- 
posals regarding the mode of election for guardians, 
without alienating more support than he could dis- 
pense with; and he was reluctantly compelled to 
withdraw them. 

Upon the whole, the Session seemed to justify the Bout o Sir 
anticipations which had been formed of a strong 
Government. A greater number of important mea- 
sures had been carried than in any year since 
1833; and in no instance had Ministers suffered a 
defeat. On the eve of the prorogation Sir R. Peel, * 
with pardonable exultation, asked those who still 
found fault with him for not having extinguished 
popular distress, —“ if the evils under which the 
country suffered were to be remedied by the removal 
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. of restrictions, had they not done more to that end 


during the past Session than any other Administra- 
tion had effected for many years? Ay, ten times 


more.” This was indeed the triumph of Conserva- 
tism ; and triumph is an intoxicating draught. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 


1848. 


Tr the position which he now occupied was the -1943, 
busiest, it was also in a certain sense the proudest of The Home 
his life. He had been, no doubt, a happier and 
a more hopeful man, as member for Cumberland and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in the Cabinet of 1830; 
but his return for the county had in some measure 
been owing to the influences of family and fortune ; 
and beyond the sphere of his own department, he was 
conscious of exercising but a secondary influence 
in the Government of Lord Grey. Now he had 
power, great and all but commanding power: and 
he felt that he owed it to himself alone. Was it 
wonderful if he did not always seem to bear it 
meekly? For seven years he had been baited, as few 
men of blameless life and personal integrity have 
been in our time. Stung by the intolerable sense of 
party injustice, he had suffered himself to be driven 
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1843. on more than one occasion further inté hostility to 
popular views and feelings, than once he would have 
believed. It could hardly be expected that when 
fortune seemed at last to turn, and he found himself 
one of the heads of an Administration, the strongest 
in abilities and adherence which had existed since 
the days of Pitt, he should stifle the sense of exulta- 
tion, or show much consideration for those from whom 
he had received none. The Whigs, as competitors 
for power, seemed for the moment prostrate. They 
had clung to place too long; and even before their 
fall, the prelude was not indistinctly heard of revived 
agitation in Ireland against the Union, and in Eng- 
land the preparatory sounds of the far more formid- 
able, because more practical, combination against the 
Corn Laws. Yet both rapidly acquired vigour and 
consistency, from the day that the Conservative Ad- 
winistration was formed. In spite of all its social 
and political weight, the new Government was soon to 
find itself derided and defied on either side of the 
Channel, in a manner sufficiently trying to tempers 
the best disciplined. Equanimity was not the forte of 
its more conspicuous members; and even the wary 
Premier was sometimes catricd away by the sense of 
his unpopularity, and the odium heaped upon him 

Severity of for his resistance to importunate demands. Had the 
ta"™™ chief of the Home Department been a different sort 
of man, he might have done something to allay the 
rising storm of irritation against the existing state of 
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the laws and their administration. But to the arts 1843. 
of conciliation, he seemed to think it unworthy of a 
Minister to stoop. To policy or reason he wag ready 
to concede ; but amid clamour he grew sulky, and 
his answer to threats was generally conveyed in a 
tone that savoured 80 much of arrogance and scorn 
as to render their reiteration certain. He would 
initiate change if the initiation were left to him and 
those he acted with. It was not his way to do any- 
thing by halves, but having once made up his mind 
to a particular line of conduct, his disposition led 
him to pursue it, unmindful of importunity or 
deprecation. There was in him, it must be owned, 
sometimes too much of a haughty and imperious 
mood, which especially betrayed itself in his de- 
meanour as a Minister. He scemed as though he 
were haunted by a morbid fear of appearing (as he 
phrased it) “to be hustled into doing anything by 
the mere pressure from without,” so long as he 
believed that pressure could be resisted. With ear 
ever straining to catch the murmurs of popular dis- 
content, and tongue ever ready to plead in coun- 
cil for the wisdom of satisfying complaint betimes, 
he spoke and acted in public like one who fancied 
it a duty to flout demagogism, and to overawe the 
voice of querulous or menacing remonstrance, Once His views 
satisfied indeed that the change must sooner or cosasios. 
later come, he was eager and urgent that the 
hour of grace should not be lost. Authority should 
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appear freely to confer a boon, instead of being com- 
pelled, when hunted hard, to drop it with a curse. 
There was in him indeed a strange commixture of 
forethought in council, and rashness in speech,—of 
forethought that seemed akin to fear, and which 
indulged in gloomy apprehensions of evil to come, 
—and of recklessness in refusing as long as possible 
to yield to what he called democratic dictation. The 
official inside and” the official outside of the man 
never wholly matched. As confidential adviser of 
the Crown, there were few things he would not con- 
cede for peace sake, and in obedience to that great 
law of public opinion, which from the outset he held 
paramount to all party policy or class interest. But 
as Secretary of State, there was none who put so 
high the pretensions of constituted authority, or 
who challenged so peremptorily, anything he deemed 
an infringement on the respect due to order and 
lew. 

It happened untuckily for him, and for the 
Government in which he bore so prominent a part, 
that in each of the three kingdoms agitation was 
already arising in forms and upon questions, ili suited 
to the mode of treatment adopted by the Home 
Secretary. The Scottish Church was threatened 
with disruption on the subject of patronage. Lord 
Aberdeen’s opinion on the question governed the 
Cabinet. A bill, of which he was the author, had 
been carried two years before, by which he had con- 
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fidently prontised a peaceful settlement of the contro- 183. 
versy. But this hope proved illusive. The proprietors 
of landed estates in Scotland refused to surrender 
their ecclesiastical patronage; and upon an appeal 
from the local tribunals, their right to impose unac- 
ceptable ministers upon the laity was held by the 
House of Lords, to be incontestable in point of law. 
The principle acted upon by the Home Secretary, 
when advising the Crown as to the exercise of eccle- 
siastical patronage in Scotland, was that of endea- 
vouring to afford a triumph to neither party. He 
explained this purpose very fully in the course of the 
debate on a motion by Sir A. Leith Hay, for corre- 15% March. 
spondence regarding the appointment of ministers in 
Elgin, Cupar, and other places, pending the legal 
controversy. Mr Fox Maule and other friends of the 
Free Kirk upbraided him with paying no more 
regard to the preponderant opinion of a congregation, 
than to that of a small minority ; and he was told in 
passionate terms by members who usually supported 
Government, that his declared resolution to enforce 
the law, would prove abortive. His speech, though 
couched in terms of the utmost respect for the Pres- 
byterian clergy, was in consequence treated in Scot- 
land as a threat, and he became personally an object of 
reat unpopularity. Yet he had done little more than 
formally announce the decision of the Cabinet; and 
that decision having been come to, it is not easy to 
perceive how he could have done less. 
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Pras But his administrative demeanour was less conci- 
Sieline liatory on the question. A gifted and accomplished 
friend, whose advice he highly valued, early in 1848 
deemed it right to warm him, with the unreserve 
their intimacy allowed, of the danger to the unity of 
the Scottish Church from the course he and his col- 
leagues were pursuing; and failing to convince him 
of the resolute purpose of the Non-Intrusionists to 
persist to the end, he proposed that he should hear 
what Mr , who then represented one of 
the counties of Scotland, could tell him from his 
own personal knowledge of the actual state of feeling 
north of the Tweed. Sir James, who was in truth 
full of solicitude on the subject, readily assented ; for 
he knew the worth of the opinion he had been asked 
to consult, The interview was arranged for an 
early day at the Home Office; Sir James’s manner 
was frigid in the extreme. He listened to what 
was said with a sceptical look and air, the effect of 
which upon the frank and earnest man who addressed 
him could not be mistaken. Ere long the door 
opened, and Lord Aberdeen was announced; and 
soon afterwards Sir Robert Peel came in. His Lord- 
ship’s manner of dealing with the question contrasted 
painfully with that of the Home Secretary. He was 
quite as decided against yielding the legal right 
in dispute, but he was gentle and deprecatory in 
tone throughout ; and when at one point of the dis- 
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cussion, whith turned upon a question of vested inter- 
ests, Sir James asked somewhat ungraciously whe- 
ther he was to build a bridge of gold for the threatened 
Secessionists to pass over, Lord Aberdeen exclaimed, 
“ Yea, I would, no matter what it cost, if that would 
do!” Sir Robert listened and said little. He asked 
if it was really believed that any great number of the 
parochial ministers, when it came to the point, would 
give up their benefices? On being told that they 
would, he rejoined somewhat superciliously that his 
information led him to fonn a very different antici- 
pation. The conference lasted a good while, and 
left on those present but one conviction in common, 
namely, that there was no chance of an accommo- 
dation. ‘“ Yet I well recollect,” says Mr Colquhoun, 
“ the anxicty with which he watched the rising of 
the ferment in Scotland. He knew the character of 
the people, the depth, fervour, and tenacity of their 
convictions. He saw while the cloud was still small, 
how it might gather into a hurricane. On this 
subject he certainly did not do himself justice. 1 
suspect very few in Scotland knew how much the 
question cost him,—what hours of anxiety before- 
hand and what after regrets. The esteem which he 
cherished for Dr Chalmers and many of his associates, 
made him feel the disruption deeply ; and the extent 
of the eventual calamity he presaged with a sagacity 
which seldom failed him.” 
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A memorial from the General Assembly called 


ee on the Government for some remedial measure. 


The answer was officially given in a letter from the 
Home Secretary, and bore his name. It recapitu- 
lated the principal facts and arguments which had 
formed the topics of dispute, and concluded by the 
uncompromising declaration, that “Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, now understanding that nothing less than 
the total abrogation of the rights of the Crown, and 
of other patrons, will satisfy the Church, are bound 
with firmness to declare that they cannot advise her 
Majesty to consent to the grant of any such de- 
mand.” The Cabinet had been led to form the 
resolution thus peremptorily conveyed, by the assur- 
ances of Lords Aberdeen and Haddington, that 
when it came to the point of surrendering their 
stipends, or abandoning their consistency, the great 
body of the clergy would yield. The event signally 
falsified this anticipation. Appeal having been made 
in vain to the House of Commons, which by a 
majority of 211 to 76 declined to interfere, the final 
resolution was taken to secede from the Established 
Kirk. On the 18th May a Declaration to that 
effect was read to the General Assembly by the 
Moderator on his own behalf and of 168 of his 
brethren, including Dr Chalmers, Dr Candlish, Dr 
Gathrie, Dr Cunningham, and most of the teachers 
eminent for their talent, worth, and piety. At its 
conclusion they rose from their seats in St Andrew's 
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church, and slowly quitting the venerable pile, walked 188. 
in solemn procession to a hall at some distance pre- 
pared for their reception, where they were joined by 

300 more of the seceding clergy. The enthusiasm 

of the laity which this spectacle kindled, did not 
evaporate in idle plaudits. In a few weeks £300,000 

was subscribed towards the endowment of a national 

Kirk, and in the course of a few years the contribu- 

tions for this purpose reached two millions sterling. 
‘Whether the interests of religion have been injured, 

by the termination to which the non-intrusion contro- 

versy was thus brought in 1843, may be questioned ; 

but of the disappointment and discomfiture of the 
Administration of the day there can be no question. 

There is reason to believe that in after years Sir Subsequent 
James looked back with deep regret, upon the course the 
which had been followed by the Government in 
1848; and that he was convinced when too late of 

the error into which, in deference to the judgment of 
others, he himself had fallen.* 

The most notable measure of the Session of 1848 24thMarch, 
was a Bill for the amendment of the Factory Act, Bil. 
passed in 1883, and which confessedly had to a great 
extent failed of accomplishing its intended objects. 

The new measure, as described by the Home Secre- 


* This impression has been recently confirmed by 
speech of Mr A. M. Dunlop, M.P., on laying the foundation- 
stone of a new Presbyterian Church at Ossrlisle, Sept., 
1962. 
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tary, was meant to impose no material restrictions 
of a novel kind on the nature or time of labour. Its 
principal provisions related to the establishment 
throughout the manufacturing districts, of schools 
to be supported by rates, the attendance at which 
should be compulsory on all children employed in 
factories. These schools were to be vested in trus- 
tees, consisting in part of parochial clergy, church- 
wardens of parishes, employers, and other persons 
of property. The Church Catechism was not to be 
made an indispensable part of the system of teaching ; 
and proselytism was disavowed as one of its objects. 
But the schoolmaster was to be subject in every case 
to the approval of the Bishop of the diocese ; and the 
general tenour of the plan was unquestionably calcu- 
lated to augment the influence of the Establishment. 
Objections without number were raised on points of 
detail, some well founded, others perhaps based on 
imaginary dangers. But about the general tendency 
of the proposed measure nearly all were agreed, 
It must gradually subvert and supersede the Inde- 
pendent schools, which had been established by the 
spontaneous charity of individuals and congregations, 
and especially those which owed their origin and 
success to the working of the British and Foreign 
School Society. Sooner or later a uniform system of 
Anglican teaching would obviously be introduced, 
instead of that which prevailed, and which naturally 
reflected every diversity of creed. All sects of Non- 
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conformists ‘concurred in opposing the Bill. The 
table of the Commons was laden with petitions; and 
irrespective of party ties, great exertions were made 
to swell] the ranks of its opponents. Yet the second 
reading was carried without a division ; a fact only to 
be accounted for by the irresistible weight of evi- 
dence, adduced to show the want of adequate means of 
primary instruction that still existed, notwithstanding 
all the praiseworthy efforts voluntarily made. Lord 
Ashley depicted the condition of things among the 
operatives of Manchester, in a light truly deplorable, 
as proof of the insufficiency of Dissenters’ schools, 
in a district where they boasted of peculiar activity. 
Mr Cobden retorted by showing that the state of 
the working population of Westminster was infinitely 
worse, notwithstanding the number and wealth of its 
capitular clergy. But thet the ministerial project 
should have ever got into committee, was in no small 
degree owing to the conciliatory tone of Sir J. 
Graham, who professed liis readiness to entertain 
suggestions for its modification in detail, with so 
Much earnestness, that Sir Robert Inglis grew 
alarmed lest the “ supreme functions of the Church 
as the instructress of the people,” already too much 
encroached on he said by the Committee of the 
Privy Council, should be further limited, in the 
desire to disarm Dissenting opposition. He there- 


fore gave Ministers formal notice that if they should ~ 


evince too conciliatory a spirit towards the Opposi- 
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tion, they must prepare to lose the cortlial support 
of that numerous section whose sentiments he spoke.* 
It was doubtless in the hope of deprecating success- 
fully these conflicting species of hostility, that the 
Home Secretary thus described the views and aims 
of Government, in bringing forward the measure. 


“TI give the Dissentera ample credit for what they have 
done; I think their exertions have been praiseworthy in the 
extreme, The Cburch of England, not having means at com- 
mand, was unable, without the assistance of the Dissenters, 
to rescue the manufacturing ‘population, which had rapidly 
grown up in certain districts, from the state of ignorance in 
which they were placed. In order to accomplish that great 
object, the Dissenters honourably contributed the most im- 
portant aid; and in my judgment, nothing could be more 
mischievous, than to disparage the exertions of the Dissenters 
in the canso of education, or to do anything which could load 
to the ceseation of those useful efforts. At the same time I 
would entreat the House to bear in mind, that the difficulties 
of the case must be met by the executive Government, 
and that it is necessary, when the means and appliances of 
the State sre called into requisition, that the scheme to be 
adopted should harmonize with the form of Government, and. 
with the constitution under which we live, I am satisfied 
that without the cordial co-operation of the Church estab- 
lished by law, no large measure of education can be carried 
into effect in this country ; and I go further, and say that with- 
out euch co-operation, no Government would be justified 


* Hansard, Debate on second reading, March 24th, 1843, 
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in attempting to carry it into effect. The object of the Go- 
yernment is to establish = system of education, extensive in 
itu operation, and not confined to any one religious sect ; and 
they invite the co-operation of the Church, to enable them to 
carry it into effect, with » due regard to the principles of 
toleration, and with the respect which must be rendered to 
the honest scruples of Dissenters, Isdmit that this object is 
difficult to attain, but we have honestly attempted it. I 
believe that the time has arrived, when it becomes the indis- 
pensable duty of the Government to mske a decided effort to 
effect the great object to which I have adverted. If we had 
entertained any doubts upon the mbject previously, the events 
of last autumn would have convinced us, that not s moment 
should be lost in endeavouring to impart the blessing of a 
sound education to the rising generstion in the mannfacturing 
districta, I speak in the presence of gentlemen, whose local 
knowledge will enable them to set me right, if I state what is 
incorrect ; but I am informed that the turbulent masses, who 
in the couree of last autumn threatened the safety of property, 
and disturbed the public peace in the manufacturing districts, 
were remarkable for the youth of the parties composing them. 
I am told that, speaking generally, the age of the individuals 
who composed these turbulent multitudes, ranged between 
eighteen and twenty-two. This circumstance shows the dan- 
ger of neglecting the education of the rising generation. If 
eome years ago we could have been so fortunate, as to agree 
‘apon some such comprehensive scheme of education as that 
which is now proposed,—if we could but have done so only ten 
years ago, my firm belief is, that the outragea which took 
place last autumn, and which at one time threatened such 
serious results, would never have taken place. Under these 
cireumatances, I and my colleagues considered it our bounden 
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duty to introduce a measure, which we believe fo be sound in 
principle, large in ita extent, and capable, if it should receive 
the sanction of Parliament, of effecting the object we all have 
in view. Nothing that I have heard in the course of the pre- 
sent discussion, has shaken my belief that the measure is con- 
ceived in a spirit of perfect fairness, that it is tolerant in ita 
provisions, that it would prove just in its operation, and that 
it would be effectual for its purpose. At all events, we have’ 
relieved ourselves from the weight of responsibility which 
would have attached to us, had we failed to bring forward 
eome such measure as this.”* 


Some weeks were suffered to elapse before the 
House was called upon to go into committee on the 
bill; and in the interval, various intimations were 
given that Government were not disinclined to mo- 
dify its details in such a manner, as would satisfy the 
less vehement of its opponents. On the Ist May 
the Ilome Secretary announced the numerous modi- 
fications, which he and his colleagues had agreed to 
propose. He did not affect to regard them as com- 
promising, in any sense, the spirit in which the 
measure had originally been framed; but he frankly 
owned that the depth and intensity of the feelings of 
antagonism it had evoked, had taken its authors 
somewhat by surprise; and that rather than forego 
all hope of remedial legislation, they felt bound to 
waive many points of detail, which in argument they 
still thought they might reasonably defend. After 

© Hansard, 24th March, 1843. 
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a careful exposition of the changes thus submitted 
to the House, and a declaration that ample time 
should be afforded for their consideration, he thus 
concluded :— 


“No man in this House can more deprecate the intro- 
duction of religious topics into our debates than I do; but 
yet I feel that.the difficulties which the present measure has 
to contend against in this House, are connected with honest 
religious differences. How is it however that in England, 
the pride of Christendom,—England, the mistress of the seas, 
that senda forth her commerce, her language, her manners, 
her arts, and more than all these, her missionaries and her 
religion, to the utmost parts of the earth,—how is it that in 
tho heart of this very country, in this fair England, so great 
mass of ignorance and infidelity—infidelity arising not from 
the perversion of the reasoning powers, but from want of 
knowing the saving truths of the Gospel—should be found ? 
And how is it too, that at the same time, such strife, such 
anger, should be exhibited in the name of religion? Is it any 
mark of sincerity, either in Churchmen or Dissenters, that 
they should mingle with religion bitter and angry controversy? 
The great author, of the Christian faith has left mankind to 
the latest day, a teat by which the sincerity of his followers 
may be tried. He has said, ‘By this shall all men know 
whether ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.’ In the 
early time, when the small band of Christians, with all its 
privations and its wanta, was exposed to every species of suf- 
fering, extending even to martyrdom, the distinguished cha- 
racteriatie to which I have referred attracted the notice of the 
Heathen, and they exclaimed,‘ See how these Christians love 
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one another. In these latter days the eceptic inay point with 
scorn and derision at professing Christiane, and observe,—‘ See 
how these Christians hate and despise each other.’ Alas! 
these are the difficulties with which we have to contend ; but I 
ask the House to continue to manifest the spirit in which it 
received what I before addressed to it, as well as what I have 
ventured to state on this occasion ; and Ieay, let us elevate our 
hearts and minds, let us act the part of Christian legislators, 
and evince that we are worthy of our high vocation. I am 
aware— for the symptoms are too evident—that upon this 
question the waters of strife have overflowed, and that they 
now cover the land; this [the modified bill the right hon. 
baronet then placed upon the table]—thia is my olive branch. 
I tender it in the hope that the harbinger of peace, ere long, 
may return, with the glad tidings that the waters have sub- 
sided. On the part of the Government, I tender this peace- 
offering in the spirit of concord and of Christian charity and 
good-will. I will not yet abandon the hope that if it be 
received, at least in this House, in s corresponding spirit, it 
will still be possible to effect an object which concerns, in the 
highest degree, not only the temporal but the eternal welfare 
of a great body of our fellow-subjects; and which if accom- 
plished, will redound to the lasting renown of the House.”* 


But no conjuration could now still the storm. 
Public meetings voted the ministerial concessions 
inadequate; and petitions continued to-rain on both 
Houses of Parliament without intermission. Fifty- 
five thousand persons signed a protest in the city of 


* Hansard, May 1st, 1848. 
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London against the further progress of the bill; and 1843, 
200 petitions were presented by one honourable 
member. There was no resisting opposition so wide- 
spread and so determined ; and on the 15th of June 
Sir James Graham, with many expressions of regret, 
announced that Government had resolved to with- 
draw the education clauses of the measure. The 
Session was then too far advanced, he thought, for pro- 
ceeding with its other provisions ; and he consequent- 
ly declared it to be his intention to re-introduce them 
in the form of a new bill early in the following year. 

Not more successful was the attempt to reform Eeclesiesti- 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. For many years the ano- oo 
malous state of the tribunals exercising testamentary 
jurisdiction over personal property, had formed the 
subject of reasonable complaint. No fewer than 372 
Ecclesiastical Courts asserted their authority, in mat- 
ters of probate and administration in England and 
Wales. Their decisions were continually in conflict, 
as to the validity of wills, with those of the Courts 
of Common Law; and the delay, expense, and uncer- 
tainty incident to their proceedings, were admitted on 
all hands. Reports of commissioners and of commit- 
tees of both Houses, had pointed to the erection of 
a central tribunal, under the authority of the Crown, 
as the best remedy for existing evils; and previous 
Administrations had attempted, though in vain, to 
carry this recommendation into effect. A measure 
was introduced by the Home Secretary early in the 
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Session, which aimed at this object. But it soon 
appeared that there were combined against it, not 
only the theoretical scraples of many, who, like Sir 
Robert Inglis, regarded it as a step towards the dis- 
sociation of Church and State, and the practical 
objections of certain members of the Opposition, who 
found fault with its details, and accused Ministers of 
sceking to augment their own patronage; but what 
was far more difficult to deal with than either, the 
professional hostility of the numerous practitioners 
in the antiquated diocesan courts, who felt that if 
the bill should pass, a lucrative part of their occu- 
pation would be gone. On the second reading, 
Sir James thought it right to put the real nature 
of the powerful opposition organized against the 
measure, plainly to the House. 

“ My answer to the question, from whom does this 
bill emanate, is this—I have the opinion of three 
Chancellors in favour of the measure; I have the 
opinion of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in favour 
of it; I have the opinion of Attorney-generals on 
both sides of the House in favour of it; I have the 
report of a committee of the House of Lords in favour 
of it ; I have the report of a committee of the House 
of Commons in favour of it. Upon principle, then, 
T cannot yield to the opposition to this bill, and the 
details of it rest upon the most minute investigation 
bestowed by the highest authority. With all defer- 
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ence therefore I must say, that if the House should 10s. 
think proper to reject this bill, I cannot offer any 
measure likely to be more acceptable in details. It 
is a question of principle to be decided by the House ; 
and if it should be their pleasure to reject it, I shall 
deplore the decision. I shall believe that those rea- 
sons which I have already alluded to have been 
triumphant; and with pain I must come to the 
conclusion that private interests have prevailed over 
public considerations ; and that a measure, which in 
my conscience I believe to be sound and beneficial, 
has been defeated by a combination, such as I om 
unwilling to characterize.” * 

Much irritation was manifested at the uncere- Opposition 
monious candour of the right hon. baronet ; and pies 
in the course of the adjourned debate, he explained 
that it was not his intention to impeach the motives 
of any individual, but to deprecate the sinister in- 
fluences that were widely at work. So convinced 
however were Ministers of the worthlessness of the 
pretences relied on, and the injustice of the imputa- 
tions cast upon them for persevering with the bill, 
that even the phlegmatic Premier, at the close of a 
Jong and elaborate speech, in which he showed how 
little any Government had to gain, and how much it 
had to lose, by pressing for a substantive reform of 
this description, exclaimed with unusual vehemence, 

® Hansard, 10th April, 1848, 
ee 
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**So help me God, I for my own part anv influ- 
enced in my course by no sinister, -corrapt, or dis- 
honest motives.” On a division, a majority of eighty- 
two appeared for the second reading. Nevertheless, 
the warning given at the close of the debate by Mr 
Labouchere, was destined to prove true; and Minis- 
ters found, as Cromwell said he had done, when he 
tried to reform abuses in Chancery, that “the sons 
of Zeruiah were too strong for him.” In spite of all 
the eloquence of exposure and all the pleadings of true 
policy, the three hundred and seventy make-believe 
courts, were suffered to remain unshorn of their privi- 
lege of mischief. Fitly indeed were they characterized 
as Peculiars, being like nothing in Westminster 
above, or the Local Courts beneath, or the tribu- 
nals which the poets described as exercising juris- 
diction under the earth ; but were constituted without 
regard to competency, paid without regard to legality, 
conducted without pretence to uniformity, and de- 
fended, for sake of the irresponsibly exercised pa- 
tronage they gave, without shame, The Bill of 1843 
was reluctantly abandoned by its author; and few 
were found for many years disposed to meddle with 
the subject. The fagrancy of the injustice and scan- 
dal, which admitted of no serious controversy, seemed 
to seoure them from parliamentary molestation. 
‘Though the harvest of weeds was plenteous, the legis- 
lative labourers willing to lend a hand in cutting 
them down were few. This was not a fresh griev- 
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ance with startling novelties and picturesque details, 1843. 
likely to draw full houses by its discussion, or caleu- 

lated to cause a party whip to be brought to the 

test by a vote. It was a mere old and ugly fossil 

fact, which everybody knew all about, and which no 
ambitious senator seemed to think worthy of his 
sling: and so for ten years more, the absurdities 

and exactions of the system of Peculiars enjoyed a 
reprieve. 

Meanwhile the attention of Sir James had been Irish county 
anxiously given to the various subjects of complaint in cio. 
Ireland which he felt demanded remedial legislation. 
Soon after his accession to office, he had instituted a 
variety of minute inquiries, into the condition of 
things actually existing there. The information he 
received, convinced him that under the working of the 
Trish Reform Act, the county constituencies were 
rapidly diminishing ; and that any measure of more 
stringent registration, like that proposed by Lord 
Stanley in 1840, if unaccompanied by & consider- 
able extension of the suffrage, would necessarily have 
the effect of extinguishing those constituencies alto- 
gether, as independent political bodies. Writing to 
Lord de Grey, then Viceroy, in the winter of 
1842, he suggested the preparation of a suitable 
measure for this purpose; and referring to the pre- 
valent indisposition on the part of Irish landlords, to 
grant such leases as would give the occupiers of land 
a claim to vote, he pointed out that the only alterna- 
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tive lay, in conferring county franchise upon oc- 
cupancy without reference to tenure, the value being 
tested by the amount of rates payable alone. He 
looked forward in truth with impatience to the time, 
when he should be able to bring forward several bills, 
of which this was to be one, conceived in a concilia- 
tory spirit, and calculated, as he believed, to improve 
the social and political state of Ireland. Agitation 
seemed to slumber. Young Ireland was indeed 
beginning to attract notice by the versatility and 
vigour of its writings; and outside the sphere of 
its direct influence, resuscitated feelings of nation- 
ality were displaying themselves, in many ways not 
previously observable. A keen sense of the neglect 
and contempt with which local opinion, when not 
politically spasmodic, appeared to be treated by every 
Government, whether Whig or Tory, had slowly but 
steadily been gaining strength. Conservatives 
and Liberals concurred in the indignant protest with 
which the members of the bar resented Lord Plun- 
ket’s expulsion from the Chancery bench, for the 
purpose of placing Lord Campbell in his room: and 
though the subsequent appointment of Sir Edward 
Sugden was neither taken as an offence, nor looked 
upon as a job, it contributed, when regarded in con- 
junction with other appointments, to keep alive the 
sentiment of national wrong. Such elements of 
discontent however were not easily appreciable at a 
distance, by those in power. The “ great agitator” 
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appeared to be engrossed during 1842 with his 188. 
municipal duties as Lord Mayor of Dublin; and the 
revived movement for repeal showed few symptoms 
of progress among the middle classes of the com- 
munity. But in the spring of 1843 Mr O'Connell, Mower 
having resigned his civic magistracy, commenced the 
memorable series of open-air assemblages, which 
under the name of Monster meetings, soon riveted 
universal attention. The multitudes thus congregated 
together in perfect order, the unanimity of their 
proceedings, and the sobriety and peaceableness with 
which they dispersed, extorted the admiration even 
of those, who regarded them with most disapproval 
and fear. Nearly the whole adult male population 
of the districts where they were held, joined in these 
demonstrations; and by degrees their sympathetic 
influence appeared to grow irresistible. The 
wealth and intelligence of the Cstholic class, and 
to some extent of the Catholic gentry, was drawn 
into the movement. Decorous language towards the 
Sovereign was scrupulously observed ; and the divid- 
ing line of religious difference wes carefully kept 
out of sight, by those who generally took part in the 
proceedings. Young Ireland exulted in the fore- 
shadowing, as it believed, of a national revolution, 
which was to bring about absolute independence, 
and daily grew more bold in its expressions of can- 
fidence in the display of physical force. Arms 
were not yet brandished, because the time for using 
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them hed not come; but the serried ranks of dis- 
content were already to be seen, and the materials 
for insurgent hosts were marshalled in preparatory 
array. Mr O'Connell steadily adhered to his 
shibboleth of moral force, although it was no longer 
possible to disguise from himself or others, the 
magnitude of the physical power that had suddenly 
risen up, as if by enchantment, around him. He 
began to feel that, as in 1829, the menace of an ap- 
peal to its uplifted arm, might tell with the Government 
far more than eloquence or argument; and though 
he himself avoided, and sometimes reproved the 
threatening language used by his youthful allies, he 
came to believe in no slight degree, in the potency of 
their daring explanation of his “peaceful and con- 
stitutional scheme,” for repealing the Union. “Is 
this what you call moral force?” said a friend to 
him, after one of the greatest and most excited of 
the Monster meetings. “Yes,” he replied ; “don’t 
you understand that moral force is the moral power 
of physical force?” This was his idea; and on his 
power of directing and controlling its development, 
he staked all. 

Government marked with daily increasing anx- 
* iety what was going on. So long as the peace was 
unbroken, and thet no man could say he was injured 
in his property or placed in bodily fear, they shrunk 
from resorting to legal means for arresting the pro- 
gress of agitation, and they had at their disposal no 
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moral influence in Ireland, capable of holding it in 1943. 
check. They had becn two years in office without 
carrying any measure calculated to allay discontent ; 

and now they hesitated, lest they should seem to be 
yielding to fear, what they had not conceded to a 

sense of policy or justice. About this time Mr G. Interview 
A. Hamilton received an intimation (through Lord Ga oe 
Farnham) that the Ifome Sccretary was desirous of 
seeing him, in order that he might have some con- 
versation with him on subjects connected with Ire- 

land. He said he was aware of the terms of inti- 
macy on which Mr ITamilton stood with Sir Robert 

Peel, and that the latter had expressed to him a wish, 

that they should become acquainted. “Sir Robert 

Peel had some time previously,” says Mr Tamilton, 
“kindly asked me to call upon him any morning I 
chose, at White Hall Gardens, and when I did so, which 

was not unfrequently, he encouraged me to speak to 

him without reserve on all subjects of public interest. 

I shall never forget the pleasure and instruction of 
those interviews. I gathered from the communication 
Thad had through Lord Farnham, that Sir James 

was desirous of establishing a somewhat similar rela 

tion ; he took me accordingly to the Home Office, in- 
troduced me to Sir James, and left us together. The 
conversation I had with him on that occasion was 

very long and very interesting, I think it lasted up- 
wards of three hours. I went there with the intention 

of stating my opinion and the grounds of it, without 
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the least reserve, upon every or any subject respect- 
ing which he might ask me any question. There 
was scarcely a topic connected with Ireland, which 
did not form a subject of our conversation at that 
interview, — Land Tenure, Relation of Landlord 
and Tenant, Improvement of Wastes, Incumbrances of 
Landlords, Complication of Property, Effect of Law 
of Judgments and of Entail, Public Works in all their 
bearings, Grand Jury Laws, Repression of Crime, 
Penal Statutes, Repeal of the Union, Maynooth, Edu- 
cation, Established Church, Endowment of Roman 
Catholic Church, &c. I could not give even an 
outline of the observations Sir James Graham made 
on these several great subjects, nor would it be 
perhaps proper for me to do so; for I considered the 
conversation as quite free and confidential on both 
sides. But I may mention the conclusion of our 
interview. We had been discussing the Repeal of the 
Union, O’Connell’s great influence, my two contests 
with him in 1886 and 1837, the Established Church, 
and the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and Maynooth. I had stated with the utmost 
frankness my opinion in opposition to the latter 
measure. He evinced surprise (using compliment- 
ary expressions regarding my previous remarks on 
other subjects, and my general knowledge of Ireland) 
that I should take what he thought a contracted view, 
with reference to a subject considered by him as vital, 
and our discussion became animated. I assured 
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him that my convictions on that subject were not 
merely those of the member for the University of 
Dublin, nor solely those which were the result of a 
strong religious view of the matter, though I did not 
deny that I was influenced by both considerations. 
I urged the political anomaly of a Protestant State, 
while professing to be, and actually retaining its che- 
racter as such, endowing a Church necessarily and 
conscientiously hostile to its essential Protestantism. 
I remember stating to him an expression of Mr Can- 
ning, which I well recollect his using, when speaking 
to me, almost as a boy, on the subject of Emancipa- 
tion. It was to this effect, that he considered the 
Emancipation of the Roman Catholics sound in prin- 
ciple and right in policy; he had always advocated 
it and always would; but he never would be a party 
to forcing it upon the British people. If it were not 
forced, he relied upon the good sense and judgment 
and justice of the people of England, and had no 
doubt that Emancipation would in time be carried ; 
but he added that he thought any attempt to force 
it would retard it, for that there was a mass of latent 
Protestant feeling among the people of England 
which might be aroused, and which would prove 
fatal to the object and to the Minister who aroused 
it. I remember Sir James Graham getting up, put- 
ting his hand to his heart, and expressing himself to 
the following effect :—‘ There are two points with 
respect to which my mind is unalterebly made up as 
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regards Ireland. The first is the Répeal of the 
Union. It must be resisted by force if necessary. 
The second is the maintenance of the Established 
Church.’ Upon that he said be bad made sacri- 
fices, the extent of which it would be impossible for 
me to appreciate. He had done so cheerfully, be- 
cause it was the conviction of his heart that the 
Church in Ireland must be maintained as inviolably 
as the Union ; ‘but,’ his expression was, ‘ with these 
two paramount objects, I must bear in mind that the 
great body of the people of Ireland belong to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and I cannot suffer them 
to be fused into one mass of disloyalty and disaffec- 
tion.’ I concluded from our conversation, that he 
had in mind then, the endowment of Maynooth and 
of the Roman Catholic clergy; and, differing from 
him on those points, I did not of course expect, nor 
did I endeavour to cultivate, any further confidential 
conversation. Sir Robert Peel soon after, in a very 
complimentary letter, asked me to be one of the 
Devon commission ; out of which the Encumbered 
Estates Court, and nearly all the other measures which 
have since tended to alter the social condition of Ira- 
land, arose. I had frequent and most friendly com- 
munications with Sir James Graham, scarcely inter- 
rupted either by the part I took against the endow- 
ment of Maynooth, or even by my inability to support 
Sir Robert Peel in his commercial policy of 1846. 
I considered Sir James Graham’s policy as regards 
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Treland was summed up in the sentiment which he 18:3. 
expressed to me; and that his object as a statesman, 
was to conciliate the Roman Catholics, while main- 
taining the Union and the Established Church; and 
that to effect that object, there was scarcely any 
length, with regard either to measures or men, which 
he would not have felt himself justified in going.” 
On several of the subjects adverted to in this TheTi.h 

conversation, Sir James contemplated practical mea- 
sures of improvement. A royal commission was not 
long afterwards appointed, of which Lord Devon 
was chairman, and of which Mr Hamilton, Mr 
Redington, Sir R. A. Ferguson, and Mr Wynne, were 
members, to inquire into the whole subject of 
the occupancy of land in Ireland, with a view to 
the suggestion of remedies for the evils loudly 
complained of. All the members of the Com- 
inission were identified by birth or property with 
that portion of the kingdom; and the result of 
their investigations, was one of the most comprehen- 
sive and suggestive reports ever submitted to Par- 
liament. With reference to the county franchise 
it appeared indispensable that a revision of the Poor 
Law valuations originally made, should take place, 
in order that a sound and equable basis of rating 
should be obtained. Steps were promptly taken 
for that purpose; and in the course of the Session, 
the Home Secretary undertook that a suitable mea- 
sure for the re-enfranchisement of Irish counties 
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should be brought forward. Collegiate education 
likewise occupied his thoughts. He had already col- 
lected a great mass of information on the subject ; 
and he now placed himself in communication with 
several individuals, whose experience and advice 
he deemed it important to obtain, the better te en- 
able him to elaborate a comprehensive scheme. But 
another and a very different question connected with 
Treland, was destined to engross a considerable part 
of the Session, to the exclusion of more profitable 
dcliberations, The Irish Registration of Arms Act 
of 1838 was about to expire, and in the troubled 
and excited condition of the country, the local Execu- 
tive urged that it should be renewed, with certain 
modifications. Some of these rendered its provisions 
more stringent; others were framed in a different 
sense. Substantially the new bill was identical in 
scope and tenour with the Act passed by Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government; and when introduced in 
1848, few persons expected that it would encounter 
any serious opposition. But the Irish Liberal mem- 
bers who refused to absent themselves from Parlia- 
ment, to aid the Repeal movement, availed them- 
selyes.of the opportunity for debating the whole 
question—how Ireland should be governed. The 
measure itself they had one and al! supported when 
the Whigs were in office; but they justified their 
opposition to it now, upon the ground that it was 
coercion without conciliation, and that no executive 
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was warranted in demanding exceptional powers of 1943. 
repression, in a country like Ireland, when it excluded 

from office all who belonged to the creed of four- 

fifths of the people. Ministers replied, that if their 
appointments were exclusively Protestant, it was not 

the result of invidious preference on their part. They 

would gladly have it otherwise; but with hardly an 
exception, the whole Catholic body belonged to the 

party of their opponents: and they could not be 
expected to pass over faithful political friends, to confer 

office upon their avowed adversaries. The majority 

of the House of Commons cheered this species of 
argument, as if it were an answer to the charge of 
attempting to carry on Government on anti-national 
principles; or as if its utterance did not necessarily 

tend to exasperate the feelings, out of which the cry 

for Repeal had sprung. In his speech on the 20th May. 
second reading, Sir James recapitulated the success- 

ive acts of concession, which had been passed since 

the Relief Bill of 1829, and asked whether the 
promises of contentment held out when they were 
proposed, had not been falsified. After six years’ 
administration of Irish affairs under Lords Nor- 
manby and Fortescue, agitation had burst forth with 

more violence than ever ; the existence of the Church 
Establishment was again assailed, and the disruption 

of the empire openly threatened. If such were the Coneestion, 
only consequences of concession, then he should be its limit. 
driven to the belief that “ concession had reached its 
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limits.”* The phrase was fastened on by his oppo- 
nents in debate, and re-echoed with inflammatory com- 
ment in Ireland. It had been used without premedita- 
tion,and certainly did not express the prevalent feeling 
of his mind. But it served the party turn quite as 
effectually as if it had done so, and for the moment 
added fuel to the flame. When taxed with the ex- 
pression on a subsequent stage of the bill, he declared 
his deep regret that anything should have fallen 
from him, which would bear being construed into an 
insult to the Roman Catholics. Ie Hd not said 
that nothing more could be conceded to them; on 
the contrary, he had announced the intention of Go- 
vernment to propose in their Irish Poor Relief Bill, a 
new valuation, which would give considerable exten- 
sion to the county franchise. It was important that 
the House should express a decided opinion on the 
present motion, which substantially was one involving 
the whole question of the Government policy towards 
Treland. Their object was to give full and fair effect 
to the Roman Catholic Relief Act; and to do all in 
their power to carry such measures, as would evince 
their carncst desire to improve the condition of all 
classes in that country. But the crisis was one of 
difficulty and danger. Civil war, much as he should 
deprecate such an awful calamity, would be safer 
than the Repeal of the Union, and if the House con- 
fided in Government, no undue obstruction ought to 


* Hansard, Debate on Arms Bill, 29th May, 1848. 
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be offered to necessary measures, such as the Arms 184% 
Bill; for delay and irresolution would increase the 
danger a hundred-fold, and if they hesitated to 
repress the seditious spirit which was at work in 

the struggle for Repeal, the glory of the empire was 
departed. 

The language of Lord J. Russell on the duty of Bepea! to, 
Government “ to resist the Repeal of the Union by by forse. 
force, should any attempt be made by force to carry 
it,” was equally strong; but he reiterated more than 
once his opinion that peace or contentment could 
never be permanently expected in Ireland, until the 
ecclesiastical system there was changed. “Ile 
would not destroy the Established Church; but he 
thought the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy 
ought to be put upon a footing of perfect equality 
with the Protestant bishops and clergy.” Lord How- 
ick and Lord Palmerston expressed similar opinions.* 

Sir R. Peel doubted whether any declaration made 
by him of an intention to endow the Catholic clergy, 
would at the present moment have a tranquillizing 
effect, or whether it would not rather increase than 
diminish the irritation which prevailed. Others were 
free to express such sentiments. Concessions of the 
kind might be made by others more easily than by 
him; and looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, he did not see how it would conduce to the 

* Hansard, Debate on Mr W. S. O’Brien’ motion on the 
State of Ireland, 4th July, 1843. 
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public interest that he should undertaké them. The 
bill was not read a third time till the 9th of August, 
and on the 24th Parliament was prorogued. The 
Session had been barren and unprofitable. Excepting 
the Canada Flour importation bill, no further relaxa- 
tion of commercial restriction had been attempted, 
though in its discussion, admissions were made by 
Ministers, tending still further to shake the confi- 
dence of their agricultural supporters in the tenacity 
of their purpose regarding Protection. The Premier 
could not he twitted or taunted into saying more in 
reply to Messrs Villiers and Cobden, than that he 
thought his amended sliding scale had not yet had a 
sufficient trial; and that he did not contemplate the 
necessity of proposing any new change in the tariff. 
Mr Gladstone, on whom, as Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, the burthen of defending the com- 
mercial policy of the Government especially fell, 
treated the Act of 1842 as a “temporary measure ;” 
and when interrogated as to his meaning, he adverted 
to the fact, that since 1766, no fewer than twenty-five 
different corn-laws had been passed, successively 
adapted to the change of times and circumstances. 
How then should any one expect, that the latest 
enactment on the subject would prove to be more 
permanent? In the debate on Lord Howick’s mo- 
tion for a committee to inquire into the distress of 
the country, Sir James said that “they were accus- 
tomed in that House, to bandy about all sorts of 
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criminations and recriminations respecting free trade 1818. 
principles, as to who were the authors of them, and as 
to those by whom they had been adopted. After Principles 
all however it was ridiculous to make such subjects Sense. 
matter of dispute. By most men these principles were 
now acknowledged to be the principles of common 
sense. The time had long gone by when this coun- 
try could exist solely as an agricultural country. 
We were now a commercial people. As long as 
Great Britain remained as she now was, the mistress 
of the seas, she must be the emporium of the commerce 
of the world: and he felt perfectly satisfied that agri- 
cultural prosperity in this country, if deprived of the 
support of manufacturing prosperity, could not and 
would not long exist. He would even go further 
than this. He would say that with the increasing 
population of this country, increasing as it did at the 
rate of somewhere about 220,000 per annum, it was 
indispensably necessary that there should be a pro- 
gressive extension of commerce: and none were more 
deeply interested in securing such extension, than 
those who were connected with land. There was an 
increasing population; that increasing population 
must be employed; it could only be employed by pay- 
ment of wages ; wages could only be paid out of pro- 
fits, and profits were dependant on demand. He 
held these to be the principles of every man of common 
sense.”* The effect of such declarations began to be 

* Hansard, 15th Feb., 1843. 
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it43. perceptible in the altered tone of many, who had re- 
cently been enthusiastic supporters ; while the failure 
of the Education Scheme, and the difficulty in carry- 
ing the Arms Bill, contributed to lessen the popu- 

larity and the influence of the Administration. 
‘ho orisis Peers and members had for the most part left 

in Irdand. : air 

town before the prorogation; and Ministers were 
glad to follow their example, and to seek relaxation 
and repose. But little respite from his anxious 
labours was permitted to the Home Secretary. He 
noted the favourable accounts of the harvest with 
more than ordinary satisfaction, and rejoiced at the 
symptoms of returning employment in the manu- 
facturing districts. If only he were sure of the 
people having work and food, he did not care what 
was said of him at the meetings of the League. 
The power of that great Association was greater 
indeed than ever; and Mr Pattison’s return for the 
city, in opposition to Mr Thomas Baring, soon after- 
wards raised higher than before the prestige of its 
name. But in Ireland the course of events gave 
cause for deep solicitude. Multitudinous assem- 
bluges continued, each being more numerous and 
imposing than the last. Addresses of sympathy 
and contributions of money came from the United 
States and the Colonies. Foreigners from vari- 
ous countries visited Ireland during the summer 
and autumn, and published their impressions of 
what they saw. Every week brought new con- 
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verts from the middle classes, to Conciliation Hall, 183 
whence the whole mechanism of agitation was 
directed ; and every day the tone of popular defiance 
grew more loud. Arbitration courts were estab- 
lished for the settlement of ordinary disputes ; and 
they were quickly resorted to by the people, in 
preference to those of petty scssions, where persons 
professing repeal opinions were no longer suffered 
by the executive to act as magistrates. ‘The power 
and influence of Government was rapidly passing 
out of the hands of the constituted authorities. 
Yet it was matter of grave difficulty and doubt, 
whether the existing Jaw had been violated to any 
extent, or in a degree sufficient to warrant per- 
emptory interference with the agitation. Towards 
the end of September, however, announcements ap- 
peared of a monster meeting to be held at Clontarf, 
in the northern vicinity of Dublin, on the ensuing 
8th October; and an assembly of 300 delegates 
from the various counties and towns of the king- 
dom, was to be convened by popular summons, 
to meet in the capital in November, to consider the 
grievances of the nation, and to devise means for 
their redress. 

The requisition for the meeting at Clontarf Mrct 
reached the Home Secretary on the 27th September. prokinted, 
Two days later a proclamation was circulated in 
Dublin, summoning persons who wished to be in- 
cluded in “the Repeal Cavalry ” at the forthcoming 
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1gi3, demonstration, to muster at a given place on horse- 
back at a given hour, and to form themselves in 
troops of twenty-five, each troop under its own 
officer. Lord Eliot forwarded this document to the 
Home Office, where it was received on the lst 
October. The Lord-Lieutenant and the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland were then in London, and they were 
forthwith summoned to confer with the Law Officers 
of the Crown, by Sir J, Graham. They met next 
day, and instructions were in consequence sent by 
him to Ireland, to prepare a proclamation prohibiting 
the meeting at Clontarf. Lord de Grey and Sir E. 
Sugden repaired to Dublin, and on their arrival a 
privy council was held, at which the proclamation 
which had previously been prepared by the Attorney- 
General, Mr T. B. C. Smith, was adopted. A con- 
siderable body of troops occupied the ground where 
the intended meeting was to take place; and though 
some wero rash enough to urge during the day 
which intervenad, that the multitude should be 
suffered to assemble, Mr O’Connel! wisely pre- 
ferred to take to himself the credit of preventing 
them, and issued a proclamation of his own to 

that effect. 
Provedinge In the course of the following week, Mr O’Con- 
O'Commet, nell, his son, and several of his friends, were arrested, 
and held to bail, on a charge of having committed 
a misdemeanor. In determining the nature of the 
proceedings which should be taken on the part 
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of the Crown, it was necessary to have regard to 
the peculiar, and in fact unprecedented, circum- 
stances of the case. “The difficulty which existed 
was this—meetings to be illegal must be either to 
carry out an unlawful objec or to carry out a 
lawful object by unlawful means; or they must 
be calculated to lead to a breach of the peace. 
The repeal of the Union was not an unlawful 
object. The monster mectings previous to that 
intended to be held at Clontarf were not expected 
to lead to a breach of the peace. It was O’Con- 
nell’s determination that there should not be any 
breach of the peace, if he could prevent it. He 
intended to carry out his object by intimida- 
tion, and the demonstration of physical force; 
and the sixth and seventh counts of the indict- 
ment were introduced, to meet that view of the 
case. It was in consequence of the difficulty in 
point of law, of establishing that any particular 
monster meeting was illegal, no breach of the peace 
having been anticipated, that a conspiracy was 
charged, which it was considered was sufficiently 
proved, by the proceedings at all these meetings, 
and by those of the Repeal Association. The 
Repeal Association was not an illegal body, being 
formed to carry out a legal object by legal means ; 
and no person could have been prosecuted, mere- 
ly for being a member of such a Society. But 
there were particular meetings of the Repeal 
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Association which were illegal; for the proceedings 
at which the particular members present were re- 
sponsible. For example, the meeting which adopt- 
ed the address prepared by Mr O’Connell, to the in- 
habitants of the counties subject to the British Crown, 
which was a seditious address, was illegal.” * 
Vague rumours prevailed as to the nature of 
the charge about to be preferred; and for some 
days Mr O’Conncll was under the impression, that 
he was about to be indicted for treason. “If they 
take that course,” he said, “they are bent on my 
destruction; and once imprisoned, I shall never 
come out alive.” There were some about him 
who strove to confirm him in this supposition. 
If well founded, there was nothing for it, they 
said, but to quit Dublin suddenly, and summon 
the people around him in the southern counties, 
where without wholesale massacre he could not 
be taken. He wavered long before acceding 
to these suggestions; but at length apparently 
yielded; and steps had actually beon taken to 
prepare relays of horses for his flight, when a 
gentleman connected with the Crown Solicitor’s 
office, unexpectedly waited on him to communicate, 
as an act of courtesy, the real nature of the pro- 
eccdings in contemplation. [is satisfaction was 


© The legal view above given is that of one of the most 
eminent of the learned advisers of the Crown, in 1843, as 
stated in reply to inquiries by the author. 
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unbounded at the intimation thus conveyed to him. 1813, 
«A heavy load,” he said, “ was taken from his heart ; 
and ss for a misdemeanor, if that was all they 
meant to try him for, it mattered little: he would 
baffle them in point of law, and even should jus- 
tice not be done, they could only give him a year’s 
rest from his labours.” But in truth the idea was 
never entertained of o prosccution for treason. 
Tlad it been so, the law advisers of the Crown in 
Ireland must have been consulted; and as they 
certainly wore never asked to consider the question of 
any indictm-nt for a capital offence, the notion may 
be dismissed os one of those illusions, with which 
the political history of all times abounds. “The 
only question that ever was considered,” says one who 
could not be mistaken on the subject, “ was, whether 
O'Connell was guilty of a misdemeanor. I am con- 
fident the Government were never advised by the 
English law. officers, and I know they were not ad- 
vised by those in Ireland, to proceed against him 
for treason.” 

The proceedings against Mr O'Connell and his Repenlers 
associates were unusually protracted, partly owing misde- 
to the voluminous nature of the pleadiugs, and” 
partly to the many preliminary and incidental 
questions, raised by the counsel for the defence. 

The trial itself lasted several days; and after a 
verdict of guilty had becn pronounced, judgment 
was deferred till the following term. 


1644, 
13th Feb. 
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The policy of Ministers towards ‘Ireland was 
impugned, when Parliament met, by Lord John 
Ruseell, as being both unconstitutional and unsuc- 
cessful. Mr O'Connell would be an object of 
popular affection more than ever, while he lay in 
prison under a sentence obtained by the invoca- 
tion of doubtful principles of law, and upon the 
finding of a sectarian jury. But the grievances 
and grudges, out of which the agitation for Repeal 
had sprung, would not thereby be extinguished. 
If it was a crime to incite distrust and aversion 
among the Irish people towards England, it could 


- be no less an offence to hold up the people of 


Treland to their brethren of Great Britsin as aliens 
and enemies: yet Mr O’Connell was prosecuted, 
while Lord Lyndhurst was intrusted with the Great 
Seal. The fact of alienation however must remain, 
while oll patronage of Government was exclusively 
confined to members of one persuasion-; while the 
administration of justice was subject to the imputa- 
tion of religious partiality; while the elective fran- 
chise was possessed by so small a number of the 
community ; and while the Church of the minority 
enjoyed the entire of the ecclesiastical revenues, 
originally intended for the benefit of the people 
at large. They could not remove the existing 
grievances, unless on the one hand they adopted 
the voluntary principle, or on the other, they created 
an Establishment not for one, but for all religions 
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which existed there. The voluntary principle he 
thought was liable to insuperable objections. He 
did not think, in the first place, that it would pro- 
mote the great object of establishing peace and 
harmony, between classes and denominations of peo- 
ple. Although the successors of the present Pro- 
testant clergy might lose their legal stipends, he 
did not,think they would lose their zeal for the 
Protestant religion, any more than was the case 
with the Catholic clergy. He believed, on the 
contrary, that the clergy of the two religions would 
contend more fiercely than ever; and that was 
one main reason why he objected to the voluntary 
principle. He saw no little danger moreover in 
the proposition lately made by the hon. member 
for Montrose. If the voluntary principle were 
adopted in regard to Ireland, he did not see how 
they could long refuse an inquiry into the number 
of Dissenters in the United Kingdom, and into the 
utility of the Church Establishment altogether. The 
system therefore which he should be disposed to 
adopt, would be one which would put the Estab- 
lished Church, as regarded the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants and the Presbyterians, on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality. He did not despair, that 
with the consent of the people, they might be 
enabled to induce their clergy to form part of a 
general Church Establishment. For the present 
however the utmost that could be done, would 
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be a preliminary step to this desirable end. He 
thought, for instance, that an improvement should be 
made in the College of Maynooth. He thought that 
at least double the sum which at present was allotted 
to that establishment, should be bestowed on it. 
At all events, he thought that they ought to take 
away everything derogatory to the position and cha- 
racter of the Roman Catholic bishops. They had 
provided by statute, that they should not be allowed 
to style themselves by the name of the diocese over 
which they presided. He thought that a most foolish 
prohibition. They declared that Doctor Murray 
should not style himself the Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin; but he was so nevertheless, aud a man of 
very high attainments and character, in the eyes of 
the people of Ireland. There remained for con- 
sideration, the arrangements necessary for increasing 
the utility of the clergy of the Established Church; and 
upon this point he concurred in the plan propounded, 
as it was said, by Dr Whateley, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, for making it a church of congregations, 
and not of parishes, os it was under the present 
system. Mr Wyse urged the increased endow- 
iment of Maynooth, and a reform of the University 
system. The only existing University was maintained 
for the affluent minority of the people, while Catholics 
and Dissenters, who formed the great majority, were 
denied a fair participation in its benefits. They were 
indeed permitted to take degrees, but were denied 
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all share in’ its dignities and emoluments. They 184. 
ought either to give Ireland a Catholic University of 

equal rank and importance with the existing Protest- 

ant one ; or render this latter really Irish and national, 

by admitting Catholics as well as Protestants to its 

other advantages as well as to its studies and hon- 
ours,* 

Sir J. Graham, in reply to the speeches of the Defenre of 
mover and seconder of the amendment, said he had 
to regret meeting the noble Lord as a political 
antagonist, on such a momentous question as was 
then before the House. He thought it hard that 
a man who had risen to pre-eminence after a long 
life, by no means dishonourable, should in his absence 
be taxed, even in party strife, and by the leader 
of a party, in & way so severe and so unprecedented. 
He was confident Lord Lyndhurst would not have 
spoken of any political opponent in such terms. 
It ought to be remembered that Lord Lyndhurst, in 
the presence of the House of Lords, who heard the 
expressions, who knew precisely what fell from him, 
five or six days afterwards positively denied the use 
of them, in the sense in which they had been 
represented. Lord Lyndhurst himself reminded 
the then Prime Minister and the President of 
the Council that they were both present when the 
expressions were used, and that they neither com- 
mented on nor objected to them, as it was undoubt- 

* Hansard, Debate on State of Ircland, 18th Feb., 1844. 
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edly their duty to have done, if they‘ had under- 
stood them to bear the meaning supposed, Pass- 
ing from this subject, he proceeded to show by 
reference to dates, that the renewal of the agi- 
tation for repeal had commenced long before the 
change of Ministry; and that open-air meetings of 
60,000, 100,000, and in one case even of 200,000 
persons, had taken place while Lord Fortescue was 
Viceroy, and Lord Melbourne Premier. At the as- 
semblages in question, language had been held going 
quite as far as any which had been used at more 
recent gatherings. But if that language was not 
prosecuted, and those meetings were not suppressed, 
where was the justice of reproaching him with 
having suffered the same things to be said or done, 
since he came into power? The persons set aside by 
the Crown on Mr O’Connell’s trial, were objected to, 
not as Roman Catholics, but as Repealers; and he 
greatly deplored if their having been so struck off the 
list, had given offence to the members of the com- 
munion to which they belonged. The object of the 
prosecution was not to strain the law, or to restrict 
the right of meeting, by getting a conviction on 
account of a particular meeting or a particular speech ; 
but to get the whole case before the public, and to 
show that a wide-spread conspiracy existed to over- 
awe the Government, and to convict those who were 
its leaders. It was idle to say that there was no 
conspiracy, because there was no secrecy. It had 
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been well said by Madame de Stael, that in our times 
‘on ne conspire que sur le place.’ The Government 
were accused of occupying Ireland by military force. 
Certainly, because an intent had been betrayed of 
severing Ireland from the empire. Yet the whole 
force now in Ireland did not amount to 22,000 
men—a smaller force than had been maintained 
there by former Administrations. The prospects of 
the country would indeed be sad, if for the future 
there were to be no means of retaining Ireland but 
by military occupation. But he had heard little thet 
was new suggested in the way of conciliation, The 
question of land tenure had been made the subject 
of inquiry by a commission. An additional grant 
for education was about to be proposed ; the Govern- 
ment were prepared to lay upon the table a measure 
for extending the county franchise. The noble Lord 
had spoken of religious equality ; but how was it to 
be obtained, and when? Not by the voluntary sys- 
tem, he said, nor by taxing the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom, nor by redistributing the revenues 
of the Irish Church between rival creeds, during the 
life-time of the existing incumbents. How then was 
present peace to be attained by promising an equality, 
which they were told could not be realized till a 
remote period? The debate lasted nine nights, 
and at its close 226 voted for a committee of 
the whole House to inquire into the state of Ireland, 
and $34 against it. 
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While no man more diligently or cénscientiously 
devoted himself to his public duties, or displayed 
more aptitude and ability in their performance, it 
cannot be denied that his personal unpopularity at 
this period was extreme. Why was it so, and what 
was the cause? The question was continually 
asked, and every one had a different explanation 
to give. “How do you account for it-—” said 
mutual friend standing one day below the bar, to a 
noble lord whom Sir James had lately complimented 
highly in debate, and towards whom he had cer- 
tainly never shown anything like disrespect. “ How ? 
Why just look at him, as he sits there, with his 
head thrown back, and his eyes fixed on the 
windows over the gallery, as if there was nothing 
going on in the House worth his listening to.” An- 
other distinguished supporter, when asked why so 


> inany people hated him, replied, “ He has cocked his 


hat on the wrong side of his head; and depend upon 
it, that’s a mistake not easily got over.” There was 
something more than this however to account for it. 
His manner, always uncertain, was frequently com- 
plained of by those who had occasion to see him on 
business at the Home Office. An old and attached 
friend, speaking of this period, says, ‘‘ Though I never 
found him anything but courteous, considerate, and 
kind, others were certainly not so lucky. Whether 
it was impatience at having his time wasted, when 


there were a hundre calls upon it daily, he could 
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not satisfy, or whether it arose from unconscious 
faults of manner, it is certain that he had become 
the most unpopular man in the Government. You 
could not go into the Carlton without finding some 
self-important country gentleman half inarticulate 
with rage, at the way in which he had been treated 
by that intolerable coxcomb, whom Peel had been fool 
enough to put at the Home Office, and whom he 
waa resolved never, so long as he lived, to speak to 
again.” To others who met with a different recep- 
tion, all this was, and still is, inexplicable; and to 
those who lived within the inner circle of his sympa- 
thy and love, it is, as it ought to be, incredible. Nor 
is there any process of metaphysical analysis, perhaps, 


by which the inconsistencies of such a temper can - 


be thoroughly explained. But the strangely con- 
flicting facts, none of which we are at liberty to 
disregard, seem to group themselves somewhat in 
this fashion. Close around him lay the intimacies 
and affections, which constituted the solace and the 
charm of life. They were not very many; but in 
proportion to their fewness they were prized. Be- 
yond them lay the world of mere acquaintanceship, 
which seemed to have no attraction for him and 
little value in his eyes; and the man who was idol- 
ized by his family, and beloved by his friends, 
from the moment he crossed his own threshold 
appeared to assume a repellant air and mien, as 
though he were haunted by the fear of being intruded 
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184, on, There was still an outer and a‘wider circle 
to whom he wore a different and a more congenial 
aspect. When addressing a popular assembly, no 
man was more persuasive, or in general more con- 
cilistory in his tone. He spoke as one who cordially 
desired to understand the condition of the many, 
and who unaffectedly entered into their feelings. 
Even when he had to expostulate with prejudices 
he thought unsound, and to argue against predi- 
lections hostile to his immediate aim, his whole 
bearing and tone and the very structure of his sen- 
tences seemed as though they had followed the pre- 
fix—“Come, let us reason together.” And the 
consequence was, in the morning of his public career, 
and, as we shalt see again, inthe decline of his days, 
that he received on such occasions from the multi- 
tude, that which in Eastern phrase is called wor- 
ship. 

No discrimination indeed of the kind suggested, 
will include all cases. Some who stood among the 
crowd, and witnessed the greatest success of his 
power of fascination, could see in it nothing but 
unreality and make-believe; and, upon the other 
hand, there are many still living who never knew 
him, save in the transaction of public businesa or 
in the ordinary intercourse of society, who cherish 
recollections very different from those above de- 
scribed.—“ It never happened,” writes the Bishop 
of St Asaph, “that we had much intercourse after 
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our leaving ‘Oxford. But while I held the see of 
Sodor and Man, I was brought into official contact 
with him on one or two occasions, when he was Home 
Secretary, and I found him very kind and accessible. 
I once named a clergyman to him, whom I wished to 
be appointed toa living at his disposal: and to a fa- 
vourable answer he added, ‘ We must both understand 
that you are naming the man whom you esteem most 
fit for the place.’ Again, upon the death of General 
Ready, Governor of the Isle of Man, there was some 
difficulty as to the widow's pension—(as widow of 
a general officer); on this occasion Sir James 
showed the greatest kindness in trying to procure 
it; but the case did not fall within the army re- 
gulations. While I was with him on this subject, 
he asked me what sort of man would make the best 
successor—apparently anxious to do the best he 
could for the island, and I represented to him the im- 
portance of making a good selection, as in a little 
society of that description, the personal tone of the 
governor was very influential. The anxiety he 
evinced was that of a man who wished to do right ; 
and on this occasion he was very fortunate and judi- 
cious in his selection.”* But in the House of Com- 
moons, as already stated, he had offended the self-love of 
many; and as Secretary of State he had unavoidably 
been brought into collision with numerous interests 

* Letter from the Bishop of St Aseph to the author, 


16th July, 1862. 
ie 
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and sections, each of which bore him ro good will, 
for the manner in which he had resisted their 
special objects. 

Among the working classes, especially in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, the demand had for some time 
been urged with vehemence, that further limitation 
should be put upon the hours of labour. The 
reports of the Inspectors of Factories, published 
from time to time, had been read with avidity by 
all who took an interest in questions of social im- 
provement. The local agitation was tacitly encour- 
aged by general sympathy ; and Lord Ashley, sup- 
ported in the House of Commons by Mr Fielden, 
Mr Hindley, and other manufacturers, pressed upon 
Government the duty of dealing with the subject. A 
Bill was prepared, and introduced early in the Session 
by the Home Secretary, which proposed to reduce the 
working time for children employed in factories, to 
eight hours ; and for persons so employed above the 
age of thirteen years, to twelve hours a day. Lord 
Ashley succeeded in carrying in committee an amend- 
ment on the first clause, whereby the day was defined 
to be the twelve hours from six in the morning to 
six in the evening, and the night to be the remaining 
interval: and the effect of this alteration was virtu- 
ally to prohibit more than ten hours’ labour. He 
farther succeeded in reducing the working time pre- 
scribed for children from eight to six hours. Ata 
subsequent stage, when the blank in the clause re- 
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gulating the labour of adults, was proposed to be 1844," 
filled up with the word twelve, Ministers were again 
defeated. But when the counter-proposition was 
made, to fill up the blank with the word en, the 
Honse rejected that likewise, and the Bill was con- 
sequently withdrawn. Throughout the protracted 
discussions on the subject, which occupied the chief 
portion of March, the brunt fell principally on Sir 
James, who resisted the changes sought by Lord 
Ashley, on the ground that in the then existing state 
of manufacturing industry, the consequences were 
likely to be injurious to the operatives themselves. 
His own feelings would have led him, as he frequently 
declared, to adopt a different course ; but he yielded 
to the assertions made by the great majority of em- 
ployers, that they could not afford to reduce the 
hours of labour without reducing the wages; and 
considering the intensity of the competition with 
foreign countries, the weight of taxation, and the 
price of food, he was driven reluctantly to form a 
conviction that a Ten Hours’ Act would either cause 
a great expatriation of inventive capital and skill, or 
a great displacement of human labour, by an in- 
creased resort to mechanical substitutes. 

One of the thorniest subjects of practical legis- oe 
lation which Government had to grasp, was the Shpole 
doubtful condition of property veated in Unitarian ™™ 
trustees, for religious and charitable uses. By the 
statute of Uniformity passed soon after the Re- 
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storation, no gift was legal for religious or charit- 
able uses, if made to any congregation other than 
one belonging to the Church of England. The 
Toleration Act of William III. exempted Trinita- 
rian Nonconformists, being Protestants, from the 
disability, but left the Catholics and Unitarians 
as they were before. During the next century, 
bequests in their favour could not legally be made 
eo nomine, to their use. But in 1818 the latter 
were relieved, prospectively, and thenceforth pro- 
perty might legally be devoted by gift or bequest, 
to the support of Unitarian chapels or schools. 
The same benefit was conferred upon the Catholics 
by emancipation, both retrospectively and prospect- 
ively. The only exception still outstanding, there- 
fore, to the comprehensive justice of toleration, was 
that which left endowments under deeds of gift, 
which did not specify sectarian tests of application, 
to be interpreted by courts of equity as they might 
deem fit, on the doubtful balance of proof as to the 
opinions of the donor: although the effect of such 
decision might be to divest a congregation of the 
place of worship, the cemetery, and the school- 
house they had uninterruptedly held for fifty years. 
Angry and costly litigation had been carried 
on in the courts of law and of equity, on this 
subject, for a considerable time. The highest judges 
differed respecting the construction of the law of 
religious trusts; and it was to quench doubts, and 
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quiet possession as to this species of property, without 
regard to opinions, that Parliament was called on 
to interpose by way of legislation. Lords Lynd- 
burst, Cottenham, Brougham, Denman, and Camp- 
bell had united in recommending Government to 
bring in a bill on the subject.* This they re- 
solved to do; and the First Minister informed 
the House, that a measure had been prepared 
to secure to all congregations, the undisturbed 
possession of their places of worship, and of 
the charities held by them without interruption 
for five-and-twenty years, whatever might be the 
tenets their Ministers taught. The Solicitor-Gene- 
ral would explain, he said, on the second reading, 
the provisions of the bill. Sir William Follett, 
who had but recently resumed his attendance in 
Parliament after prolonged illness, listened to the 
announcement with surprise; and on being asked 
in private in the course of the same evening, some 
question with regard to the proposed measure, he 
replied, “You know as much of it as I do, for 
until to-night I never heard of the bill.” The 
care of its preparation had in fact principally lain 
with the Home Secretary. By his language to 
deputations that had waited upon him officially, 
and by the earnest expression of his sentiments on 
the subject in debate,t he identified himself fully 


* Hansard, vol. lexv. p. 819. 
+ Speech on division of Scotch parishes, 7th June, 1844. 
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with the measure, which he believed ‘to be right, 
thongh with a certain section of the supporters 
of Government, he knew it to be far from popular. 
But he left the credit it won within the walls 
of Parliament, from an Opposition hard to propitiate, 
and difficult to please, to Mr Gladstone, Sir W. Follett, 
and Sir Robert Peel, who were one and all com- 
plimented highly in the House, by their political 
Tivals, for their mode of dealing with the ques- 
tion. After Sir W. Follett’s luminous exposition 
of the existing stathte law on the subject, of 
the conflict of decisions arising out of recent liti- 
gation, and of the specific enactment Ministera 
proposed, Mr Macaulay said “he thought it right 
to declare at once his approbation of so honest 
and excellent a bill, and his firm conviction that 
none but the best and purest motives, could have 
led to its being brought forward. Sir R. Inglis, 
Mr Plumptre, and many others, warmly opposed it 
on the part of the Church ; and they spoke the senti- 
ments of 1 numerous body of Presbyterians and 
Evangelical Dissenters. Large majorities however 
appeared to be in ita favour; and before the close 
of the Session it had become law. 

Mr Ward renewed, upou the 11th June, his 
once popular attack upon the exclusive endow- 
ment of the Irish Church, He reiterated the 
old arguments, which had been ten years before 
the most stirring topics of debate, and endea- 
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voured to awake the echoes that so long had 
slumbered. But the attempt proved vain. Popular 
attention in Ireland was absorbed by the imprison- 
ment of Mr O’Connell and his associates in Re- 
peal agitation under the sentence of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, against whose legality a writ of 
error was depending before the House of Lords. 
Popular sympathy was centred in their fate, and 
refused to lend its ear to other themes. The 
Whigs, after six years’ suspense, during which the 
subject had not been stirred in Parliament, were 
willing to see the Irish Church question revived. 
Mr Macaulay and Lord J. Russell spoke, and 
one hundred and seventy mombers of their party 
voted for the resolution. But there was no symp- 
tom of reality about it, as an antidote to the cry for 
Repeal. A Jarge number of the Liberal party were 
absent on the division, and when the Home Secre- 
tary rose to speak in the debate, his first and 
best observation was that he had to address empty 
benches. His tone was moderate and forbearing 
towards his old antagonists, but more explicit if 
possible than ever as to the constitutional neces- 
sity of maintaining an Anglican endowment in 
Ireland. He was willing to go much further than 
before to conciliate the Catholics ; but he would 
advance by another road. 

“ Notwithstanding the opposition encountered— 
an opposition he much deplored—Government had 
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had no hesitation from their own senke of justice, 
and for no other reason, in conferring upon a small 
and comparatively powerless Unitarian body a boon 
which they believed to be their due. Was it con- 
ceivable then, was it reasonable to suppose, that 
in reference to 6,000,000 of Roman Catholics, 
Government would fail to do anything, which in 
their honest judgment, they believed policy and 
justice demanded? The right hon. gentleman had 
taunted them with introducing a measure last year in 
fayour of the Church of England, which practically 


Payment of Was of no effect. In 1825 the question of the en- 
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dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy was a good 
deal considered, and Mr O’Connell then proposed 
that a measure should be passed for the purpose, 
which, as he said, would have the effect of binding 
the clergy of Ireland to the State by a golden link. 
Undoubtedly, if he (Sir James) had been then pre- 
sent in Parliament, he should have supported that 
measure. But he now called upon the House to con- 
sider that they were not debating whether some 
provision should be made for the Roman Catholic 
clergy, but whether they were prepared to deal with 
the Established Church of Ireland, in the spirit of 
the views which the hon. member for Sheffield had 
on a former occasion explained to the House. The 
question was whether the House should go into 
committee, for the purpose of depriving the Church 
of Ireland of the greater part, oreven of the whole of 
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its revenues. That was the real question to be 
decided. Now he would not cavil about the precise 
terms of the 6th article of Union; he was not pre- 
pared to dispute the historical fact stated by the 
hon. member for Sheffield, that Mr Pitt had changed 
considerably the words of the Sth article, and modi- 
fied it from that form which had been adopted in 
the first instance by the Irish Parliament : he would 
not dispute that Lord Cornwallis held out the hope 
to the Roman Catholics, not only of equality of civil 
rights, but of endowment from the State for their 
Church ; and he believed also that the alteration of 
the original article, had reference ¢o the intentions of 
Mr Pitt to establish that cquality, and to provide 
that endowment. He admitted this, because it was 
matter of history, and if he were asked, whether he 
thought that the article was so framed, as to admit of 
making o provision for the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland, he should answer, that he considered the 
article was studiously so framed as to sanction such 
an interpretation. He thought it was intended 
that there should be endowments for the Roman 
Catholic clergy, but that no part of the property of 
the Protestant Church should be taken for that pur- 
pose. But he did not gather from the speech of Mr 
‘Ward, that he had modified his former opinions on 
the subject ; or that he and those who thought with 
him, were prepared to accept the responsibility of 
recommending the creation of a new endowment by 
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18, the State, for Catholic purposes, and ‘fo encounter 
the resistance, which they well knew such a recom: 
mendation would eroke throughout Great Britain,” 

od Nothing indeed was further from the thonghts 

oi, of Opposition, They remembered how they had 
thrust the Tories out of office ten years before, by 
means of this question ; and they could not be per 
suaded that the conjuration might not be wrought 
again. But on neither side of the Channel was the 
gpell foand to work. ‘The old Appropriation flag 
hung heavily in the stiles atr; and no rhetorical 
arts could make it fatter before the eyes of men. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


POST OFFICE INQUIRY. 
1844—1845. 


Taz Session was already far advanced, and the 1844. 
greater portion of ita important business was done, Opening of 
when an unforeseen topic of discussion arose, more fe Pot 
stimulating to party heat, and in its consequences 
more damaging to the Government, than any with 
which they had had todeal. On the 14th June, Mr 
'T. Duncombe presented a petition, “ complaining of 
@ personal grievance, from W. J. Linton, Joseph 
Mazzini, and two other persons residing at No. 4, 
Devonshire Street, Queen Square. The petitioners 
stated, thet during the last month they had sent 
letters through the Post Office, for no political pur- 
pose, and containing no libellous matter or treason- 
able comments upon the Government of the country ; 
that these letters had been detained beyond the 
time of their delivery, that their seals had been 
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broken, and that they had been opened and read by 
certain of the authorities belonging to her Majeaty’s 
Post Office: that they considered such a practice, 
introducing as it did the spy system of foreign 
states, repugnant to every principle of the British 
constitution, and subversive of the public confidence, 
which was so essential to a commercial country. 
They were prepared to prove the truth of these alle- 
gations, and they prayed the House to grant with- 
out delay a committee to inquire into the matter, 
in order that redress might be afforded them, and 
that such a practice might be prevented for the 
future, The course which he should pursue, would 
depend on the answer which he received from the 
Home Secretary. He begged to ask him whether 
he was aware that the letters of the petitioners had 
been read and examined at the General Post Office ; 
and if 80, was he aware whether that had been done 
by the authority of any one of the principal Secre- 
taries of State?” 

Sir J. Graham “thanked the hon. gentleman for 
having notified to him the question which he intended 
to put, he had therefore an opportunity of taking 
into consideration the answer which he should give. 
The House must be aware that from as early a 
period as the reign of Queen Anne, power by statute 
was conferred on the principal Secretary of State, to 
detain and open letters passing through the Post 
Office. This power had come under the review of 
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Parliament, at so late a period as the year 1837; and 1644. 
by the Act of 1 Victoria, this power of issuing war- 
rants to open and detain letters continued to be still 
vested in the Secretaries of State. He must, for - 
fear of -creating misapprehension by his answer, state 
that the circumstances mentioned in the petition 
were, to a great extent, untrue. As to three of the 
petitioners, he doubted if their letters had ever 
been detained, and no warrant as to them had 
been issued; but as to one of the petitioners, he 
had to state that on his responsibility, a warrant 
had been issued by him as to the correspondence of 
that person, which warrant was no longer in force. 
He had the power by law, and he had exercised it. 
This authority was vested in the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown, and intrusted to them for the public 
safety ; and while Parliament placed its confidence in 
the individual exercising such 8 power, it was not for 
the public good to pry or inquire into the particular 
causes, which called for the exercise thereof. He 
could not consent therefore to enter into any further 
explanations ; and he would only express his hope 
that the House would confide in the motives which 
had influenced him ; and that they would not call 
upon him to answer any further inquiries. It was 
not consistent with his duty to give any more ex- 
plicit answer.” Mr Hume asked how long the 
warrant had been in force? “He had given an 
explanation; and he must respectfully but firmly 
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decline saying anything farther on the matter.” 
There being no question before the House, comment 
on the tenour of this reply was impossible; and for 
the day the subject dropped. But the ball of 
curiosity and scandal thus set rolling, was not soon to 
rest. In the complete ignorance prevailing, both as 
to the actual state of the law, and still more as to the 
long-established practice respecting the Post Office, 
the question put by Mr Duncombe, gave rise to 
popular conjectures and suspicions without end. It 
was like a match struck for a moment amid profound 
darkness, revealing to the startled crowd vague 
forms of terror, of which they had never previously 
had a glimpse, and about which they forthwith 
began to talk at random, until a gigantic system of 
espionage had been conjured up, which no mere 
general assurances of its unreality could dispel. 

On a subsequent day, Lord Radnor moved in 
the House of Lords for a return of the warrants 
which had been issued for the detention of letters 
during a specified period; and animadverted upon 
the alleged practice of general warrants to intercept 
all letters addressed to a particular person, instead of 
there being a separate warrant to intercept each 
letter. The Duke of Wellington defended the 
course taken by Sir J. Graham, upon the ground 
that he had in no way exceeded the legal authority 
vested in him, but had strictly followed the uninter- 
rupted course of precedents which existed from the 
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reign of Queen Anne to the present time. Lord 
Campbell thought the Post Office Act of 3887 must 
be interpreted strictly; and it certainly gave no 
power for the issue of general warrants. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that to detain and open 
lettera under a general warrant would be unlawful. 
The warrant must be an express one against a 
definite letter, or it would contravene the Act of 
Parliament. Lord Brougham observed that the 
first statute conferring this power, had been framed 
and carried by Lord Somers. It had been continued 
ever since by various Acts, and was exercised by 
Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Grenville, and Mr Fox, as 
well as under the Administrations of Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne. If the construction were correct, 
which Lord Campbell had put upon the limitation of 
the power, the sooner they had a new Act the better. 
Lord Denman said the sooner they put an end to 
such a power the better. It was impossible to ex- 
ercise it efficiently, if limited by specific warrants. 
No Secretary of State could describe beforehand 
which of many letters addressed to the same person, 
he would have intercepted at the Post Office ; but 
this only served to increase his horror at the practice 
being permitted at all. Without casting any blame, 
or seeking to throw any suspicion, over the manner 
in which the power in question had beén exercised 
in the present instance, he certainly thought that the 
real and entire state of the case ought to be made 
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known. Lord Normanby defended the retention of 
the power, which he admitted having himself exer- 
cised when in office. In the present instance, he 
did not believe that it had been abused. Lord 
Clanricarde said if it was trae, as currently rumoured, 
thet the letters of M. Mazzini had been opened at 
the instance of the Sardinian Minister, then he would 
say it was high time to draw a line of distinction, 
that would in future prevent the power of the British 
Government being used for the purposes of any 
Foreign State. 

On the 24th June Mr T, Duncombe again called 


“the attention of the House of Commons to the 
” subject. 


He presented a petition from Mr Charles Stolaman, a 
Polish refugee, who complained thet his letters had beon 
detained and opened at the Post Office. The petitioner 
declared thst daring his residence in England, he had never 
interfered in the politics of this country, or been engaged in 
any tressonable correspondence with any person whatsoever. 
It would be for the Houso to inquire whether the power 
vested by statute in the Secretary of State, had or had not 
been abused. Was s separate warrant issued for the deten- 
‘tion and opening of each suspected letter; or was 8 general 
warrant issued to stop and examine all letters, addressed to 
the suspected individual? It was said that the power in 
question had been conferred on the Secretary of State, to be ex- 
ercised upon his responsibility. ‘Respansibility to whom ? Why, 
to the House of Commons. He therefore called on the House, 
to exercise ita right of inquiring how the power had been 
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used. He wab prepared to maintain that it, was only intended 
to meet the case of domestic treason; and that when the Act 
of 1887 was passed, it never was meant to confer an authority 
upon s Minister of the Crown, to search out the secreta of 
exiles resident here, at the instance of a foreign Government, 
or to gratify the vague suspicions of our own. He charged 
‘Ministers with transgressing the law; and they must not now 
shrink from investigation. Captain Stolzman was a friend of 
M. Mazzini; #0 that the opening of the letters of these two 
gentlemen waa part and parcel of the same system. Tho 
Administration had nothing to do with the squabbles of 
foreign powers with their discontented subjects; and when 
the latter took refuge here, their correspondence ought to be 
wafe so long as they did not meddle with our internal affairs. 
‘Ho had received a letter from M, Mazzini, in which he said,— 
“Tho warrant had been in operation againat him since the be- 
ginning of March ; sixty or seventy letters addressed to him had 
‘deen opened, coming from perhsps twenty-five or thirty differ- 
ent persons ; every care taken to avert suspicion—impressions 
of the seals taken—the cut sometimes so delicate that it al- 
moat required a magnifying glass to follow its traces; adouble 
stamp invariably applied, to alter or make illegible the mark 
of the hour at which the letter reached the General Post 
Office, and to conceal the delay. The first month or the first 
week of the system must have proved to the Home Office, 
that neither England nor English safety was concerned in the 
correspondence. No Secretary of State could bring forward 
the slightest indication of his ever having been connected 
with English political affairs.” Believing this letter to be 
true, Mr Duncombe must repeat his question—on what ples 
were M. Mazzini’s and Captain Stolzman’s letters opened P 
ws 
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‘When the Duke de Bordeaux was lately in London, Louis 
Philippe no doubt would have liked very much to know what 
waa in his letters. Did they open them? and if not, why 
should they intercept those of a man who, though in humbler 
station, had always conducted himeelf with a strict regard for 
the laws of the country? Both fraud and forgery had been 
committed; for what had they done? They took men’s 
letters, read and examined them, kept copies of them, then 
re-sealed and re-forwarded the originals in such a manner, 
that the unfortanate individual was not aware that Govern- 
ment was in possession of his secrets. ‘The odium would 
have been less, if persons had been apprized of what had 
been done,—if the letters had been stamped on the outside 
‘opened by authority.’ In 1735, a committee was appointed 
to inquire into the abuses of the Post Office Department. 
Several members of the House then complained that their 
letters bad been opened, on the suspicion of their carrying on 
treasonable correspondence ; but it appeared that the practice 
of opening letters in the Post Office was at that time so 
well-known, that nobody thought of confiding veditious 
secrets to letters conveyed in that way. Sir Robert Walpole 
agreed to the committee, upon condition that it should not 
inquire into any matter touching the secrets of the Govern- 
ment. He (Mr Duncombe) did not want to know Govern- 
ment secreta; he doubted if they were worth knowing; but 
he wanted inquiry into the practice in the department, which 
he contended would appear to be unconstitutional and in 
violation of law. He concluded by moving for a select com- 
mittee, to investigate the various matters complained of in 
the petition. 

Sir J. Graham said, If I have violated the law, or ex- 
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eveded my dity, let the hon. gentleman take the legal 
course, and Jet him prove to a legal tribunal, that I bave 
transgressed the law, or exceeded the power vested in me. 
If any individual has been guilty of a misdemeanor, let 
that individual be prosecuted. The tribunale of the country 
will do justice between the parties; and the individuals so 
convicted will be liable to punishment. (Mr T. Dun“ 
combe,—A penalty of £20.) I beg the hon. member’s par- 
don. A party so convicted is guilty of a misdemeanor— 
as great a misdemeanor as the law recognizes; and he is 
liable to fine and imprisonment. The Secretary of State, 
if he transgresses the law, will also be amenable to 
the ordinary tribunals. But 1 absolutely demur to enter- 
ing into any explanation on the subject. I demur even 
to a Select Committee, as a tribunal before which to 
prosecute such an inquiry. I say the hon. gentleman 
may institute legal proceedings against the individual, who 
detained the letters without the authority of the Secretary 
of State; and if the Secretary of State had violated or 
exceeded the law, he also is responsible to the injured laws 
of his country. The hon. gentleman intimated, I think, 
that party jealousy had nothing to do with this question. 
T am quite confident that auch is the case; and I appeal 
to both sides of the House, whether this subject haa not 
hitherto been so regarded? The question is—has the law 
been violated or not? I can state this, and I state it 
uphesitatingly, that no power has been exercised by mo 
but that which has existed since the Revolution; that it 
bas been in constant use since that time, and indeed from 
a long antecedent date. Whenever I have exercised it, I 
have exercised it in the accustomed form. I have in no 
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degree departed from the usage sanctioned by the highest 
constitutionsl authorities, who have been my predecessora 
in office. In the most solemn manner I give my denial 
to any exercise of authority on my part, contrary to the 
Act of Parliament. I acted on the best advice. I say 
that to the best of my judgment, under difftoult ciream- 
stances, I have acted in conformity with the law, as I 
understand it. My conscience is pure in this matter; and 
in the discharge of my public duty I consider it s solemn 
and imperative obligation, to demur to public inquiry of 
this kind on the part of the House. It will therefore be 
my duty to resist the motion of the hon. member. 

Mr Macaulay warwly supported the motion for inquiry 
on constitutional grounds, and etated that the power exer. 
cised was one which the House had, in cases of necessity, 
entrusted to the Government; but then it was a power 
whose exercise the House was bound to watch carefully: 
and with respect to which they ought to know precisely 
what bad been done, the naturo of the warrant, and how often 
such warrants had been isaned. This was a case, beyond 


. all others, in which the Minister ought not to think he had 


done enough to satisfy a House of Commons by merely say- 
ing that he had the power; that he had exercised it; that 
he was responsible for the exercise of such power; but 
he would give them no scconnt of the manner in which 
he had exercised it. They had then the fact as to auch a 
power existing; and for the present state of the law neither 
party was answerable. But he defied them to show, how the 
public safety could justify any more » letter of his being 
taken out of the post-bag, than it could justify its being taken 
out of his desk. Mr Wilkes, when his letters had been 
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seazed and carried to Lord Halifax and the Under Secretary 
of State, brought an action for those letters, as they were 
wrongfully seized and without probable cause, and gained a 
verdict of £1000 damages. He (Mr Macaulay) as 2 Mem- 
ber of Parliament, wished to learn whether the Secretary of 
State might not, on some occasion like this, think it his duty 
on a principle to open all the letters of some thirty or forty re- 
presentatives of the people, wherein were public and private 
affairs of great importance. He could not coincide in this 
view. Ho believed the House would admit, that he had never 
been one to indulge in reflections, touching upon the internal 
affairs of any foreign country; but on the contrary, he con- 
sidered that as a rule, the tone and manner of the House, as 
well as the Government, should be marked with the respect 
and decorum of diplomatic procedure. But while they did not 
net themselves up as judges, let them not act as spies. 

Sir R. Peel said, an Act passed in the reign of Queen Anne 
conferred upon the Secretary of State the power to open letters. 
The powers given by that Act had been deliberately confirmed 
by the statute of 1887, in which he and right hon, gentlemen 
opposite had alike concurred: and Government had no choice 
but to exercise them to the best of their discretion. If 
Parliament thought fit to put an end to those powers, they 
ought to be extinguished by a bill to repeal that part of the 
Act introduced by Lord Melbourne’s Administration. He 
upheld his right hon. friend in thinking that he ought not 
to enter into details; and upon that it wae sssumed by the 
right hon.gentleman (Mr Macaulay) that gentlemen, on account 
of the political part they had taken in that House, were liable 
to have their letters opened! It would be a course highly in- 
consistent with justice to individuals, and pernicious to the 
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public good, to enter into a public investigation of the reasons 
which had guided the Secretary of State, in the specific dis 
charge of his duty. 

Lord J. Russell considered that no satisfactory resulta 
would have arisen from any formal attempt to repeal the law 
and practice of opening letters at the Post Office. It was only 
B question whether the legal authority warranted what had been 
done. He considered that the power, ss it now was, must be 
exercised at the discretion and under the responsibility of the 
Executive Government, or withheld altogether. The motion 
for a committee on this subject was one of too much impori- 
ance to be discussed in so incidental s manner. 

Mr Monckton Milnes considered it of the greatest im- 
portance that all matters of this kind should remain in the full 
secrecy of the Executive Government, and he could not vote 
for the hon. gentleman’s motion. He was strongly against 4 
public committee, which would bring to light many private 
matters. He decidedly objected to depriving Government of 
@ power which they aught to possess, to be used in cases 
of emergency and difficulty. He considered the question 
would be satisfactorily decided for all parties, if his right bon. 
friend would give them to understand that the power had not 
een exercised for the purpose of affording information to 
foreign states. 

Mr Sheil stated that he knew of but one exception where- 
in the Minister was not responsible to the House of Commons 
—that was the Horse Guards. But the same lofty impunity 
was not to be conceded to the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. Make s Minister irresponsible, and they might be 
sure that he would become arbitrary, capricious, and regardiesa 
of public opinion; but let him be answerable to the House 
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of Commons for the employment of the power with which 1844, 
he was entrusted, and that power would be cautiously used. 
He would not trust any Minister of the Orown with the 
power of opening the letters of foreigners, to oblige a foreign 
‘Minister; snd if the letters of Englishmen were inspected in 
times of internal peril, the exercise of the right ought to be 
open and above-board. 

Lord Howick did not dispute the policy of the Act, 
which gave to the Secretary of State the power of issuing 
warrants of this kind; but what ho denied was, the propriety 
with which in this instance this very dangerous power had 
been exercised. He contended that if the principle were 
recognized, and Ministers were supported in refusing all ex- 
planations, future Secretaries of State might, if they chose, 
with perfect impunity examine the letters of their political 
opponents. 

+ Lord Stanley would not enter into details upon the question, 
‘but he insisted that the Government were fettered, and were 
precluded from all explanation by due regard to their duty. He 
protested against the extravagant assumptions which had been 
made by the Opposition, which they well knew to be at variance 
with the practice of every Administration. The power was one 
very rarely exercised ; and in the present case it was only used 
‘upon information which had led Ministers to believe that they 
were warranted in exercising it by considerations of public 
good, 


The motion was rejected by a majority of forty- 


four. 25th June, 
Lord Radnor renewed his motion in the Peers Lord Bad- 


next day, for the production of the warrant to the to 
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Postmaster-General, waiving all discuision of the 
fitness of perpetuating the power entrusted to the 
Secretary of State, and laying as special ground for 
inquiry, the uncontradicted allegation made in the 
Commons, that the letters of M. Mazzini had been 
opened at the instance of a foreign Court. The 
Duke of Wellington again declared that he was 
utterly ignorant of the reasons why the warrant had 
been issued; and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Lord Haddington, did the same. Both argued that 
as the statute had lately confirmed the power, and 
custom had sanctioned its exercise at the discretion 
of the head of the Home Office for the time being, 
it would be unfair to the then chief of that depart- 
ment, to censure him for what all his predecessors 
had done, The Earl of Tankerville stated that hav- 
ing had occasion, not long before, to examine the pri- 
vate papers of a deceased relative, who had been Post- 
master-General during the latter part of the American 
War, he found a warrant under the signature of 
Charles Jemes Fox, to open and detain all letters 
addressed to, or coming from, foreign Ministers 
resident in this country. Lord Denman repro- 
bated the practice as unworthy of the nation and de- 
moralizing to the civil service; but he acquitted Sir 
James Graham of all individual blame. If, notwith- 
standing the feelings and opinions Mr Fox was 
known to entertain, he had brought himself to dis. 
charge so unwelcome a duty, he thought it was un- 
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safe and unfair to require its performance from any 1944. 
public servant, unless it were with narrowly and 
strictly defined limits. Lord Campbell observed 

that the course adopted by Government would en- 

able them, whenever they pleased, to baffle all 
attempts to enforce responsibility ; for the only two 
Ministers who had spoken, were in a condition to 
disclaim all knowledge of the transaction; and 

their colleagues, who could if they would explain it, 
thonght fit to be mute. 

The most remarkable circumstance indeed con- Lord Aber- 
nected with the affair, was the silence of Lord “™ 
Aberdeen. Every one believed at the time that 
some application had been made by the Envoy of a 
foreign Government, for information to aid it in 
defeating a conspiracy for its overthrow ; and every- 
body knew that such application would naturally, if 
not inevitably, have been made at Downing Street, 
not at Whitehall. Yet the Secretary for Foreign 
Affeirs, who was presumed to have required his 
colleague at the Home Office to obtain the inform- 
ation desired, preserved an unbroken taciturnity, 
until the 4th July, when in reply to a question, he 
stated that no part of the correspondence had 
been communicated to any individual. The haughty 
courage with which Sir James bore the brunt 
of all the attacks made on the Government, 
while the rest of its members escaped compa- 
vatively unhurt, was at the time set down to peculiar 
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insensibility to popular blame. Nothing could be 
more unjust. He suffered keenly from the reproaches 
of which he was the object ; but he was too proud to 
wince while the public eye was upon him: and 
natures like his find a bitter consolation in the con- 
sciousness, that their greater fortitude enables them 
to bear for others the burthen of a reproach, which 
they have only been too glad to elude. Popular 
ridicule settled on a theme which afforded so rich 8 
supply of food; and any hand that sought to put it 
away was certain to feel its sting. Truth to say, 
few efforts of the kind were made; and the ceaseless 
hum of bitter jibe and scoff continued to fill the 
air, until it had fairly worn itselfout. Nameless assail- 
ants, reckless of the pain they gave, and meny of 
them no doubt incapable of measuring its likelihood 
to last, inveterately used their opportunity, and then 
vanished from eight, leaving their sting in the 
wound. 
—— Spicula cxca relinquunt 
Affixa venis, animasque in vulnere ponunt, 

Pencil and pen contributed their share to 
the general buzz of scandal. Punch caricatured 
the Home Secretary as “Paul Pry at the Post 
Office ;” and among his designs for national ste- 
tues, was one of “ Mercury giving Graham an in- 
sight into letters,” the roguish god being portrayed 
asin the act of opening an adhesive envelope, by 
means of the steam from a tea-kettle, while his 
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attentive pupil looks on. The Examiner made 
equally merry at his expense; while the Morning 
Chronicle more sardonically chafed the ‘ model 
Administration” with its aberrations from virtue. 
Finally, the 7¥mes made impartial fun of the Finsbury 
Cato, and his once familiar companion in youthful 
pleasures—of the Whig chiefs, who had never before 
found out how unconstitutional was the established 
usage, under their own Post Office Act of 1887, and of 
the Duke, who, because he took care to know nothing 
of the affair when questioned, and could wrap him- 
self round in a charmed reputation, took no heed of 
the storm of pellets directed against his comrades in 
office, and seemed to think it enough every now and 
then to mutter,—“ Stand at ease.” 


1844, 


But however the Home Secretary might pre- Personal 


serve in public the air of equanimity, it was not in 
his susceptible and despondent nature to feel at 
ease. It was impossible for him to be unconscious 
of the damage done to the character of the Admin- 
istration by the daily reiteration of the charges 
in question. He felt keenly the injustice that 
concentrated upon his head, who had but in fact 
performed perfunctorily what the Foreign Secre- 
tary had promised and required to be done, while 
he and the rest of his colleagues, who confidentially 
sanctioned it, seemed to be suffered to go scathless 
by an undiscerning public. He scorned to let his 
mortification appear; but it inwardly corroded his 
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temper, and betrayed its effects when he was uncon- 
scious of a change of tone and manner. Persons 
even of those belonging to his own political party, 
who happened to have business to “transact at the 
Home Office, used to come away piqued and angry at 
his absorbed look and reserved demeanour, which 
they not unnaturally set down to personal auteur. 
Others appreciated more justly the bearing of the 
man on whom the whole weight of obloquy was laid, 
and who disdained to shift any portion of the blame 
upon the shoulders of either colleagues or antagon- 
ists, by whom he could easily have shown that he 
had been set the example. This inflexible and 
almost haughty reserve, was attributed angrily 
by those who knew him not, to insensibility and 
arrogance of disposition. ‘See, how he sits there 
night after night, with a scornful smile at his 
assailants, and with words of curt and contemptuous 
refusal when pressed to answer questions of detail : 
how totally devoid of feeling he must be!” There 
never was a blinder or more blundering guess at the 
hidden truth. Silently and secretly he suffered 
infinitely more than many of his accusers were capa- 
ble of comprehending. He was too clear-sighted 
not to appreciate fully the amount of the mischief to 
his personal influence and to that of the Government, 
that had been done; and every nerve of pride and 
ambition quivered with vexation, as day after day 
he found himself singled out for vituperation, and 
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left by the selfishness of others alone to bear it all. 1544. 
To the latest hour of his life he never could speak 
without emotion, of what he called the shabby con- 
duct of the men, who stood by, and saw him baited 
without mercy, for doing what they had themselves 
done,—trusting to his honour not to disclose it. He 
used to say, that- more than once he was almost 
provoked into turning upon his pursuers, and fling- 
ing in their faces the whole of the official facts, 
with names and dates, which formed the ill-omened 
course of precedent he had been beguiled into 
following. Happily his better nature whispered 
worthier counsel; and he always looked back with 
satisfaction on the mental struggles of this period, 
and upon his having resisted the temptation. 

The subject was far too attractive to be suffered to 
rest. As the question widened in public importance, 
Mr Duncombe disdained to make it a means of 
inflicting personal annoyance merely on the Home 
Secretary ; and when, on the 2nd July, he moved for MDa 
the appointment of a select committee, to inquire tom 
into the administration of the secret or inner depart." 
ment of the General Post Office, the duties and 
employment of the persons engaged therein, and 
the authority under which their functions were dis- 
charged, he repudiated all idea of casting exclu- 
sive or especial blame on the Secretary of State.- He 
waa not peculiarly responsible, the Government must 
equally take the blame. The letters of foreign Min- 
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isters, he averred, were regularly opened and read in 
Downing Street. The right hon. baronet had said 
so much on former occasions, that he must now say 
more to satisfy the public mind. 


Sir J. Graham :—The hon. gentleman has said that this 
is a question between the people of England and the Govern- 
ment; whatever in its early stage the question may have been, 
I admit that it has now assumed that aspect. On a former 
occasion, I said that I had not from the firat undervalued the 
importance of this discussion. I said that it was a question 
involving great national interests, and naturally exciting deep 
national feeling. I repeat that I so regard it. I consider it a 
question of grave importance; and it is my intention to prove 
that I so consider it. I repeat that the hon. gentleman has cor- 
rectly treated it as a question between the people and the Exe- 
cutive Government. But the hon. gentleman has said more. 
‘He has said that within the last two yeare—he has specified 
the period—within the last two years, there has been = most 
unscrupulous use of this power on the part of Government ; 
he bas designated it a use contrary to law. A more grave 
charge esunot be preferred against any Government, by any 
Member of Parliament. (MrT. Duncombe,—I need the words 
on 4 former occasion.) I must really beg the hon, gentleman 
not to interrupt me; I did not interrupt him. I was about 
to state that, important a the subject is, its importance is 
considerably magnified by the assertions which have been 
made on a former evening here and elsewhere, and which 
have been circulated by the press throughout the country: 
and it has still further increased in magnitude thia evening 
by the bold assertions and assumptions now for the first time 
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made by the hon. gentleman himself. He says it is notorious 1944, 
that as the mails arrive, a cal! is raised from the secret office 
for the Brighton bag, or the Dublin bag ; then for individual 
letters addressed to particular persons; and at last be went 
the length of saying he believed that everybody's lets -s were 
opened. “I took the hon. member's words down. If I am 
wrong, I am open to correction after I sit down ; but I really 
must appeal to the House for an uninterrupted hearing. The 
hon. member asserted that first there was a cry for certain 
bags whenever the mails arrived, then the demand was made 
for letters of whole streets—ho specified the Albany as an 
example; and then he went on to say—I am sure the hon. 
member used the expreasion—that everybody’s lettera were 
opened. I am sure that he used the expression that the open- 
ing of letters was wholesale, that it waa difficult to unravel 
the mystery, that I had attempted to mystify the House, 
and that I had already said so much that I must now say 
more. I am disposed to agree with the hon. gentleman, that 
the time has arrived when it ia my duty to say more. When sir James 
Loonsider the stato of the public mind—so sensitive upon fatinguicy, 
this subject,-when I consider the efforts which have bean 
made to inflame it, sesiduously made, successfully made, de- 
signedly made, to create s false prejudice, I agree with the 
hon. gentleman that the time has arrived when I must say 
more, when it is my duty to say more,and when I am re- 
solved that the truth, the whole trath, and nothing but the 
trath, shall be disclosed. Now, Sir, when I last addressed you 
upon this subject, I addressed you under cireumetances very 
different from those which now present themeelves to my 
considerstion. My immediate predecessor in the office which 
T have the honour to hold, had stated in the most solemn and 
vor, 1 20 
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positive manner, in his place in Parliament, fhat he believed 
that the power given to Secretaries of State, as to delaying and 
opening letters, was 8 power necessary for the safety of the 
State, that it was exercised on the responsibility of the Se- 
eretary, that he himself had exercised it, and that he had no 
reason to believe that I, his successor, had used the power in 
® manner inconsistent with my duty, or different from the 
manner in which my predecessors had employed it. It was 
under these circumstances that I addressed the House when 
the hon. member last made his motion, and when I followed 
him in debate. Are these the circumstances under which I 
now address you? Sworn servants of her Majesty, Privy 
Councillors, versed in the affaira of State, conversant with 
the habits of office, well knowing what it has been their duty 
to do, and what their predecessors had done, have thought fit 
deliberately to impugn my conduct; the right hon. gentle 
man (Mr Macaulay) for one, has not thought it unbe- 
coming his station and abilities, possessed as he is of 
powers of declamation perhaps hardly equalled in this House, 
—he has not thought it unbecoming of him to come down—I 
fear not without preparation —and to pour forth the most im- 
passioned language, pointing ont to the indignation of the 
House and the public, not the law, not the system, but me, 
the Minister of the Crown, acting in discharge of an official 
function well known to my predecessors, and exercised by them. 
He said, I think, that it was not to the legal exiatence of such 
& power that he objected, but tothe departure from the estab- 
lished mode of itsexercise—to the manner, in fact, in which 
had employed it. Did he stand alone? Did no other eworn 
Councillors of her Majesty say the same thing P What was the 
tone of the noble lord (Howick)? These members might 
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hot indeed be conversant with the detaile of the admin- 1844. 
istration of the office I have the honour to occupy ; but I 

ece in his place the noble lord, the member for the City of 
London, not my immediate predecessor, but one who held the 

Seals of the Home Department for several years; he knows 

the practice of the office ; he knows what he did in that office ; 

yet he also did not think it inconsistent with hia duty to vote 

in favour of a motion for inquiry, not because he objected to 

the existenca of the legal power, but because, forxooth, he 

said he was of opinion that it had been exercised by me not 

in the accustomed manner and according to usage. What, let 

me ask, has been the inevitable effect of the motion so made 

and so supported? To induce s conviction that I labour 

under a stigma peculiar to mysolf, of either having introduced 

8 new practice, or of having departed in some important par- 

ticular from precedents long established, not only by the Braciion of 
practice of my immediate predecessor, but of my predecessors Ministers, 
from an. early period. I will tell the House frankly that, 
however unworthy the attempt thus to crash suy individual 

who is political opponent, there is no load of obloquy to 

which I would not submit in silence, if I believed it was for 

the public good that investigation should be withheld any 
longer. But after what has taken place within the last ten 
days,—sfter the votes given on the former occasion by the noble 

Lords Ruseell and Howick, and the right bon. gentleman (Mr 
Macaulay) and Sir G. Grey, al! Cabinet Ministers, and by 

other gentlemen, some more and some less conversant with 

the practice of the Executive Government,—I do say that the 
maintenance af this power without inquiry is impossible, and 

that a full inquiry may now be made without any sacrifice of 


what is due to the Crown or to the public, while it will re- 
20° 
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lieve me from calumnious surmisea and an‘unjust load of 
obloquy ; it may be made too without any additional risk to 
the legal power, which is now not only endangered, but posi- 
tively destroyed by what occurred on a former occasion, and 
especially by the speeches and votes of those who have served 
her Majesty in high and confidential offices. I can now 
indulge my private feelings consistently with my public duty; 
and I can be s party, ay, and I will be a party, to the most 
searching inquiry into the state of the law and the practice 
from the earliest period down to the latest moment. As far 
as I am concerned, nothing whatever shall be concealed. I am 
prepared to go before acommittee, and to give evidence, stat- 
ing fully everything I have done in concurrence with my col~ 
leagues, and everything that has been done by my predecessors, 
and in order that there may be the most complete snd entire 
revelation, E will propose terms so general, as to ensure 
a thorough investigation. The power given by law is not 
confined to England and to the Secretary of State, for it 
belongs also to the Lord-Lientenant of Ireland ; and I hope 
that the inquiry will be extended to the exercise of the power 
by him. All I wish is, that the inquiry may be full and 
complete; and the result will be, as far as I am concerned, 
that the power has been exercised in the strictest conformity 
with the established usages of my office. That usage has not 
only been recognized by the State, but by various reports of 
committees of this House the practice has been brought 
under the specia] and immediate notice of Parliament and the 
public. It has been recognized by the State more than once, 
even at a recent period, on the consolidation of the statutes 
relating to the Post Office. It will appear, also, that neither 
in the mode nor in the extent of the use of the power, can my 
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conduct suffer by s comparison with that of former Secretariea 1844. 
of State, and I am rejoiced to think that there is now at least 

an end of all mystification. The course I am sbout to recom- 

mend will be not less satisfactory to myself than the friends 

who sit around me. In conclusion I therefore propose a 

secret committee of nine, a majority of whom shall be 

of the party opposed to the Government, and none of whom 

ehall be persons who hold, or who have held, political 

office, The names I suggest aro Lord Sandon, Mr Wil- 

won Patten, Mr T. Baring, Sir W. Heathcote, Sir Charles 
Lemon, Mr Warburton, Mr Strutt, The O’Conor Don, 

and Mr Orde. To this committee I gladly submit my 
personal honour and my official conduct: and I make 

the submission without fear. Though very dear to me, Propel of 
my honour ‘is comparatively of small consequence in a ques- Contice 
tion of this sort, I entrust it to them. I place it in their “e*™™™ 
power, and I await their judgment, reserving always an ap- 

peal to this House. They will have to report upon the usage 

of the office, and upon the state of the law which bas existed 

from the earliest times, and which has been sanctioned by the 
authority and practice of men long since gone to their great 
account; great constitutional authorities, men of spotless 
hononr in private life, who dearly loved the liberties of their 
country. I have no doubt that the members of the commit- 

tee will faithfully discharge their duty; snd although there 

has been some evil in the late discussions, and in the agitation 

of the public mind on thie subject, I hope, believe, and pray 

that good may be the ultimate result. 


The fairness of this proposal won the unanimous 
assent of all who heard it, and the committee was 
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nominated forthwith. Sir James's examination oc- 
cupied four days; and the pledge he had given to 
the House, of a full and unreserved disclosure of all 
he knew, he thoroughly redeemed. The Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Melbourne, Sir 
R. Peel, and Lord J. Russell, were likewise exam- 
ined, and stated what had been the practice during 
different Administrations. Lord Melbourne insisted 
upon the necessity of the power conferred by statute 
on the Executive of opening letters, whether foreign 
or domestic, being maintained. The Duke took a 
similar view. Sir Robert Peel expressed doubts 
of its practical utility, and seemed to think its exercise 
might be still further circumscribed. Several wit- 
nesses were examined connected with the depart- 
ment. Mr Duncombe, on being asked for a list of wit- 
nesses who could prove, as he said, all his allegations, 
refused to hand in the names unless he were allowed 
to be present during the examination. This the 
committee had no power to grant; and he conse- 
quently declined to proceed. Mr Duncombe ap- 
pealed to the House on the 18th July; but the 
decision of the committee was confirmed. A great 
mass of documentary evidence serving to illustrate 
the history of the postal service in former times, and 
the nature of the control exercised over it by the 
Government, as well as the interference of Parliament 
from time to time, with the manner in which it was 
conducted, was likewise laid before the committee, 
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and in a condensed form it is to be found embodied 14s. 
in their Report. After an elaborate account of the meport of 
growth of the Post Office as a department, and the Ss 
steps by which supervision for political purposes was 
maintained over it under the Tudors and the Stuarts, 

the Report proceeds :— 


“Jn reviewing that period of the history of the country 
which commences with 1641, your committee beg to notice 
the following incidents, as bearing on the subject of their in- 
quiry. Repeated etoppages of the foreign mails were made 
by the orders of the two Houses, and committees were ap- 
pointed, composed of members of both, to open and read the 
letters stopped. On one of these occasions Mr Pym reported 
the anawer of the Lords to a message from the Commons, to 
stop the foreign mails, ‘that they did yeald to the opening of 
letters; but it would be very inconvenient if often used? The 
opening and detention of the letters coming from France and 
Antwerp in Nov. 1641, led to a complaint to the King and to 
the Lords, from the Ambaseador of the Republic of Venice. 
‘The preamble to the Act of Cromwell’s Parliament, for settling 
the postage of England, Scotland, and Ireland, enumerates 
among the advantages of the post, thet it is the best means ‘ to 
discover and prevent many dangerous and wicked designs which 
have been and are daily contrived against the peace and wel- 
fare of the commonwealth, the intelligence whereof cannot well 
be communicated but by letters of escript.’ 

“No preamble similar to that which the Act of Cromwell 
contains, appears in the statute of Charles II, for erecting 
and establishing a post office. But in the lease granted to 
Bishopp, the profits to arise from the post office, under the 
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Act which Parlisment was to be moved by his Majesty 
speedily and effectually to pass, it is agreed that the leases 
shall permit and suffer the said Secretaries of State for the 
time being, or either of them, from time to time, to have the 
survey and inspection of all lettera within the office aforesaid, 
at their discretion : and the same power is reserved to the Se- 
eretaries of State in the lease granted to Bishopp's successor, 
O'Neal. 

“The Sth Anne, chap, 9, was the first statute which re- 
cognized the practice of opening letters under circulation. 
On several occasions in the last century, in Parliament and in 
courts of jndicature, this practice was brought distinctly under 
public attention. In 1722, in the course of the proceeding 
on the Bill of pains and penalties against Bishop Atterbury 
and his associates, the principal evidence adduced against the 
parties accused, was that of post office clerks and others, who 
in obedience to warrants from the Secretary of State had de- 
tained, opened, copied, and deciphered letters to inform the 
parties. The Bishop's counsel raised a doubt whether the capy- 
ing of a letter was sanctioned by the Act; but in no case was 
any question raised as to the legality of the warrants. In 1785, 
complaint having been made in the House of Commons, by 
certain members, that their letters had been opened and read 
by the clerks of the post office, on the pretence of ascertaining 
whether or no their franks were counterfeited, a committee 
was appointed, to whom was referred the examination into the 
subject. On the committee making its report, the House re- 
solved ‘that it is a high infringement of its privileges for any 
post-master, his deputies or agents, to open or look into any 
letter directed to, or signed by the proper hand of, any mem- 
ber, without an express warrant in writing under the hand of 
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one of the priticipal Secretaries of State, for every such open- 
ing.’ Sir Robert Walpole and Mr Pelham were said to have 
agreed to the appointment of this committees on an under- 
standing that it ehould not inquire into any of the secrets of 
Government. In 1742 the secrets of Sir BR. Walpole'’s 
Government were somewhat rudely pryed into, by the secret 
committee to inquire into his conduct during the last ten 
years. That committee, in its report, gave a description of 
the establishment for inspecting letters, as maintained by the 
Government, but abstained from stating on what occasion 
that establishment had been made available. Under the pres 
sure of the Rebellion of 1745, bis successors issued warrants 
for stopping and opening post letters, of a very general cha- 
racter. In 1758 Dr Hensey, a physician, waa tried on a charge 
of high treason. The principal evidence on which he was 
convicted was, that of a letter-carrier and a post-office clerk, 
the latter of whom had opened his letters, and delivered them 
to the Secretary of State. 

“Tn 1764, Mr Dyson, chairman of a committee on the sub- 
ject, waa directed to move the House ‘ that it be an instruction 
to the committee to inquire into the abuses committed at the 
Post Office by opening inland letters.’ But the motion was 
negatived. At the trial of Horne Tooke for high treason in 
1795, a letter written to him by Mr Joyce, a printer, was 
intercepted at the post office, and was stated by the prisoner 
to be the immediate occasion of his apprehension. On his 
Yequiring its production it was produced in court by the 
Crown officers, and given in evidence. It seems almost to 
have been forgotten by the public that such a practice ever 
existed. The committee have had before them, with few 
exceptions, every person now living who has held the seals 
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of Secretary of State for Home or Foreign affairs sines 1822, 
as well as two noblemen who have discharged the office of 
Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, and several persons who have 
held confidential situations under them. From the com- 
mencement of the present century, if not from an earlier 
period, down to the present time, the practice has been, with 
yery few exceptions, for such warrants to issue only from the 
Home Office. It was not until 1806, when Earl Spencer 
became Home Secretary, that the practice was introduced of 
recording the issuing of every such warrant in a private book, 
belonging, not to the head of the department, but to the 
office, and always accessible to the two under secretaries and 
the chief clerk. That practice has been continued without 
interruption to the present time. From the year 1822, the 
original warrants themselves are preserved at the post office. 
Aachedule (confessedly imperfect) is given of 101 warrants 
issued from 1712 to 1798 ; a second schedule, believed to be 
accurate, of 372 warrants from 1799 to 1814, or about eight 
in each year, and on an average two persons to each warrant, 
Of these, 89 appear to have been issued without any particu- 
lar cause being assigned. The Secretaries who signed the 
warrants for the last one hundred years are thus named in 
order. In the 18th century,— 


1788, Duke of Newcastle, 1776, Viscount Weymouth. 
1748, Duke of Bedford, 1778, Bar! of Suffolk. 

1788, Barl of Holdemnesse. 1783, Right bon. ‘P. Townshend. 
1786, Right hon. Sir T. Robinson. ‘17s8, Right hon. Charles J. Pox. 
11rt6, Right hon, Henry Fox. 1784, Marquis of Cuermarthen, 
1763, Eart of Halifax, ‘Y708, Duke of Portiand. 

1245, General Conway. 1901, Lord Pelham. 

1766, Duke of Richmond. 1808, Bight hon. Charles Yorke. 
1706, Bart of Shelburne. 1804, Lord Hawkesbury. 

1770, Bari of Sandwich, 11806, Har] Bpencer. 


1770, Earl of Rochfort. 11807, Right hon. W. Wynn. 
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190%, Right hon. ¥ Ryder. ‘1888, Lord Palmerston. 

1818, Visoount Sidmouth. 1884, Viscount Dunesnnon. 
1822, Sir Robert Peel. 1884, Duke of Wellington. 
1828, Bight bon. G. Canning. 1884, Right hon. H. Goulburn, 
1828, Bari Bathurst. 1835, Lord J. Russell. 

1889, Viscount Goderich. 1888, Lon] Glenelg. 

ea, Right hon. W. 8. Bourne, 1889, Marquis of Normanby. 
‘1887, Marquis of Lansdowne, 18m, fiir James Graham. 

1890, Viscount Melbourne. ‘1844, Barl of Aberdeen. 


“In 1788 and 1741, warrants appeared to have been issued 
concerning the practice then prevalent, of enlisting persons in 
Ireland for the Irish Brigade in France. In 1799 a warrant 
was iasued to open the letters of eighteen persons in Man- 
chester and Liverpool. In 1812 warrants were directed to 
the several post-masters of Nottingham, Manchester, and Gilas- 
gow, directing them to open all such letters as should appear 
to A. B., to be of suspicious nature, and likely to convey 
seditious information. Another warrant to nearly a similar 
purpose, was directed in 1817 to the post-master of Notting- 
ham. In the present century, some few are of a very general 
nature, In 1801 orders were given to open all letters 
addressed to persons in France, Flanders, and Holland, and 
all lettera addressed to Dover, supposed to contain letters 
addressed to these countries. In 1842, during the prevalence 
of distarbances in the manufacturing districts, warrants were 
issued to open the letters of seventeen persons engaged in 
those proceedings, many of whom were subsequently indicted 
and convicted of seditious acts. Clerke were sent from Lon- 
don to inspect such correspondence. The same course was 
adopted in South Wales during the disturbances there. The 
warrante in these cases did not remain in force for more 
then eighteen days, when they were cancelled. The warrant 
to open M. Mazzini’s letters was issued on the 1st March, and 
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cancelled on the 3rd June, 1844. Throughout that period 
the intercepted correspondence waa transmitted unread, from 
the Home Office to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
‘The facte of the case, as far as the committee feel themselves 
at liberty to disclose them, appear to be as follows :-—Repre- 
sentations had been made to the British Government from 
high sources, that plots, of which M. Mazzini was the centre, 
‘were carrying on upon British territory to exvite an insur- 
rection in Italy ; and that such insurrection, should it assume 
a formidable aspect, would, fram peculiar political ciroum- 
avances, disturb the peace of Europe. The British Govern- 
ment, considering the extent to which British interests were 
involved in the maintenance of that peace, issued on their own 
judgment, but not at the suggestion of any foreign power, a 
warrant to open and detain M. Mazzini’s letters. Such 
information deduced from those letters as appeared to the 
British Government calculated to frustrate this attempt, was 
communicated to a foreign power ; but the information 20 com- 
municated was not of a nature to compromise, and did not 
compromise, the safety of any individual within the reach of 
that foreign power, nor was it made known to that power by 
what means or from what source that information had been 
obtained. A warrant to open and detain all letters addressed 
to M. Warcell and to M. Stolzman was issued on the 17th 
April, 1844, and cancelled on the 20th June. A warrant to 
open and detain all letters addressed to M. Grodioki at 
Paris, and to ancther foreign gentleman, was issued on the 
8rd June, 1844, and cancelled on the 18th of the same month. 
‘The last two warrants rested on grounds connected with the 
personal safety of a foreign Sovereign, entrusted to the pro- 
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tection of England.* It appears to your committee that 
under circumstances so peculiar, even a slight suspicion of 
danger would justify a Minister in taking extraordinary mea- 
sures of precaution. The committee have not learned that 
there sppeared in the letters that were detained anything to 
criminate the gentleman whom the committee have very 
reluctantly named. 

“ The general conclusion which the committee draw from 
the returns before abstracted is, that in equal intervals of 
time, these warrants have been issued in nearly equal numbers, 
by the several Administrations which have been in power 
from the commencement of 1799. For although in certain 
years, in consequence of internal commotion, it bappened 
that the number of warrants issued by certain Secretaries of 
State waa unusually great, yet in other years the number of 
warrants they issued for similar purposes, proved to be un- 
usually small. Formerly, through some inattention, it was pro- 
able that many a warrant had become inoperative long before 
the period when it was cancelled. In that respect there waa 
a marked improvement in the practice of the present Home 
Secretary, as compared with that of his predecessors.” 

The Committee did not recommend any change 
in the existing law, though they intimated their 
doubts of its supposed utility, as a means of prevent- 
ive police. No hint of blame in any particular was 
dropped, with reference to the manner in which the 
atatutable power had been exercised by Sir J. 
Graham ; and the Report, which was unanimous, was 
presented to the House on the 5th August. 

® The Czar Nicholas, then in England. 
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18H. Contemporaneously a similar inquiry took place 
Tet Goa} in the House of Lords. The Duke of Wellington 
moved the appointment of a secret committee of 
seven—namely, the Earl of Burlington, the Earl of 
Roseberry, Lord Brougham, Lord Cottenham, Earl 
Somers, the Bishop of London, and Lord Colchester— 

who were to inquiré into the whole subject. 
In substance, the report of the Committee of the 
Peers was identical with that of the Commons; and, 

like theirs, it was agreed to unanimously. 


“They found that about two-thirds of the warrants 
annually issued for the opening of letters since the year 
1822, were for the purpose either of tracing persona ao- 
cused of offences, or of tracing property embezzled by suspected. 
offenders. The applications had generally been made by 
magistrates or by solicitors conducting prosecutions; and 
these parties had been put in possession of any useful in- 
formation thus obtained, but not the original letters, which 
had been usually returned to the post office to be forwarded 
to their original address. The detention of letters had been 
invariably refused when civil rights had alone been concerned. 
In some instances it was known to have led to the apprehen- 
sion of offenders, and the recovery of property. ‘The issue of 
six or seven warrants annually, in proportion to 30,000 or 
40,000 committals, could not be an efficient instrument of 
police ; but on the other hand, the issue of six or seven 
warrants upon 8 circulation of 220,000,000 of letters, could 
not be regarded as materially interfering with the sanctity 
of private correspondence: which with these exceptions, 
there was not the slightest ground to believe had over been 
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invaded. Tho second class of warrants had been issued at 
periods, when the circumstances of the country had seemed 
to threaten public trangnillity. They had scarcely exceeded, 
‘upon an average of 21 years, two annually in Great Britain, 
and though under some of the warrants not a single letter 
had been opened, under othera, many had been detained and 
examined. It did not appear that from any one of these 
letters, epecific knowledge of any great importance had been 
obtained. Yet it was the concurrent opinion of witnesses 
who had held high office, and who might be considered 
competent to form a sound judgment, that they would reluct- 
antly gee this power abolished. In Ireland the power vested 
by 28 & 24 Geo. IIL, chap. 17, in the Lord-Lieutenant, had 
been very sparingly used, and the number of warrants issued 
did not exceed two annually, and these were chiefly for the 
detection of suspected criminals. 

“ The letters of M. Mazzini were for about four nonths stop- 
ped and opened, under the warrant of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and inapected by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, upon an apprehension that he was engaged 
in a correspondence, having for its object designs which might 
be injurious to the tranquillity of Europe. Certain parts of 
the information thus obtained, were communicated to s foreign 
Government, in so far as such a communication appeared to be 
‘warranted ; but without the names or details, that might expose 
any individual then residing in the foreign country, to which 
the information was transmitted, to danger. The committee 
were bound to state, that having looked back to the proceed- 
ings of several Secretaries of State for twenty years, they had 
found that the practice had been nearly uniform; that the 
power had never been exercised from personal or party 
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motives; and that in erery case investigated, it-seemed to have 
‘been directed by an earnest and faithful desire to adopt the 
course, which appeared to be necessary to promote the best 
interesta of the country. For a long period, and under enc- 
cessive Administrations, it had been an established practice, that 
the correspondence of foreign Ministers passing through the 
Post Office, should be eent to a department of the Foreign 
Office, before the forwarding of euch correspondence. The Post- 
master-Greneral had, since June, discontinued it altogether.” 
A member of the Commons committee, happen- 
ing in conversation with one of the diplomatic body, 
to advert to the last-named practice, was met with an 
assurance that communications transmitted through 
the Foreign Office bag were still occasionally opened : 
end when asked how he could be certain of the fact, 
he gave the circumstantial proof of a slight error, 
which he indicated, in the imitation seal used to 
re-close his letters. He added that he was in the 
habit of looking for the distinctive mark in question, 
whenever his correspondence was of a peculiarly 
confidential nature, in order that he might satisfy 
himself thereby, whether it had been read or not. 
Another curious anecdote may be given upon 
equally good authority, as illustrative of the practice 
elsewhere, in such matters. Surprised at the dis- 
cussions which had taken place in the House of 
Commons, on a matter which had almost passed out 
of popular remembrance, the opposition in the 
French Cbamber of Deputies became uneasy, lest 
what continued to be done by one constitutional 
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Government, might not likewise be done by another. 1844. 
M. Guizot was asked to say whether an inner or 
special department for the inspection of letters was 
still maintained at the Post Office, like that formerly 
known under the name of Le Cabinet noir; andhe ~ 
was able with trath to reply in the negative. But 
when Lord Aberdeen was asked how far he under- 
stood the denial to extend, he said that it could not 
have been meant to include diplomatic correspond- 
ence; for he happened to have in his possession a 
letter which he had no doubt whatever had been 
opened in Paris. 

As far as Parliament was concerned, the Reports Attempt to 
of the Committees of the two Houses seemed to be dicumion, 
conclusive. The Home Secretary was declared to 
have done nothing which his predecessors of all 
shades of opinion had not done before him; and 
nothing which the statute recently passed, did not 
provide that he should do. If his assailants were 
sincere, it was their duty upon the finding of these 
two parliamentary juries, to have taken steps to 
procure the repeal of the law, which had caused him 
toerr. If they really believed that the public con- 
science was wounded by the inspection of letters, 
they ought never to have been content, until they 
had put an end to the legislative authority, under 
which it was done. Or if they believed in their own 
distinction between the rightfulness of inspection 
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searched out, and its wrongfulness whére employed 
to thwart political schemes abroad or at home, then 
palpably they were bound to define in legal language 
such a distinction, and to urge its enactment without 
delay. Ont of doors there were thonsands of voices 
that would have been honestly raised in favour of 
such a course of proceeding ; and it is by no meana 
clear that if it had been taken, while the subject was 
still fresh in men’s minds, it would not have been 
successful. But nothing of the kind was done, or 
seriously contemplated by any of those, who possessed 
character or weight enough to carry such a proposal. 
Early in the following Session, indeed, Mr Duncombe 
called the attention of the House to what he termed 
the unsatisfactory and evasive character of the 
report of the Secret Committee. He professed to 
believe that false dates had been given in evidence, 
as to the period during which M. Mazzini’s letters 
were opened, and that the warrant laid before the 
committee had been fabricated for the occasion. 
While the Committee were sitting, the brothers Ban- 
diera, who had been in correspondence with M. Maz- 
zini, quitted Corfu, landed in Calabria, and with 
seven of their adherents were seized, tried, and exe- 
euted at Cosenza on the 25th July. Was this 
the consequence of the information communicated 
by the Foreign Secretary to foreign States? If not 
he should like to have the circumstances explained. 
He reiterated al] his former charges of Post Office 
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espionage; and denounced the Secret Committee, for 
having evaded the duty they were appointed to per- 
form. The Secretary of State, while guilty, he said, 
of opening his letters, had not had the courage to 
avow it. He concluded by moving the appointment 
of a Select Committee to investigate the whole sub- 
ject over again. 

The Home Secretary felt the disadvantage he had to con- 
tend with, in the strong prejudice which existed against the 
public servant, who bad to discharge this particular function. 
He could not be unconscious that he stood in an assembly 
of gentlemen, whose generous natures made the execution of 
that duty repulsive to them, which as a public servant he 
‘was compelled to perform. The hon. member for Finsbury 
had bad the advantage of that prejudice, and had not been 
very sparing in the use of it. He must entirely deny how- 
ever, that any effort was made by the Government to sup- 
press inquiry. When the matter was first mooted he bad 
said, what he now repeated, that it was not for the public 
good, nor consistent with his duty, that he should publicly 
discuss the precise mode in which he, bound by his oath of 
office, had consulted what appeared to him to be the public 
interest; but he stated frankly, that if it were the wish of 
the House, and if he were released by the Crown from his 
oath of secrecy, he was willing to make the most ample dis- 
closure of every circumstance within his knowledge. After 
full debate the House determined to appoint « Secret Com- 
mittee as the proper tribunal, before which the inguiry should 
be msde. How was that Committee constituted? Nine 
gentlemen could not be found, more entitled to the confidence 
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every minute detail, without exception and without reeerva- 
tion, within his knowledgo, was laid before them, not extorted 
from him in the course of his examination, but volontarily 
tendered, They knew that there had been no difficulty in 
obtaining from him all the evidence that he could supply. 
There was not any one subject referred to by Mr Duncombe 
which did not form part of his evidence. He repeated, he 
kept back nothing. If his conduct with respect to this ac- 
cusation was such aa to affix disgrace upon him, that con- 
duct was brought fully before the Committee, and was placed 
under their review; and if, under those circumstances, he 
‘was acquitted by them of meanness and baseness, he had at 
least had the courage before them to make a full disclosure of 
the whole of his conduct. Charges were easily made of want 
of courage and of baseness, whether official or otherwise; and 
if it were considered by the House to be consistent with its 
dignity to have such charges bandied about, they were to him 
amatters of comparative indifference. He had bean acquitted 
aa 2 gentleman and a Minister of the Crown, by the Com- 
mittee of Nine, of the imputations leid to his charge; and he 
cared not # rush what the opinion of the hon. member might 
be, as opposed to theirs. It waa not for him to defend the 
Report of the Committee, but this he would say, that there 
were on that Committee some of the most experienced and 
most honourable men in Parliament, and sJl were men utterly 
incapable of wilfully deluding the House. He believed they 
investigated the matter with care; and he was satisfied they 
detailed to the House the exact impression, which the result 
of their inquiry made upon them. The House should re- 
collect that every statement of his before the Committee, waa 
coutrasted with the evidence given by officera from other do- 
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partments; and if any inaccuracy existed in the former, it 
would have been corrected by the latter. The Committee had 
besides the advantage at the time, of cross-examination, and 
of other testimony from a great variety of quarters. He 
knew not what evidence was given by other witnesses before 
the Committee; but every one was aware that the Postmas- 
ter-General and many of his subordinates, were carefully 
examined. 

Before the Committee of the other House, he under- 
went an examination as searching and as full, es before that 
of the Commons. All the facilities for contradiction to which 
he had adverted, were available there also. In the Committee 
of the Commons there was, it was said, no eminent lawyer, 
no person conversant with the examination of witnesses, no 
person apt at the exhibition of that art of torture by cross- 
examination, by which the truth, in the tribunala of this 
country, waa elicited with greater certainty, than in any 
other tribunals in the world. In the other House, was that 
the fact? “Was there no experienced and eminent lawyer on 
the Committee? It so happened that upon the Lords’ Com- 
mittee sat two of the most distinguished lawyers now living, 
‘both of whom had held the Great Seal, and had been at the 
head of their profession,—Lord Cottenham and Lord Broug- 
ham. In consequence of regulations made in 1806, it was 
not possible for the Secretary of the Home Department, un- 
known to other persons, to issue any warrant. The Under 
Secretaries of State, as well asthe chief clerk, must in every 
cane have cognizance of the fact. So much for the fabrica- 
tion of a warrant, and the assignment of a false date, which 
Mr Duncombe had alleged. An imputation had been cast 
on the honour and truth of Lord Aberdeen in round terms, 
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and in the most offensive manner. He was said to be account- 
able for the supposed use made of the contents of M. Mar- 
zini’s correspondence; and the fate of the unfortunate 
gentlemen who had lately perished at Cosenza, had been laid 
atthe door of the Government. But Lord Aberdeen in his 
place in the Lords, had positively and distinctly stated that 
he had communicated nothing to any foreign power, which 
could compromise the eafety of any individual, and though 
Mr Duncombe did not, the Secret Committees of both Houses 
did, believe his word thn given. He entertained a strong 
opinion with reference to this odious, invidious, and obnoxious 
power, vested in the Secretary of State. For domestic pur- 
poses it was practically inoperative, and the exercise of it was 
open to many grave objections. It waa only to be defended 
upon the ground of the necessity for its exercise. But with 
reference to our foreign relations, this power must be defended 
on different grounds, This was the,only country in Europe 
where the Government possessed no power over a foreigner, 
who for political purposes abused our hospitality. It certainly 
was believed by the Government of this country, that at that 
particular juncture, a conspiracy was formed for the purpose 
of making a descent on the coast of Italy, with the design of 
exciting internal disturbance in that country; that the danger 
wea not imaginary but real, that the conspiracy was formid- 
able, and that if the design had been carried into successful 
execution, the peace of Italy would have been disturbed, and 
Ministers believed that under those circumstances, the peace 
of Europe could not have been preserved ; if war had ensued, 
England could not have remained a spectator of the conflict. 
It was asserted that a descent on the coast of Calabria 
being contemplated, an onfsir use was made of this informa- 
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tion by the Exécutive ; and they were told that a trap had been 
laid for the conspirators, who, it was alleged, were in com- 
inunication with M. Mazzini. He denied in the most solemn 
manner that any trap was laid for the individuals in question. 
In the firat place, a descent on the coast of Calabria was not 
expected. The conspirators in question concocted their 
plans at Corfu, and sailed from thence. It was not true, that 
the point of their destination was believed to be the coast of 
Calabria. No information whatever had been given by the 
British Government to the Neapolitan Government on the 
subject. So far from the Neapolitan Government having 
prepared troops for the reception of the persons, who, it is 
alleged, were led into a trap, they Isnded without meeting 
any troops. They were opposed not by troops, but by the 
civic guard, a force similar to the posse comitatus in this 
country, a body imperfectly armed; and it was not till after 
the lapse of # considerable time, when troops had been de- 
patched by ateam-boat, that the insurgents came into contact 
with the forces of the Neapolitan Government. He certainly 
could state with confidence, that ali the information received 
through the post office was transmitted, unread by him, to the 
Seoretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and he repeated the 
solemn assertion of that noble Lord, that he never tranamitted 
to any foreign minister, any original document, or any copy of 
a document, but that he only communicated the substance of 
the information he obtained, suppressing names. He was 
eatiafied from the assertion of his noble friend, that he had im- 
parted to a foreign power, nothing which could compromise 
the individuals, who unhappily had since paid the forfeit of 
their lives, for their unsuccessful effort to raise insurrection 
in Italy. But the practical question was this,—would they 
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revoke the power which had been given by utatute to the 
Secretary of State, ever since the reign of Queen Anne? 
They could not require further information on the eub- 
ject ; everything inquiry could give, was before them. If 
they should be of opinion that upon the whole, this invi- 
dious power was not necessary for the public safety, then 
the proper course would be, either to revoke the power 
by repealing the statute; or if they should consider that 
further safeguards were necessary for its exercise, it was their 
duty to impose the necessary checks. But if they thought, 
upon the whole, it waa for the public advantage that this power 
should be retained, then he said it was impossible for any one 
holding the office he had the honour to fill, to exercise faith- 
fully, fearlessly, honestly, and advantageously to the public, 
the power entrusted to him by his Sovereign through the con- 
fidence of the Honse—for if the confidence of the House were 
withdrawn, no Sovereign could retain a Secretary of State for 
a. single day,—if he was to be called upon in his place in Par- 
liament, publicly to declare the reasons and circumstances 
which led him, in each case, to exercise it. 

Viscount Sandon, who had been chairman of the Commit- 
tee, —“'They had resolved not to gratify the prurient 
curiosity of individuals, by giving more of each cage than they 
felt it their duty to report. They had drawn up an unbiassed 
statement of the general nature of the transaction, and sup- 
plied ample materials for the House to form an opinion on 
the subject of the extraordinary power in question. As to 
the amount of information laid before the Committee, he be- 
lieved he spoke the opinion of all its members, in saying that 
it was most complete, fall, and unreserved. The authorities, 
high and low, had given every information on the various 
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parts of the subject, and supplied the means of checking their 
assertions by reference to documents. Nothing further in 
the way of information could be supplied. ‘This country had 
ever exhibited peculiar sympathy with the oppressed — had 
always afforded a refuge to political exilea of every descrip- 
tion, and the circumstances connected with the letters of M. 
“Mazzini, and with the insurrection which had taken place, 
naturally excited this public sympathy in a peculiar degree. He 
could fairly say with reference to that point, that the Com- 
mittee had the best means of knowing, that the information 
given toa foreign power, had not led to the disastrous conse- 
quences secribed to it. The hon. gentleman had drawn a mov- 
ing picture of the danger to which, he said, a number of Poles 
had been subjected, by similar information given to another 
power, but he (Lord Sandon) might, without breach of 
confidence, reassure those individuals by informing them, 
that no communication whatever, either as to the names 
of the correspondents, or as to the contents of the letters, 
had been communicated to any foreign power.” Mr Hume 
“thought nothing could be fairer than the statement of 
the Home Secretary, and he hoped the controversy would 
not be made o mere personal matter. The power had no 
doubt long existed, and st times it might have been use- 
fully exercised. But it was liable to great abuse; and the 
attention of the people having now been fixed upon it, they ex- 
pected Parliament to take steps to put an end to it in future. 
He could not credit all the statements of his friend the mem- 
ber for Finsbury, because he could not believe the Govern- 
ment would do what he had imputed to them. If any harsh 
expressions had been applied to the right hon. baronet, he 
was sorry for them; and he must express his wish that it 
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ehonld be looked upon sa a power, which all pfeceding Secre- 
taries of State had exercised, more or less, as they in their 
discretion thought proper. But let by-gones be by-gones, 
and let the House endeavour to prevent the evil for the fu- 
ture.” 

Sir R. Poe! said,—* If the principle of this power is wrong, 
it is not the Executive Government which is responsible, but 
Parliament. It is you, the House of Commons, who, with a 
full knowledge of all the circumstances, or with the knowledge 
which you ought to have had, bave placed in our hands this 
instrument for maintaining internal tranquillity, and preserv- 
ing general peace. For no less than 150 years, this power 
has been exorcised by the Executive Government. Don’t 
pretend ignorance of your own acts. At various periods you 
have had the whole of this subject under your consideration. 
In the year 1785 (a laugh)—Oh, I will come down to later pe- 
riods ; it may be very well for you now to pretend ignorance of 
your own history ; it may be very well for you to charge us, 
the Executive Government, with misconduct, and with assum- 
ing & power which our predecessors had not: but that power 
was conferred by you, and you are responsible for its exint- 
ence. In 1785 it waa expressly admitted by the resolutions 
of the House of Commons, when it was declared to be a breach 
of privilege in any post-master or agent to open any letter of 
a member of the House of Commons, unless under a warrant 
from the Secretary of State. That was your own resolution. 
‘Well, in 1745 the power was exercised. Of that you perhaps 
were not cognizant; but it has been exercised by Secretaries 
of Stato the most remarkable for their knowledge of conatitu- 
tional privileges, and for their defence of civil liberty. But 
if the House of Commons isignorant of what passed in 1745, 
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what does it ely to ita own recorded Act of 1887? In that 
year you were parties toan Act, which expressly recognized 
the existence of the power in the hands of the Secretary of 
State. That Act subjects to 2 penalty any officer of the Poat 
Office for delaying, opening, or detaining the post letter of 
any person, except in obedience to an express warrant in 
writing, under the hand of one of the prineipal Secretaries of 
State. If this be not an express and direct recognition of the 
power by a recent Act of Parliament, I know not what can 
be. Isay then that the Government exercises this power, under 
the authority and sanetion of this House. You hold us re- 
spousible for the maintenance of public tranquillity, and the 
preservation of internal peace. This is one of the instrumenta 
which you have committed to our hands, for the maintenance 
of that peace. If we allow that peace to be compromised, from 
@ cowardly abandonment of the trust which you yourselves 
have committed to us, then in the hour of danger, you will be 
the parties to remind us of the powers you have given. * * * 
1 know nothing more painful than the possession of powers 
of this nature. If we have reason to believe that in this 
free country, plans are concocted for disturbing the tran- 
quillity of other countries, then it becomes, no doubt, a 
painful and difficult question to decide, not whether we shall 
betray individuals, but whether we shall give notice to foreign 
and friendly Governments, of the danger. And if, in addi- 
tion, we foresee that in that internal disturbance of another 
country, there are the elements of a general war—then tho 
original difficulty 23 to the exercise of this power becomes 
greatly increased; and it is 2 most serious question, whether 
or not we shall exercise the power thus conferred on us 
by law. Lam quite conscious that this House and the coun- 
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try were not generally aware of the exercise of this power. 
I sm quite conscious that the presumption at first was, that we 
had arrogated to ourselves a power which none of our prede- 
cessors in office had possessed. We bore the first brunt of 
the public storm, and seeing the state of public feeling on 
the question, it became necessary to allow a Committee to be 
appointed. In that Committee there was a majority of our 
political opponents. Before that Committee we stated every 
fact, concealing nothing. Our opponents who preceded us 
in office did tha same, and they made disclosures as unre- 
served as we did. The noble Lord (J. Russell), the late 
Seoretary for Foreign Affairs (Lord Palmerston), Lord Aber- 
deen, my right hon. friend, and I were examined, each of us 
having had permission of her Majesty to make full and unre- 
served disclosures. We did so; we withheld no fact, whether 
connected with the interests of individuals or of the country, in 
order that the Committee might be able to judge whether the 
power had been abused: and now we are asked to make the 
evidence given on these conditions, public! I hardly think the 
‘House will agree in that view. In times of imminent danger, 
you have the choice of exercising the power of opening the 
letters of persons, whose letters when so opened, may be per- 
fectly free from blame; or of incurring all the evils which 
may arise by refusing to exercise the authority so reposed in 
you. During the visit of the Emperor of Russia, from cir. 
cumstances which came to our knowledge, we deemed it 
necessary to open certain letters, which when opened dis- 
closed nothing which could involve any parties; and it then 
appeared that in these cases, there was no necessity for exercis- 
ing auch s power. But, if any of you bad been a Secretary of 
State, when the Emperor of Russia was in this country, you 
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would then have known the anxiety and solicitude, which, 
under such circumstances, embarrass the course of a minister, 
Had there been a fatal issne of that visit, the Secretary of 
State, who had neglected the care and caution which you 
now think unnecessary, would never have been permitted to 
forget bis imprudence and want of foreaight. 1 will conclude, 
then, by saying, that we may, in the exercise of this power 
under doubtful circumstances, and in critical times, have 
made 2 mistake; but remember what would have been our 
position if, by a refusal to exercise it, we had endangered 
the life of any man, or compromised the interests of the 
nation. If you believe, with the Committee of the House 
of Lords, that we have not exercised the power from personal 
or party motives,—if you believe with them, who had every fact 
before them, that when we exercised the power, the exercise 
of it was directed with an earnest and faithful desire to 
adopt the course which sppeared to be necessary, to promote 
the enda of justice, or prevent the disturbance of the public 
tranguillity,—-then I ask you, who gave us this power; you, 
who made us responsible for the exercise of it; you, who 
would have been the first to blame us, had calamity ensued 
from the son-exerciee of it; you, who appointed that tribunal, 
whose Report you have got before you—not to imply a 
condemnation of your own Committee, and uot to imply a 
suspicion of us, by subjecting us to another Committce, to 
another tribunal.” 

Mr Warburton thought the Committee had done 
their duty in not giving details of particular cases ; 
but he thought the power was hardly worth retain- 
ing. Mr Macaulay would retain the power; but 
limitations on its future exercise ought to be pro- 
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vided. He would vote against further inquiry as 
superfluous, “‘ the subject being ripe for legislation.” 
Mr H. G. Ward looked to the practical part of the 
question; and whatever odium might attach to such 
a declaration, he must say that he believed that some 
power over letters transmitted through the Post 
Office was absolutely necessary.* No Government 
could allow the Post Office to be used against the 
safety or peace of the country; it was indispensable 
the power should exist, but not without some means 
of ascertaining that it was only used from motives of 
public duty. ‘The most monstrous exaggerations of 
the conduct of the Home Secretary had been dealt 
in during the greater part of the preceding year; 
and he had had to bear much odium for acts which 
did not arise out of his own department, and for 
which he was not justly responsible. Had his con- 
duct been different from that of former Secretaries 
of State? What did the Committee tell them? They 
said distinctly that they brought in as a jury their 
verdict, not guilty ; and with respect to M. Mazzini’s 
case, most certainly the burden ought to rest where 
the necessity for intervention arose, namely, with 
Lord Aberdeen.” Lord J. Manners could not vote 
for re-opening inquiry into the subject, disposed of 
by the Secret Committee, whose honour was unim- 
peachable, and whose judgment was conclusive. 


© Hansard, Adjourned Debate on Mr Duncombe’s motion 
for a Select Committee, 21st February, 1845. 
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But the case of the member for Finsbury’s letters 
was a separate one, and might, he thought, be dis- 
posed of in a few words by the Home Secretary, 
“apon whom so many cruel and unjust imputations 
had been cast,” ifhe thought fit todoso. Mr Charles 
Buller admitted that Ministers had clearly proved 
that they were not to be charged with the invention 
of a new power, and that they had acted according 
to the precedents of their predecessors. The only 
question before the House was, whether they had exer- 
cised that power in an honourable and discreet man- 
ner. He confessed that till yesterday he had felt 
very deeply and very painfully upon this subject. 
He had regarded some of the imputations upon the 
Government, with respect to the use made of the 
letters of unfortunate exiles in this country, and the 
consequences which were said to have resulted there- 
from, with the same horror he would have felt if 
such an accusation had been made against his poli- 
tical friends. He was however happy to say, that 
the answer of the right hon. baronet opposite, 
relieved his mind of the most painful suspicion, as 
to particular persons. And he thought the matter 
might therefore be resolved into the one question as 
to the opening of the letters of the hon. member for 
Finsbury. There was no great use in any disguise 
on the part of the Home Secretary. Secrecy in fact 
was not in his power; if the Committee had chosen 
to give any information on the subject, they could 
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have done so. But the right hon. baronet really 
had a morbid passion for unpopularity, which he 
took the most unjustifiable means of gratifying.” 

It was clear that the feeling of the House was 
against the motion, and it was therefore withdrawn. 
Lord lfowick thereupon tried to carry a resolution 
for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
case of Mr Duncomhe’s letters only ; but this likewise 
failed. Mr Disraeli, who seconded the motion, “ under- 
stood that the Goverment had cleared itself to the 
satisfaction of the House entirely on the foreign part 
of the question. Such an exculpation indeed he 
thought unnecessary. Lord Aberdeen, accurate as 
he was in the discharge of his duties, was a man of 
generous impulses, and was much more likely to 
have erred on the side of leniency, than any other. 
But, even if the noble Lord had erred, who could 
have ventured to criticise his conduct with such a 
stake on the dic? When that great master of 
analytical narrative, the Home Secretary, traced, 
the other night, the vast and precise consequences of 
the non-interception of a particular letter, alt must 
have felt, he offered a complete vindication of his 
colleague. Of that right hon. gentleman, he knew 
nothing but honour, and he had experienced nothing 
but courtesy. He had, he repeated, no personal 
feeling against him. The right hon. baronet, he 
quite agreed, should not be made answerable for 
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doing aa other Ministers had done before him, when 
placed in similar circumstances.” 

Mr Roebuck believed that “the country would 
not be content, until the invidious power intrusted to 
the Secretary of State respecting letters, was abso- 
Intely abolished. But that it had been exercised 
by all his predecessors was certain, though the 
public had not been aware of it. Ie had very little 
doubt that his own letters were opeucd in 1838, 
under Lord Melbourne’s Government, as Mr Dun- 
combe’s were said to have been in 1842. That 
was an oxcellent reason why Parliament should now 
put an end to the practice; but it was no reason 
why the Home Secretary should be made 4 scape- 
goat, or should be sacrificed to an unfair clamour.” 

Mr Strutt declared, that nothing could be 
more full, more open, or more voluntary, than the 
evidence tendered to the Committee by Sir J. 
Graham, and by the other members of the existing 
and of the former Government. If the Report was 
defective, it was not so from any want of evidence. 

Lord J. Russell said, no doubt, when last year it 
was discovered that letters were from time to time 
opened at the Post Office, a great deal of public in- 
dignation was expressed ; and an undue share of that 
indignation was directed against the Home Seerctary. 
For his part, he conld only say, with his hon. 
friend Mr Ward, that, as far as he could see, the 
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conduct of the right hon. baronet had "been exactly 
like that of his predecessors in the same office, and 
that the power had been used generally to defeat 
the aims of conspiracy, and preserve the peace of 
the country. Every member of the Cabinet was 
equally responsible with the Home Secretary. He 
doubted whether the power could be safely abolished ; 
but further inquiry was necessary to disabuse the 
public mind of many unjust impressions, Upon a 
division the House decided by 240 to 145 against 
the motion.* 

In reply to questions put by Lord Beaumont in 
the Peers, Lord Aberdcen entered at length into an 
explanation of his conduct respecting M. Mazzini’s 
letters, and the use he had made of them. 


Although the warrant to open these lettera had not been 
issued by him, be would not deny that it bad his sanction ; 
and he would not attempt to throw off any share of the re- 
sponsibility. Those letters were vent to him from the Home 
Office, to be dealt with by him at his discretion. He deter. 
mined that no agent of any foreign Government should see a 
single syllable of them; or that he should know that any 
wuch letters cristed, and, of course, the name of no one of 
the writers of them. He took care to keep in view the neces- 
sary regard to the personal safety of all those individuals 
who might in any way be compromised by the information 
those letters might contain. And, having acted with this care 
and caution, he felt bimeelf entitled to state, as he had done 


* Haneard, Debate, 21st February, 1845. 
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last year, that‘no syllable of these letters had been submitted 
to the inspection of any foreign Government. The Italian 
exiles in Corfu not being in the power of the Austrian 
Government, it had been insinuated that by some quibble or 
evasion, his statement did not apply to them. The shortest 
answer he could give to that insinuation was, that he never had 
the most distant conception of any attempt being about to be 
made from Corfu, upon any Italian state. They had been told 
of a preliminary plot, which had been put astop to. He (Lord 
Aberdeen) knew of none. The desertion of the brothers 
Bandiera from Venice, was considered an event of great 
importance in Italy, as setting an example for other desertiona 
from the Austrian Navy. But no attention was paid to the 
Austrian Government's remonstrance against their being re- 
ceived at Corfu or Malta. It was impossible he could have 
had any idea that an expedition was contemplated against any 
part of Italy from the Ionian Islands, for it waa, he believed, 
planned and executed in a single week. The Governor (Lord 
Seaton) wrote that the brothers Bandiera arrived in Corfu on 
the 5th June; and on the 12th the expodition sailed. How, 
thon, was it possible, that any information could have been 
given by him to frustrate their purpose? Lord Seaton not 
only had. not been informed by him of any intended expedition, 
but when the expedition had actually departed from Corfu, 
Lord Seaton would not believe the fact. The refugees landed 
at Cortona on the 16th. Could it be supposed that if they 
had been excited to this step by emisearies of the Government 
they intended to subvert, means would not have been taken 
to provide agaist their reception? Would there not have 
‘been troops in the neighbourhood to apprehend them on 
their landing ? But there-were no troops in the district, and 
ae 
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they advanced for throe days without opposition. “On the 
19th,” wrote Mr Temple, our Minister at Naples, “ they fell in 
with a few of the civic guard, and two or three of the gens 
a’armerie, with whom they exchanged shots, killing the leader 
of the guard, and wounding one of the gens d'armere.” Tho 
affair waa aubsequently put down by the inhabitante of the dis- 
trict, headed by the local judge, and assisted by a small body of 
police, but without the eupport of any troope: when these ar- 
nmived the matter was all over. So dineatisfied was the Nespo- 
litan Government at our conduct, that its Minister here was 
instructed to complain of the remissness shown in suffering 
the expedition to sail; and his remonstrance was in terms no 
atrong, as almost io amount to an imputation of something 
more than mere remissness, on the part of those who might, 
he said, havo prevented it. He concluded by a solemn declara- 
tion, that he was wholly, and in every respect, innocent of any 
participation whatever in the fate of these unhappy men. 

Lord Beaumont declared himself perfectly satis- 
fied with the explanation which had been given, 
and no further observation upon the subject was 
made. 

A few days later Mr Duncombe renewed his 
attack in another form, moving that Colonel Maberley, 
Secretary of the General Post Office, should attend 
at the bar, and produce certain books connected 
with his office. Sir J. Graham resisted the motion 
on the grounds before relied on of uninterrupted 
precedent, on the Reports of the Committees, and on 
the necessities of the public welfare. He thus con- 
cluded,— 
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Reference thas been made to my early acquaintance with 
the hon. member for Finsbury ; and I am bound to state, that 
I have been on terms of great intimacy with that hon. gentle- 
man. It was not an intimacy commencing with us; for I 
may say that it has been transmitted to us from our fore- 
fathers, for several generations, It is therefore with infi- 
nite pain, that I have ever found myscif placed in collision 
with that hon. gentleman, He and { have certainly been on 
very friendly terms; we have passed many joyous days, and 
many convivial nights, together. But I may be permitted to 
say, that our intimacy was not the intimacy of political aa- 
sociation. The hon. gentleman himself has referred to a fact 
which is quite notorious, that in the discharge of his political 
duties, he has formed an alliance with a large body of persons 
in this country, who advocate what is termed the “ Charter ;” 
he presented their petition; and his defence of the advocates 
of that measure, upon more than one verasion, is well known 
to the public. It would ill become me to express any opinion 
on what the hon. gentleman has vonceived to be the line of 
hie public duty. I am bound to eny that no circumstance 
has in any way or at any time come to my knowledge, in 
the exercise of my official duties, with respect to the con- 
duct of the hon. gentleman, which is in the lenat degree 
inconsistent with loyalty to her Majesty, or with his duty 
as a member of this House. I have already said that in 
the official exercise of a most painful duty, I cannot give 
what the hon. member (Mr C. Buller) has termed a plain 
answer to a civil question. I have said with truth, that if T 
were to answer one question of this nature put to me by an 
hon. member of this House, I must necessarily answer not 
only every other member who might put a similar question, 
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but I should, in justice, be bound to give an ahswer to every 
similar question which might be put by the humblest indivi- 
dual in this country. It is for the House to determine 
whether or not they will maintain the existing law; but 
while the law continues, if the Secretary of State is to ex- 
ercise for public objecta, and public purposes, a power of thia 
kind, it is plainly incompatible with the free exercise of that 
power, that interrogatories of this kind should be answered. 
Tf I could bave acted on the impulse of private feeling, apart 
from a sense of public duty, I should certainly have spared 
the House these frequent discussions. But I could not have 
done 80 consistently with my sense of duty. I can, however, 
assure the hon. member for Finsbury, that there is nothing 
disrespectful to him in the part I have taken ; on the contrary, 
T again repeat, that I do not entertain one particle of vindic- 
tive fueling towards bim; for all my feelings are of a widely 
different character. I do remember our former intimacy ; 
aud I have a respect and a regard for the hon. gentleman, 
which nothing he may say or do in his moments of anger, can 
ever shake. 

‘These expressions drew forth loud and continued 
cheers from all parts of the House. 

Lord J. Russell considered the statement of 
Sir James Graham, exonerating the character of Mr 
Duncombe, as a subject and as a member of Parlia- 
ment, highly satisfactory. It altered the position of 
the question in a considerable degree; and as he 
did not wish the inquiry to proceed further, he 
should vote against calling Colonel Maberley to the 
bar. A majority of the Liberal party tacitly oon- 
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curred in this view, and the motion was rejected by 
188 to 118. 

For some weeks the subject was not again 
noticed in Parliament ; but in the press its discus- 
sion was kept alive; and Mr Shei] was induced to 
give notice of a resolution which he moved on the 
Ist April, in a speech full of characteristic eloquence 
and power, expressive of “regret that with a view 
to the frustration of a political movement in Italy, 
letters addressed to a foreigner, which had no rela- 
tion to the internal tranquillity of the United King- 
dom, should have been opened under a warrant of 
the Secretary of State, and that the information 
obtained by such means, should have been communi- 
cated to a foreign power,” 

Sir J. Graham, in the course of his reply, stated 
for the first time, the circumstances under which the 
matter had originally been brought under his cogni- 
zance. In September, 1843, he happened to be the 
only Secretary of State in London, and he conse- 
quently had to perform the more pressing duties of 
his two noble colleagues. It was his duty to receive 
communications from Foreign Ministers; and, early 
in September, he was informed of movements of a 
formidable character which were taking place at 
Bologna. He received a despatch from Lord Hol- 
land, our Minister at Florence, giving information 
with respect to these disturbances, and representing 
them to be of a formidable and not of en isolated 
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character, but connected with a general movement 
throughout several Italian states. Towards the 
end of September, the Austrian Minister waited on 
him, and represented to him that these commo- 
tions were exciting great apprehension on the 
part of his Government; and complained of certain 
publications of an inflammatory character in the 
press at Malta. Baron Nieumann endeavoured to 
persuade him, that it was the duty of the English 
Government, to take steps for the suppression of 
such publications. Je replied that the press was 
free, and the Government had no power to prevent 
these publications. Baron Nicumann dwelt on the 
dangerous nature of the publications, inciting to 
insurrection ; and at the close of the conversation put 
into his hand the Giovin’ Italia, containing an elo- 
quent and inflammatory article, by M. Mazzini, whom 
he pointed out as a principal in the affair, and whose 
aim, he said, was to encourage a simultaneous rising. 
Lord Aberdeen returned to London, and in January, 
1844, informed him that Baron Nieumann’s repre- 
sentations were correct. This was confirmed beyond 
doubt, by a communication which was received by 
the Government in February, the purport of which 
was, that Muzzini was in active correspondence with 
conspirators throughout Europe. After describing 
M. Mazzini as a gentleman, whose talents were un- 
doubted, but whose efforts, in a cause he believed to 
be a patriotic one, had been unsuccessful, he pro, 
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ceeded to read a report in the Moniteur, which set 
forth, that at a secret tribunal of conspirators held at 
Marseilles, the President Mazzini decreed the death 
of two refugees, partisans of the Pope, and appointed 
three conspirators to carry it out, on pain of death. 
Upon this Mr Duncombe rose in great indignation, 
and read an article from the Westminster Review, 
clearing the character of his friend from this asper- 
sion, and he reiterated the statements on the subject 
which had been already referred to. But few on 
either side of the House showed any desire to pro- 
long the debate; and the smallness of the division 
bespoke how completely the interest recently dis- 
played upon the subject, within the walls of Parlia- 
anent, had evaporated. But thirty-cight were found 
willing to affirm Mr Sheil’s proposition, and the Sc- 
eretary of the Treasury did not think it necessary to 
detain more than fifty-two friends of the Government 
to secure its defeat. 

Still less successful was an attempt made by Mr 
Wakley to revive the general discussion, which was 
disposed of in a thin House, by more than three to 
one. But on a subsequent day, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Mr Bouverie, the Home Secretary stated 
that, having at length received, in answer to inquiries 
he had made, authentic information from the judge, 
regarding the trial of Gavioli at Avignon, in 1833, 
he took the first opportunity to state that the judge 
and the public prosecutor expressly declared that 
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at that trial no evidence whatever was adduced, 
which inculpated M. Mazzini in the matter. He 
was bound therefore to state the fact, that if he had 
been aware when he made the original statement of 
the trial of Gisquet, mentioned by the hon. member 
for Kinsbury,—much more, if he had known at that 
time, what were the impressions of the judge and 
the public prosecutor,—so far from making the 
statement which he had made, he would most reli- 
giowsly have abstained from noticing the matter. 
The statcment however had been made by him; 
and having gone forth to the public, it might have 
been injurious to the character of M. Mazzini. He 
now thought it due to that gentleman to make to 
him the only reparation in his power, namely, to 
take care that the retraction of the charge should be 
made, as publicly as the accusation had been. 

Mr T. Duncombe thought the Home Secretary 
was right in not having apologized, until he was satis- 
fied in his own mind that such apology was deserved. 
But the statement they had heard would be most 
satisfactory to M. Mazzini, and his countrymen, 
exiles in Eugland. The public marked all these 
proceedings with interest, and waited from day to 
day to seo the Parliamentary vows redeemed, that a 
new law should be introduced, and the oft-repn- 
diated practice in future prohibited. But they 
waited in vain. The personal and party game had 
been played out, and the wishes of the community 
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were forgottén. On the Sth April, Mr Duncombe, 
while intimating his desire to waive all personal 
questions, and disclaiming all party hostility in the 
matter, moved for leave to bring in a bill, “ to secure 
the inviolability of letters passing through the Post 
Office.” He was at war with the system. He would 
bury all personal feeling in oblivion. 

The Home Secretary said he was almost seduced, 
by the manner in which the subject had now come 
to be dealt with, into departing from his previous 
reserve, It would be to him a source of infinite 
satisfaction if he could agree to the change in the 
law proposed. The power complained of could 
never cease to be viewed with odium and suspicion ; 
and he frankly owned he thought it, generally speak- 
ing, of very little use. Ile would go further, ond 
say, that if it were to be created for the first time, 
he doubted whether he would vote for if. But it 
was not quite the same thing to discard that which 
had hitherto existed. They were without an Alien 
Act, and he did not desire to see one renewed. Hf 
Parliament relieved the Executive from the invidi- 
ous duty of using this unpopular power, on excep- 
tional occasions, circumstances might arise which 
would lead to the reconsideration of that question, 
which involved a far greater limitation of national 
hospitality. When asked the other evening what 
was the responsibility of the Minister, he had said 
that it consisted in his liability to have his conduct 
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made the subject of such discussions‘as they had 
lately had: and callous indeed must be the feelings 
of a Minister, who could regard lightly such respon- 
sibility. Lord J. Russell concurred with Ministers, 
in resisting the alteration suggested in the law; and 
an adverse division of 16] to 78 terminated the con- 
troveray. 

From that day to the present little has been 
heard of the power of opening letters, by warrant of 
a Minister of the Crown. The law has been suffered 
to remain just where it was ; and if there have been 
abuses in the established practice under it, they have 
not been inquired into. Of the agitation of 1844 
and 1845 no visible result remains. It was a pa- 
roxysm of national anger, at the sudden discovery of a 
system in administrative operation, of which all but 
an official few had, till then, been practically ignor- 
ant, and which, though defended by great author- 
ities and sanctioned by old usage and recent statute, 
the comrnunity at lurge felt to be repugnant fo their 
best instincts and feelings. ‘The whole fury of the 
storm in the first instance burst upon the head of one 
individual ; and there were moments when it threat- 
ened his destruction. It has been the duty of his bio- 
grapher to show how he bore himself in the time of 
trial ; and to note, as the violence of the rage against 
him individually, changed into hostility to the sys- 
tem, how one after another of his adversaries sought 
to apply emollients to the wound inflicted upon his 
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character and reputation. But the inward: bruise 
was not to be healed by outward remedies like 
these. In a certain sense, the wound was incurable ; 
and who shall tell of how many hours of unsuspected 
suffering it was the cause? With all his pluck and 
pride, he was femininely susceptible to opinion. He 
was too great an actor not to be able to laugh aloud, 
while he writhed with inward pain. Much of what 
was said against him never reached his ears. But he 
was fully sensible of the growing symptoms of party 
estrangement. He probably misapprehended in some 
respects its immediate cause, and morbidly attri- 
uted them to the universal tendency of tho world 
to desert those who are out of popular favour. Ile 
repeatedly gave expression to his conviction, that he 
had been made a scape-goat ; and that while others 
who had not laboured harder or more efficiently, in 
the framing and carrying of useful measures, would 
obtain their meed of fame, he should be remembered 
only in connection with this miserable affair of the 
Post Office. Can anybody doubt the cankering 
influence of impressions like these, upon 8 mind so 
constituted ; or wonder that day by day it should 
have told more palpably on his outward bearing ? 
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CIIAPTER VIL. 


DISINTEGRATION OF CONSERVATISM. 
1845. 


Tue Session of 1845 was not wanting in varied 
and important ministerial measures. ‘The first of 
these was one long contemplated by the Home 
Secretary, and prepared by him with elaborate care, 
for the territorial liberation of labour. The law of 
parochial settlement had become as oppressive, as its 
policy had become obsolete, Originally intended as 
a measure of police, it had practically come to be one 
of local taxation; aud ‘instead of a law to repress 
vagabondage and crime, it had in application been 
rendered a net-work for confining the handicraft, 
skill, and enterprise of every labouring man, to the 
place of his birth. The system of parochial relief 
where a man happened to have what was called a legal 
settlement, and nowhere else, had gradually come to 
be a sad mockery of mercy to the poor, and a source 
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of incalculable waste of means, in the worst of ways, 
to the possessors of rateable propcrty.* The changes 
in the Administration of the Poor Law, which had 
been introduced under the Act of 1834, had afforded 
considerable relief to the latter ; but far from obviat- 
ing the hardships of the former, arising from the 
law of settlement, they served rather to aggravate 
them, Sir James had been among the first to own, 
that Parliament was bound in the highest sense of 
moral obligation, to interpose for the rescue of the 
working man and his family, from the terrible con- 
flict. of local interests,—each striving to exonerate 
itself from the burthen of their support, and cach 
tempted to effect such exoncration, regardless of 
the aggravated misery thus inflicted, and the incalcul- 
able amount of well-being, worth, and working power 
annihilated in the struggle. No matter how early a 
man might have migrated from some remote hamlet 
to a rising town,—no matter how diligently and thrift- 
ily he might have toiled there, in the workshop or 
the factory,—no matter how long he might have 
laboured successfully with his own hands, to maintain 


*®« Here we have a law (14 Car. I., c. 12) of undiscrim- 
inating severity to the whole body of working people; a law 
which slienates and opposes the interests of every district, 
making it the irreconcilable antagonist of every other; which 
enables each to harass the poor of the other, and to carry on 
@ universal war of mutual encroachment, evasion, fraud, and 
litigation.”"—Heport on the Law of Settlement and Removal, 
by Mr George Code, 1850. 
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himself and his children, or how much bre might have 
thereby contributed in his humble sphere, to promote 
the prosperity of the place,—from the hour that he 
happened to be struck down by accident or sickness, 
he became an object of undisguised suspicion to the 
Jocal authorities, the whole force of whose ingenuity 
and influence was thenceforth applied to getting rid 
of him, as though he were a Jeper, and driving him 
back to the idle hamlet where he had been born, 
but where he was no longer known, and where, if he 
should recover, he could find nothing todo. It was, 
in fact, a device for tethering the manual labour of 
the country, to 14,500 stakes, lest it should seek for 
itself, and enjoy where it could, the natural means of 
subsistence. A more cruel or unjust system under 
the name and form of law, never existed in a civilized 
state; and considering that nearly one-tenth of the 
whole community became, in one way or other, charge- 
able for relicf in the course of the year, it will be 
admitted that a fitter subject for remedial legislation 
could not have been found. It was however, from 
its nature, a very thankless one, just of the sort 
which 4 selfish and short-sighted Minister would not 
take up. Those whom chiefly it would benefit, were 
not capable of making any political requital; and 
those with whose immediate interests it seemed to 
conflict, were amongst the most powerful and active 
sections of the electoral body. A mere party poli- 
tician, scheming to disarm hostility, and to secure an 
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tician, scheming to disarm hostility, and to securean 1843. 
easy time of it for himself and his colleagues, would 
naturally shun a discussion so fraught with real 
difficulty, and so full of grave embarrassment, as that 
of the Law of Removal. But it was one, to which 
the much-abused Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment had devoted many a long day of investi- 
gation, and many a late night of solitary labour: 
and this man, whom the fribbles of the clubs 
and the suttlers of party denounced as a cold 
and heartless egotist, urged upon the Cabinet the 
duty of legislating boldly upon the subject, not be- 
cause such legislation would or could make them 
popular, but because the thing to be done in itself 
was right. 

His speech, when introducing the bill limiting tremova- 
the time of removability to five years, opened by tre fom 
calling attention to the startling fact, that in the™ 
thirty years which had elapsed since the Peace, 
£200,000,000 sterling had been levied in parochial 
rates, and spent in the relief of the poor. 


The magnitude of the sum, and the multitude of the 14th Feb- 
recipients among whom it was distributed, indicated the mo." 
asentous importance of the question, What was the principle 

on which relief was given? It depended on the settlement of 

the individual, the first day he claimed relief, what should bo 

the locality in which he should receive it: and if he happened 

not to be settled in the place where destitution overtook him, 


the next question was, should he be relieved, or should he be 
FOR, It, 2 
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removed ? What must be the effect upon the habits, the 
feelings, and all the associations of the individual, who applied 
for relief, when, in addition to sickness and poverty, thes 
two questions arose—should he be relieved ? and should he be 
permitted to receive relief, in the place where be had resided— 
the residence he had freely chosen,—or should he be removed 
from that place, with which his associations and habits were 
Dound up, to some far distant locality, in which all those ties 
would cease to exist? The magnitude and difficulty of the 
question, made him diffident when proposing any legislative 
change. Yet, he wns satisfied that important modifications 
of the existing Jaw, with reference both to the interests and 
feelings of the poor, were indispensable. He had printed the 
Dill in the previous Session, with a view to invite suggestions. 
From various, he might almost say innumerable, quarters he 
had received valuable communications; and it waa his duty to 
lay before the House, the result of the best consideration he 
had been able to give to those comments and suggestions. In 
the bill, ns originally framed, there were four subjects promin- 
ently treated. His desire had originally been that all heads of 
settloment, except that by birth, should forthwith, not only 
prospectively but retrospectively, be repealed; and he had 
desired. that five years’ continued residence in any locality 
should give to the party, not an absolute settlement, such as 
would convey the right to his descendants, but should confer 
the privilege of irremovability. Various objections had been 
taken to these propositions. It wae urged that, looking to 
the fact that so large 2 number of persona as one-tenth of 
the population, were in receipt of parochial relief, a sudden 
and retroactive change, in the nature and ground of their 
nettlement, coupled with the prospective alteration of five years’ 
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industrial residence, conferring the right of irremovability, 
would bring about such a dislocation of the whole system of law 
bearing on the interests of the poor, as would, if brought into 
immediate operation, lead to consequences which must be 
deplored. It would produce litigation in innumerable in- 
stances; and upon the whole, it would canse too great a shock 
to the established system. In cases where the property was 
in the hands of one or of a small number of individuals, such 
a change would be a strong inducement to pull down cottages ; 
and, to use a terrible word, bettcr understood in the sister 
country, to clear estates. This would have the effect of driv- 
ing the rural population from their peaceful hawlete, their 
small gardene, and little possession, into the towns and more 
congregated centres of the labouring community. Settlement 
by birth only would cause the erection of cottages in adjoin- 
ing towns ; and one parish would be relieved at the expense of 
another; the same objection applied to the irremovability of 
residents, namely, that they would be removed before the five 
years had expired. It would drive the poor into the towns, 
where rent was high, and often add a long day’s walk to their 
work. He would not therefore propose that « retroactive 
effect should be given to birth settlement ; but he proposed 
that settlement by birth should be recognized prospectively. 
Although the interests of town and country were in the 
aggregate identical, yet it ought to be remembered that the 
interests of town and country districts, with reference to 
rates, did not always run in the same direction. It was quite 
clear that birth-settlement was in favour of the towns, at the 
expense of the rural district. The towns were the great 
martes of industry, the great centres of capital, and they 


attracted labour from the rural districts. Thus the town 
ase 
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population occasionally became redundant, on Account of the 
aupply of labour from those districts. On the other hand, 
irremovability, after five years’ residence, would be a measure 
favourable to the rura) districts, but would not confer beneflt 
on the towns. Persons were attracted to the towns by the 
greater demand for labour ; thus it was clear, that conferring 
without limitation a settlement by five years’ industrial resi- 
dence, would cause a great burden to the towns, and confer 
great advantages on tho rural districts. But he was bound 
to hold the balance evenly. lfc was bound not to impose 
upon the towns an extra burden of irremovability, unless 
countervailed by the limitation of settlement, to that in right 
of birth, He would not therefore insist on birth-rettlement 
being obtained retrospectively, or upon the unqualified propo- 
sition that five yeara’ industris] residence should confer the 
advantage of irremovability. But great advantages might be 
conferred, by the limitations bearing on removability on the 
poorer classes. Jie object was to impose restrictions upon 
removal. He proposed that parties should not be removable 
in these cases :—firet, in that of » man who had ordinarily 
resided, and worked in or near the parish for five years, 
and who had not been convicted of felony or miademea- 
nour. This provision would be applicable to natives of Scot- 
Jnnd and Ireland, as well as to the people of this country. 
He proposed that no woman, residing with her husband at 
the time of his death in the parish of his settlement, should 
‘be removable to her own parish, after his death ; secondly, 
that no widow, wheiber living in her husband’s parish or 
elsewhere, should be removable for twelve months after his 
death ; thirdly, that no child under sixteen years of age, 
should be remorable from its father ; fourthly, that no child 
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under sixteen’ years of age, should be removable from its 3846. 
mother; and fifthly, that no one becoming chargeable by 
sickness or accident, should bo placed under order of removal 
till he or whe had received relief for forty days consecutively. 
Adam Smith doubted, with much reason, whether any poor 
Tan ever reached the age of forty without experiencing hard- 
ships and injustice from the Law of Settlement. He thought 
it monstrous for a poor man to be confined as 1o his residence, 
his labour, or his right, within the narrow limite of @ parish or 
s township, Upon this principle he wished to found the new 
and important provision of Union Settlement. There were in Proposal of 
England,and Wales, 14,500 parishes and townships. It re- ae 
quired no argument to show how narrow were the limits, 
which such a minute sub-division necessarily created; and 
within those limits, the existing Poor Law practically re- 
strained the labour of the poor man. It would be an im- 
mense advantage to the working man, and no disadvantage to 
the wealthy, at once to abolish that restriction. By reducing 
the’ number of places, within which settlementa might be 
acquired, he expected to be able to give a more free circulation 
to labour. He did not propose that the whole of England 
should be rated in a mass; on the contrary, he thought that 
a national poor-rate would be most objectionable. But no valid 
objection could be urged against substituting 620 divisions for 
14,500. There were in England 620 unions: if he could re- 
duce the number of districts conferring the right of settle- 
went from 14,500 to 620, he should consider himself as having 
conferred 2 great benefit upon the rate-payera, and upon 
those who might become the recipients of rates. From the 
time the Act of Elizabeth was passed down to the reign of 
Charles II., the law of Parochial Settlement was unknown. 
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From 1662 to 1834, the burden of poor-rates had been con- 
tinually growing heavier, and the evils of the system more 
grievous. In the general amendment of the Poor Laws 
which then took place he bad concurred; but he was one of 
those, who had always been anxious to see the principle of 
union svttlement recoguized and established, under that Act. 
The 33rd section of the Act uf 1834 gave guardians the option 
of considering a univn of parishes as one parish, for the pur- 
poses of scttloment, but it was necessary that in all cases the 
consent of all the guardians should be previously obtained : 
the clause was therefore rendered nugatory. If the princi- 
ple was a good one, it should be adopted universally and 
simultancously, He was quite aware that the House could 
not by a single measure remedy all the evils, or even the 
anomalies, of the Poor Law ; but he knew not of any single 
proposition, calculated to produce so many and such great 
advantages, as that which he had the honour to submit ; for he 
knew of none by which unjust restrictions could be more 
effectually removed, none by which labour could be made 
more beneficially to circulate. 


The great chauge thus initiated, was not effected 
without much discussion ; and the pressure of other 
business led to the postponement of its adoption in 
form of law until the following year. We was unable 
to carry the clause regarding Union Settlement ; and 
it is obvious that he considered irremovability after 
five years as only a step in the right direction ; 
but it was a great one, and one which he always 
regarded with just pride and satisfaction. 
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‘The revénue arising from the ordinary sources 1945, 
of taxation, had completely recovered, and was still Sir R. Peet's 
rising. Even with an augmented outlay on the navy, Tent, 
it nearly met the whole of the expenditure: and the 
£5,000,000 receivable from Income Tax might be 
said to form the disposable surplus. What was to 
be done with it? ‘The original purpose of imposing 
the tax had been attained, and the original need 
satisfied. If Sir R. Peel were indecd the * Farmer's 
Friend,” as he was said to be in 1841, it would be 
suffered to expire; or if not, its produce would be 
applied, the landed interest hoped, in specific measures 
of relief to them: for three successive harvests had 
been good, and wheat was selling at 45s. 0 quarter. 

But the Premier’s views had undergone scrious 
wnodification, during the past three years, on ques- 
tions of taxation and trade,—and, as it soon appeared, 
on other subjects likewise. In his mind,* and in 
that of other members of the Cabinet, the desire had 
gradually shown itself more and more of adopting 
as permanent principles of policy, what had been 
in 1842 but tentatively tried. The result of the 
trial had been marvelously successful, and this was 
assigned as the justification for repeating the experi- 
ment of fiscal reform. Without such experience, 
no doubt, a second great change would not and 
could not have been attempted ; but it were vain to 

© See observations of Sir 8. Northcote, Twenty Years of 

Financial Policy, p. 70. 
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1848, deny that the person, whose antecedent ‘opinions pal- 
pably beckoned that way, and whose active and 
versatile powers of personal influence were exercised 
constantly in that direction, was the Ifome Secretary. 
‘Those who did not actually know, suspected such to 
be the fact ; and those whose means of observation 
enabled them best to jndge, recognized most clearly 
the growing influence he scemed to gain, especially 
over the counsels of the Premicr. As was wittily 
stid, by one who understood well the character of 
the mon and his associates in the Conservative 
Cabinet,—“ The old leaven of Tolland House was 
working, and would work till it had wrought a 
thorough fermentation.” 

Renewal of Sir R. Pecl asked for a renewal of the Income 
Tax, ‘Tax for three years more, in order that he might 
1th Feb. with safety make another sweeping reform in the 
Yuriff. Out of $18 articles he would strike 430 
altogother from the list of customs duties, including 
many raw materials of manufacture; he would 
reduce the charge on colonial sugar, to an extent 
which involved the sacrifice of £1,300,000; and be 
woutd abolish the auction duty, and the excise on 
glass. ‘The immediate loss to the revenue would be 
£3,338,000 ; but be was confident that by “ lighten- 
ing the springs of industry,” the deficiency would 
certainly and speedily be made up, by the creation of 
new wealth, the employment of more labour, and 
the consequently auguented consumption of the 
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comforts and luxuries of life. ‘The commercial 184. 
community of all classes received the scheme 
with acclamation ; the agricultural interest with 
disappointwent and chagrin. Mr Disraeli gave 
utterance to their feclings in the memorable speech, 
in which he declared the policy of Protection to be 
in the same position, as Protestant ascendancy in 
1828 ;” that he believed the party who had placed 
Sir R. Peel in power were betrayed; aud that “a 
Conservative Government was an organized hypo- 
crisy.” But a numerous section still put faith in 
the Minister; and the second tariff was carried by 
large majorities. 

Towards the close of the preceding Session, Sir Maynooth 
R. Peel had intimated that Government was about to" 
take into consideration the existing Acts regarding the 
College of Maynooth, with a view to the improvement 
of that institution. ‘The terms of the announcement, 
though general and vague, sufficed to arouse religious 
susceptibilities throughout the country. Conferences 
were held, and preparations made by the zealous 
leaders of different denominations, to resist the thrent- 
ened extension of Roman Catholic endownient ; and 
by the time Parliament reassembled, the prelitnina- 
ties of a wide spread opposition had been agreed on. 
Communications, confidential for the time, hut not 
intended to be long kept secret, had taken place 
with the Roman Catholic prelates. Through the 
intervention of the late Mr A. R. Bluke, who for 
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many years filled the office of Chief Remembrancer 
of the Court of Exchequer, and who was one of the 
leading Commissioners of national education in Ire- 
land, the Home Secretary explained to Archbishop 
Murray and his episcopal brethren, the intentions of 
the Government with respect to collegiate education, 
and invited suggestions thereon. Ile admitted that 
neither as regarded the laity nor the priesthood, did 
the existing system make adequate provision. The 
establishment at Maynooth had been originally in- 
tended for both, but had long since proved very 
insufticient to supply the intellectual wants of either. 
A considerable proportion of the young men intended 
for the priesthood, were actually indebted for their 
clerical instruction to the munificence of the French 
Govermuent, by whon: the Trish college was main- 
tained at Paris. The edifice at Maynooth remained, 
after 50 years, unfinished for lack of funds ; and part 
of it was actually falling into ruin. The library was 
niiserably limited ; the professors poorly paid; the 
accommodation provided for them was such as to ren- 
der them necessarily desirous of passing as quickly as 
possible into the more active duties of parochial life ; 
and the condition of the students was one of actual 
privation. Ministers desired to put an end to this 
state of things, and to place Maynooth upon a foot- 
ing of something like equality with the other Colle- 
giate institutions of the empire. They disclaimed 
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all wish to interfere with the teaching or discipline 195. 
of the college ; and intimated that it was part of their 
plan, to place the augmented grant upon the conso- 
lidated fund, as the best means of insuring its per- 
manency. They contemplated providing for the in- 
creasing wants of the laity in a separate measure, 
respecting which they likewise sought to know the 
wishes and opinions of the heads of the Roman Catho- 
licChurch. After due consultation with Primate Crolly 
and other members of the hierarchy, Dr Murray 
replied in becoming language to the communications 
of Sir J. Graham; and os regarded the College of 
Maynooth, it may be said that his views and that of 
his brethren were substantially realized by the min- 
isterial bill. In reply to carly and pressing qnes- 
tions, Sir R. Peel stated his resolution to introduce 
the measure before Easter, and before the day arrived 
the table of the House was covered with petitions, 
deprecating the change of policy it was on al] hands 
felt to imply. 

Ministers were well aware, that the course they scheme of 
had resolved to take, would be repugnant to the owen 
feelings of a large section of their party in Parlia- 
ment, and to a majority of their supporters out of 
doors. ‘‘ Nothing short of an overpowering sense 
of duty,” said Sir R. Peel, “ could have led them to 
make so great a sacrifice.” They had, indeed, every- 
thing to lose, and nothing to gain by it, as an 
Administration. They well knew that the Whigs 
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would support them, only until they’ had lost the 
confidence of the Evangelical party in the Church ; 
and would try to outbid them the day after, for the 
good-will of the Catholics. Fifteen years had not 
effaced from the memory of the Premier the re- 
collections of the Relief Bill; yet he was prepared 
a second time to disenchant and disappoint the great 
body of his followers, and once more to incur the 
risk of the absolute disintegration of his party, in 
obedience to his conviction of what was necessary to 
preserve the peace of the realm: and in this convic- 
tion, and in the resolution to which it led, none sym- 
pathized with hin more deeply, or sustained hin more 
resolutely, than Sir James Graham. The Maynooth 
Bill was indeed originally drafted by him, and all its 
details were discussed, modified, and eventually set- 
tled under his direction. It increased the salary of 
the President, doubled those of the professors, and 
made provision for sixty additional students, making 
the number 500, the grant for each of whom was to 
he augmented. Instead of £9000 a year, it was pro- 
posed to grant in future, somewhat less than £27,000, 
as necessary for the contemplated improvements. 
An extra grant for £30,000 would be required to 
put the collegiate edifice into a condition more suit- 
able for its purpose. On its introduction Sir 
Robert Inglis, Mr Plumptre, Mr Grogan, and Mr 
T. Duncombe objected to the Bill, on various 
grounds; Lord F. Egerton, Mr H. G. Ward, Lord 
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Sandon, Lord J. Russell, and Mr Sheil supported 1818. 
it. On a division there appeared for the first read- 

ing 216, against it, 114. So large a majority 
emboldened Ministers to press its further progress 
without delay ; and the 11th April was accordingly 
named for the second reading. 

The shortness of the interval served rather to Religious 
exasperate, than dishcarten resistance. From all — 
quarters, angry denunciations of the Government 
began to be heard. Dissenting congregations peti- 
tioned against so important a step, in the further 
eudowwent of religion by the State ; and radical con- 
stituencies bade their members vote against the pro- 
posed addition to the national expenditure, Exeter 
Hall resounded with warnings against complicity 
with Popery ; and half the Low Church pulpits of the 
kingdom gave expression to gricf and disnppoint- 
ment, at the backsliding of those men whom their 
occupants had potentially contributed to raise to 
power. Uttcrance was given to this seuse of bitter 
disappointment, by Mr F. Shaw and Mr G. A. 
Hamilton, in the name of the established clergy of 
Treland ; by Mr Colquhoun and Mr C. Bruce on be- 
haif of the Presbyterians of Scotland ; and by Lord 
Ashley and Mr Spooner, in the name of the Evangel- 
ical body of the Church of England. Lord John 
Manners, Mr Stafford O’Brien, Mr Pakington, Lord 
Castlereagh, Sir J. Hanmer, and other Conservatives 
took the opposite side. Equally remarkable was the 
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disunion created amongst the Opposition,—Mr Fux 
Maule ond Mr Bright denouncing the measure, 
while Sir G. Grey and Mr Cobden defended it. The 
unreserve with which Mr Cobden threw the whole 
weight of his personal popularity, then at its height, 
into the scale of what he deemed just, was highly 
characteristic. “They had been voting £9000 to this 
college for half a century. Nobody even seriously 
contemplated the withdrawal of the grant. Were 
Ministers turned out on the question, the first thing 
their successors, no matter who they might be, would 
have to do, would he to move a vote in supply to that 
amount. Low then could this be called a question 
of principle, for the sake of which the country had 
been stirred from one end to the other? It was 
simply a question of £17,000; and foreigners who 
had heard their proceedings, would say that such 
pettifagging and paltry persecution had never been 
heard of anywhere else in the world.” Not less 
courageous and unqualified was the language of 
Mr Roebuck, whose seat for Bath was, as he well 
knew, likely to be forfeited by his vote in favour of 
the Bill. 1t has long been usual with some persons 
to pretend that men ideutified with popular interests, 
and dependent for their position in Parliament on 
the popular breath, are incapable of the self-sacrifice 
not unfrequently involved in resistance to the feeling 
ofthe day. But examples like the foregoing might be 
niultiplied, to prove how untrue is the injurious imput- 
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ation. The case of Mr Macaulay, much noted at the 185. 
time, can hardly be classed with these. As an ex-Ca- 
binet Minister, he might count with certainty on ob- 
taining another seat if he lost that for Edinburgh: he 
could therefore afford with impunity to defy his con- 
stituents, and to plume himself on doing so. For the 
rest, his speeches on the question were conceived in a 
spirit only of insult and invective against those, who 
had deprived him and his friends of office in 184), be- 
cause they had proposed a measure he could not 
gainsay in 2845. “Show us, if yon are honest now, Inveetive 
how you could have been honest then. Explain to Macaulay. 
us why, after having, when out of place, goaded Ire- 
land into madness in order to ingratiate yourselves 
with England, you are now throwing England into 
flame, in order to ingratinte yourselves with Ire- 
land. Let us hear some argument, that, as Ministers, 
you are entitled to support, which shall not equally 
show that you were not the most factious and un- 
principled Opposition this country ever saw.” Not 
less scathing were the taunts of Mr Disraeli on the 
score of inconsistency. Mr Gladstone had resigned 
the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade. With 
his foot on the threshold of the Cabinet, he had pre- 
ferred quitting office, to incurring the suspicion that 
he had been swayed by unworthy motives, in the 
course he felt bound to take. That course, he avowed, 
was for him encompassed with difficulties, each one 
of which he wished to be able freely to examine and 
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weigh, before forming his final judgment: and now 
from his seat below the gangway, he thought aloud, 
and gave utterance to all the balancing considerations 
which had filled his mind on the question, discard- 
ing more than one shabby excuse and flimsy plea, 
and founding his ultimate decision upon “the con- 
viction, that having regard to the various grants 
made by the State to the teachers of other forms of 
religion, it was impossible to find in the public sen- 
timent of the country, or in the opinions avowed by 
the opponents of the bill, or in the actual practice 
of the constitution, a principle which he could rea- 
sonably make available to justify its rejection.” On 
the fifth night of the debate, the Home Secretary 
addressed the Honse, recapitulating many of the 
arguments previously urged by others, nnd answering 
pointedly, yet without heat, the reproaches levelled 
against his colleagues and himself, by the disaffected 
portion of their party. 





If any one who heard him, believed that the daya of Pro- 
testant ascendancy in the old sense could be maintained, he 
would tell him that those days were passed; and he for one 
would not be responsible for any attempt to govern Ireland 
upon that principle. Uniformly, whether in Opposition or 
in Government, he had endeavoured to act steadily upon the 
same principle, the principle of the Temporalities Act, of the 
National Board Education, and of the great measure of 
the Tithe Commutation Act. He bad never expressed any 


* opinion individually, againet the endowment of the Roman 
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Catholic clergy'of Ireland. The point was raised repeatedly. 1948. 
Tt was raised some time ago in a discussion in which 

the hon. member (Mr More O' Ferrall) took part, and stated 

that the Catholic clergy would not secept endowment. Ife 

stated then his firm belief, that whatever might have been 

the circumstances of s former period, those circumstances 

no longer existed; aud that there was not willingness on 

the part of the Irish clergy to accept, nor was there willing- 

ness on the part of the British public to provide, an endow- 

ment. But he stated that with respect to his own private 

feelings and judgment, he had no religious scruples what- 

ever, which would preveut him from advocating that measure. 

The difference between him and the hon. gentlemen oppusite Tis actions 
always had been, that if auch an arrangement were fensible, Hwan Ire 
the difference between him and them had always been, with Han Be 
respect to the propriety of drawing that endowment from 

the property of the Protestant Church as establiehed by law. 
He certainly, upon that occasion, did make use of the expres- 
sion, “that conciliation had beon pusbed to its utmost limit.’ 
He did not think it altogether fair to fasten on a particular 
expressiou, used in the heat of debate, especially when that 
expression was explained within a fortnight of the time it 
was used. He would say more: he admitted the expression, 
and he avowed his regret at having used it. Nay, still 
further he would say, that where the feelings and the in- 
terests of a nation were concerned, expressions of inadver- 
tency on the part of a Minister, were perious offences. He 
therefore made this reparation freely; he was sorry for tho 
use of that phrase; it had given offence in Ireland, he 
deeply regretted it; and he could only say, conscicntiously 
and from the bottom of his heart, that his actions tonarde 
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Ireland had been better than his words. He was bound to say 
that, towards the close of the last year, a suggestion waa 
thrown out by the noble Lord (Palmerston), that there was a 
measure unobjectionable in principle, and feasible with a 
slight alteration of the existing law, which, by the willing con- 
ent and co-operation of wealthy landlords, might progress- 
ively and gradually lead to endowment. Ministers directed 
their attention to that subject, and introduced the Bequest 
Act, whose success exceeded their expectations; and which 
satised them that it was the commencement of a course 
which, if followed up, might be productive of the happiest 
effects. The Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland was 
divided in opinion with respect to the Bequest Act. The 
whole of the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops in 
Ireland had signed a memorial for an increase of the grant 
to Maynooth. The question presented itself to them thus, 
here was an opportunity of meeting the wishes of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, if they avail themselves of it, If there were 
nothing wrong in principle, nothing inconsistent with their 
duty to their Protestant sovereign, and to the maintenance 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland, they might gratify the 
wishes of this powerful body. Endowment was out of the 
question ; direct endowment the Roman Catholic clergy said 
they would not accept ; Ministera were not prepared to offer 
it ; but here was s particular grant which the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy said—if you will tender it, we will accept. Her 
Majesty's advisers raw no objection in principle: they knew 
that it would be acceptable and equitable. They contended 
that in principle it was not only equitable but expedient, 
and hence the origin of the measure which they were then 
discussing. In 1795, when Maynooth was firat founded, the 
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religious question did arise,—Should a Protestant State estab- 
ish and endow a seminary for the exclusive teaching of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, foregoing all interference in the 
quality of the education? He conceived that to have been 
® grave and serious question. It was so considered at the 
time. Lord Camden went to Ireland to supersede Lord Fitz- 
‘William ; and although he was not authorized to go the length 
which Lord Fitz- William bad gone, of promising civil equality 
to the Roman Catholics of that country, yet he was distinctly 
instructed to propose further indulgeucea to her Majesty's 
Boman Catholic subjects in that country; and within ten days of 
his arrival, his first measure, after consulting Lord Chancellor 
Clare, Agar, Archbishop of Cashel, Mr Foster, then Speaker, 
and Sir J. Parnell, then Chaucellor of the Exchequer, was to 
send to the Home Government the draft of the Act of 1795, 
which provided endowment from the public revenue for the 
College of Maynooth. The Home Government deliberated 
upon the proposition. ‘is right hon. friend stated that the 
Home Secretary, at that time the Duke of Portland, was also 
Chaneellor of the University of Oxford; and it had been as- 
certained by him from records in the Home Office, that before 
the measure of 1795 was adopted, the Government draft of 
the Bill was submitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury by 
the Duke of Portland. Mr Pitt was then at the head of the Ad- 
ministration, and George III. was King. There were 7,000,000 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. The policy of England to- 
warda that country had, at different times, been cruel in the 
extreme. Cromwell tried to extirpate the Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland. It was be who introduced the system 
of pains and penalties, and privations, which were intended to 
drive the people from their faith ; but that system was found 
ue 
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unsuccessful after it had been tried for centuries, and one- 
fourth of the Queen's subjects in the United Kingdom had 
remained faithful to the Roman Catholic religion. They had 
not been able to extirpate them; they had failed to convert 
them ; and would they now refuse to grant £27,000 a year, for 
the purpose of providing the means of giving a better education 
to those, who must and would be the spiritual fathers and 
guides of the people? Under such circumstances, would it be 
policy to refuse this grant? Could they refuse it on principle ? 
No; for the principle was scttled 50 years ago, and the grant 
that was then conceded had been found insufficient, and 
degrading alike to those who received and to those who gave. 
‘The additional sum now proposed was insignificant for Parlia- 
ment to give: but to those who were to receive it, it was alt 
important. The wretched state of the College had been shown. 
Ile would therefore say no more than that they kept the 
professors and the students like beggara; and then they 
Dlamed them because they were not gentlemen. They were 
generally the sona of shopkeepers, and persons in that atation 
of life; they sympathized with the people, they are trusted by 
the people, they officiate for the people, and they were believed 
‘in by the people. He put it to hon. members, confident as they 
were in the truth of their own religion, whether if they, a8 
Protestant landlords, had a Roman Catholic tenantry residing 
on their estates, they would prefer to see that tenantry in- 
structed in their religious and moral duties by an ignorant 
and a badly-educated priesthood. or by a clergy accomplithed 
in the arts and sciences, and imbued with the tastes and re- 
finements of literature. He had the strongest conviction that, 
if they consented to pass this measure, and if they continued 
to deal in a confiding spirit with the Irish people, it would 
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prove a bond of union, a harbinger of peace, and a presage of 1845, 
happier days. If they thought it would tend to the over- 

throw of the Established Church, thon let them reject the 
measure; but let them take care, while they did so, leat they 
inflamed the disaffection already existing, and stimulated the 

desire for the repeal of the Union, which bad spread already 

to an alarming extent. 


Lord J. Russell agreed with Mr Gladstone that 18h April. 
this measure decided, as far as the religious question 
was concerned, the larger, but more difficult, one of 
endowing the Catholic clergy. But in the mean 
time, this was a step towards equalizing the reti- 
gious condition of the Irish people. While the spirit- 
ual wants of the wealthy minority were amply pro- 
vided for, those of the impoverished majority were : 
still uncared for by the State. The Dissenters of 
England objected to the Bill on the theoretic ground 
of the voluntary principle. This sounded very liber- 
al, and seemed to be just, but it was, in fact, to assert 
@ principle, of which no practical use could be 
made. Parliament, as they all knew, would not 
listen to the adoption of the voluntary principle, 
even in Ireland; and if it one day refused to reduce 
the wealth of the Establishment, and on another to 
apply any portion of the funds of the State to Catho- 
lic purposes, what must be the inevitable effect 
upon the minds of the people of Ireland? “ What 
must be their feelings, if parties in the Legislature 
thus bandied about one proposal after another on 
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this subject, without ever coming to any practical 
conclusion? It would be a mere delusion and fraud 
upon the people of Ireland, to say they could not 
give this endowment, and profess that they were 
quite ready to abolish all state churches. Parlia- 
ment engaged at the Union to govern Ireland in a 
spirit of equality with England. This was wholly 
inconsistent with saying that the religion of England 
was so exclusively true that her people could not 
bear that of the people of Ireland.” 

Sir R Pecl declined to notice the personal imputa- 
tions cast upon him. He was not surprised, and he 
could not be moved by them. “ Let hostile parties 
unite, if they would, to drive him from power ; but let 
them first pass the Bill. He did not rest its defence 
on any ground of compact; he defended it because 
it was wise and just. They were responsible for 
the pence of Ircland, and in one way or other 
they must endeavour to break up the formidable 
confederacy which cxisted there, against British 
connection ; they could not break it up by force, but 
they might do much by concession, consistently with 
the maintenance of the Protestant Church. When 
he gave notice of the measure last Session, he did so 
without reference to future events. But on the fol- 
lowing day his attention was called to a matter of 
great importance. On the far horizon of the West 
there had risen a cloud—small indeed, but threatening 
future storms. It became his duty, on the part of 
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the Goverment, temperately but distinctly to state, 1848. 
that while they were most anxious for an adjustment 
of the impending differences with America, if British 
rights were invaded, they were determined and pre- 
pared to maintain them. When called upon to Mevuge of 
make that declaration, he recollected with satisfac- roland, 
tion and consolation, that the day befure he had sent 
a message of peace to Ireland.” ‘The second read- 
ing was carried by 323, against 176, of whom 
twenty-one were Liberals. With the execption of 
Lord Ashley, Mr Fo. Maule, and Mr G. Bankes, 
no one who had held political office voted in the 
minority. Sir R. Peel forthwith proposed to go 
into committee that day week. Objection was made 
by Sir R. Inglis and Mr Phunptre, but the ILonse, 
weary of the discussion, only desired to see it brought 
to a close, and the proposition was agreed to. The 
suceess of the measure being thus assured, Mr HH. G. 
Ward, on going into committce, proposed an amend- 
ment that the £26,300 a year should be paid out 
of the revenues of the Established Church. This 
was a renewal of the Appropriation Clause, in a shape 
more tangible than it had ever yct asswned, and it 
was supported by many of its former advocates 

Sir T. Freemantle, as Secretary for Ircland, Sir 22d aput 
W. James, and Sir J. Walsh opposed, ond Mr M. 
Gibson and Mr Macaulay advocated the amend- 
ment. The latter admitted that the project was but 
a small instalment of restitution, but it resembled 
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a trial of ejectment for one farm, which involved the 
title of the whole estate. The Church of Ireland 
was a bad institution, “for it did not answer the 
professed purpose of its existence. Speaking delib- 
erately and without rhetorical exaggeration, his opin- 
ion was, that of all the institutions then existing in 
the civilized world, the Established Church of Ireland 
was the most absurd. What foreign writer on 
British affairs ever mentions it, without expressing 
his‘amazemont that such an institution should be 
suffered to exist among civilized men? The world 
was full of Ecclesiastical establishments. But such 
a portent as this Church of Ireland was nowhere to 
he found.* He gave his vote from his heart and soul 
for the amendment, for the concession proposed was 
an act of justice which ought to have been done long 
ago.” 

Sir J. Graham denied that the measure had been 
extorted by agitation. The monster meetings had 
been put down, and the persons conducting them 
subjected to the ordinary process of the law. Al- 
though the conviction was set aside, the moral effect 
of the legal proceedings was not lust, for the meet- 
ings had not been repeated. The statement of Sir 
R. Peel, expressing his satisfaction at having sent a 
message of peace to Ireland, had been misunderstood, 

* Yet in the following year Mr Macaulay formed one of 


an Administration, whose first pledge was uot to meet the 
question of the Irish Church. 
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and false cohstructions put on the conduct of Go- 
vernment. But was this measure of conciliation 
and of peace to he now blasted, by a new outbreak 
of party feeling? Mr Ward said that the Church 
was in Ireland an obtrusive Church, a badge of 
conquest on the one hand and of slavery on the 
other; and the member for Edinburgh said that the 
question was not whether they would take from that 
Church £26,000 a year, but whether the Protestant 
Church was o nuisance which ought to be abated. 
He (Sir James) would say that no consideration of 
policy or argument could induce him to admit for one 
moment, that the Irish Church was an evil in itself, 
that it ought to be obated as a nuisance, or put an 
end to as a wrong. On the contrary, he was bound 
to confess, that after all the anxious deliberation he 
had bestowed upon the subject, whatever might be 
the taunts as to inferiority of intellect and as to 
religious bigotry to which that confession might ex- 
pose him, he was confirmed in the opinion that it 
was their duty to maintain the Establishment in Irc- 
land. He contended that nothing could render on 
arrangement so impracticable, as the proposal that 
whatever was given to the Catholics, should be taken 
from the Protestants. In 1834 appropriation was 
but an abstract resolution. Mr Ward did not then 
venture to connect it with any practical measure. It 
was then but a theory to be developed at some future 
time in substantive detail. ‘This amendment went 
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1948. to realize for the first time the abstrdct principle ; 
and as such he was confident that the House 
would reject it. In 1834, he thought he fore- 
saw that this ultimately must be the consequence, 
to which they would at length arrive; and there- 
fore it was that from the outset he had resisted 

Maynooth it. But he conceived, as in the Tithe question, that 

arcotor this measure was one for the better assurance of the 

the Church. Protestant. Church, He adhered confidently and 
sincerely to the opinions he had heretofore ex- 
pressed ; but he wished to promote the most in- 
dulgent consideration for the wants of their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects. He was most anxious that 
their spiritual wants should be supplied, and that 
their pricsts should be educated, so as to be properly 
qualified for their office. But for this it was not 
necessary to take the course proposed by the hon. 
member for Sheffield, which he must unreservedly 
oppose. * 

2ih April, Lord Palmerston thought no one acquainted 
with the present condition of the Irish Church could 
for a moment doubt, that after every provision which 
could be required for the proper discharge of the 
duties of that Establishment had been made, ample 
funds might be found for the endowment of May- 
nooth. Sir R. Peel repeated that the purpose of the 
Bill was not to despoil the Protestant Establishment, 
but to supply a new guarantee for its maintenance 


* Hansard, April 28rd, 1815. 
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and safety. His Cabinet would never have sanctioned 1845. 
the measure, if framed upon the principle involved 

in the amendment ; and nothing would induce them 

to accept it. On a division the amendment was 
negatived by a majority of 174, the whole of the 
Conservatives on this occasion voting together. On 

the third reading the controversy was renewed, but 
with flagging spirit, by the opponents of the Bill, and 
many manifestations of listlessness on the part of its 
defenders. Mr Ewart could not bring himself to 
disturb the “ dtowsy tranquillity” of the louse, by 
dividing on an amendment of which he had given 
notice in favour of voluntaryism ; and Sir R. Inglis 
strove rather to draw forth a declaration from the 
Premier, that this was to be a final measure of con- 
cession, than further to adduce new arguments against 

it. Lord Harry Vane was gind that no pledge of Speech of 
the kind had been given, and commended the Home Vane 
Secretary, for the courage and candour of his an- 
nouncement of an altcred policy towards Ireland. 
For his part, he had never ceased to regret the mis- 
take which had been made, when 25 per cent. of the 
tithes were given away, without any real considera- 
tion, to the landlords of Ireland. A much better usc, 

he thought, might have been made of that reduction 
from the incomes of the clergy. National irritation 
they could never hope to allay, while the clergy and 
three-fourths of the people were excluded from all 
share in the national endowment. Many of his con- 
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stituents had expressed to him their regret at his 
votes on former stages of the Bill; but much as he 
honoured the sincerity of their convictions, he could 
not bring himself to doubt that it was wise and ex- 
pedient: and he thought it wise and expedient, not 
because it would appease agitation or prove.a final 
measure, but because it was intrinsically just. 

The Duke of Wellington moved the second read- 


The Duke's ing of the Bill in the Lords, and urged as the chief 


‘Toasons for 
the Bul 


recommendation of the measure, that it would secure 
the education of the Catholic priesthdod at home, in- 
stead of compelling them to seck the advantages of 
collegiate instruction abroad. ‘This, he maintained, 
had been the original object of the graut; and this, 
under the altered circumstances of the country and 
population, was, in his judgment, the best reason 
for its inercase. It was opposed by the Duke of 
Manchester, the Bishops of London and Exeter, and 
Lords Roden, Winchelsea, and Colchester; it was 
supported by the Dukes of Cambridge and Cleve. 
land, Lords St Germains, Beaumont, Hardwick, 
Caernarvon, Brougham, Monteagle, Spencer, and the 
Bishops of Norwich and St David's. Lord Stanley 
closed the debate, declaring that the rejection of the 
measure would fill his mind with inexpressible alarm 
and dismay. If he thought it would have the effect 
of injuring the Protestant Church, he should be the 
very first to denounce it; but he was persuaded it 
would have no such tendency. He did not see that 
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the endowment of the Roman Catholic priesthood 185. 
necessarily followed from the endowment of May- 
nooth. Undoubtedly there were difficulties in the 
way of the former endowment ; but he candidly 
avowed that they were not with him of a religious 
character. There might he some who indulged in 
the dream, that at some future period the whole po- 
pulation of Ireland would be brought within the 
pale of the Protestant Church ; but when he looked 
back to his own experience, and when he looked 
forward to future possibilities, he was obliged to 
regard that vision as altogether Utopian. ‘The 
object of the Bill was not to make more Catholica, 
but to make better Catholics in Ircland. On a divi- 
sion there appeared for the second reading 155, 
against it 59. 

While means were thus sought for the education Collegiate 
of the Catholic clergy, a measure had been prepared firey. 
to meet the like wants of the laity. The University 
of Dublin was a Protestant institution ; and Trinity 
College, which still remained the only one affiliated 
thereto, was specifically devoted to the instruction 
of the youth of the Anglican Church, and especially 
to the training of those who were intended for its 
ministry. Beside the early gifts of the Crown and 
the liberal donations of the Irish Parliament, many 
private benefactions had enriched the college; and 
few asked that its endowments should be diverted to 
purposes incompatible with those for which they had 
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been primarily given. If a distinctive school of An- 
glican theology was to be maintained, it was mani- 
fest that the governing body of Trinity College must 
belong to that communion. Catholics and Presbyteri- 
aus were admitted as students, and allowed to com- 
pete for its honorary distinctions in science and arts ; 
but its more valuable prizes were reserved for those 
who conformed to the established creed. The in- 
equality of religious communions in this respect, had 
loug been complained of as a grievance. Mr Wyse 
and others had often urged that the original design 
of a national university should be completed, by the 
creation of other colleges connected therewith, to 
which persons of the great majority of the nation 
inight resort, without a sense of inferiority on account 
of their belief, and where equal incentives to learning 
might be held out to them. They insisted on the 
advantages that would accrue, from an honourable 
competition between the students of different col- 
leges for the distinctions of the university, which 
ought to be made common to all. ‘They asked for 
intellectual equality among the youth of various 
erceds ; and argued that religious freedom was in- 
complete, while such equality was denied. The 
question had never occupied indeed a prominent 
place in Irish politics. The Presbyterians of Ulster 
seemed to care for it but little, and to be content 
with the provincial substitute established by them- 
selves, but assisted by a yearly grant from Parliament, 
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and which, ubder the name of the Belfast Institution, 1649. 
afforded many of the advantages of collegiate educa- 
tion. The Catholics were worse off in every respect ; 
the colleges they had endeavoured to establish in 
various provincial towns being little more than good 
grammar schools, and having no assistance afforded 
them by the State. The sons of the Catholic gentry 
and professional classes were, for the most part, sent 
abroad for education, or to the seminaries at Oscott 
and Stoneyhurst. Some few were cntered at Cam- 
bridge and Dublin; but the invidious position 
they were placed in there, tended year by year to 
diminish the number : and practically the sense of 
inferiority aud exclusion grew daily more hard to 
bear in this respect. because in others, the promise 
of civil equality was gradually coming to be realized. 

The Premier and the Jome Seeretary had Tong ¢ Creation of 
been agreed in desiring to remove this grievance. Oalegoe 
Their views were in the main identical; and they 
concurred in thinking that the best and wisest thing 
to be done, would be to complete the long-deferred 
design of Archbishop Loftus, who would have had 
Elizabeth found several colleges in connection with 
the University of Dublin. But in the alienated con- 
dition of the Catholic population of Ireland, they 
feared to take any step that might estrange the Pro- 
testant minority, on whom alone they seemed to be 
warranted in relying for support in the maintenance 
of the Union. The preservation of the empire was 
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with them paramount to all other considerations ; and 
80 long as its integrity seemed to be threatened, 
education and all other matters must be dealt with in 
subordination to that view. Unofficial communica- 
tions were opened with Primate Beresford, and other 
persons of authority and weight connected with the 
University, in order to ascertain how far they were 
disposed to acquiesce in measures of the kind above 
adverted to. A good deal passed upon the subject, 
partly by letter, and partly in conversation ; but it 
soon appeared evident, that there was little hope of 
winning over the heads of the Church, or the Uni- 
versity, to the promotion of the contemplated scheme ; 
and. with regret, it was consequently abandoned. 
There remained however the alternative of founding 
new colleges, in which adequate provision might be 
made for secular instruction ; and in which honours 
and rewards might be liberally provided out of the 
public purse, as many of those in Trinity College 
had originally been. Maynooth, with its replenished 
endowment, and the theological professorships at 
Belfast, sufficiently provided, it was thought, for the 
training of the Catholic and Presbyterian clergy. 
All that was therefore supposed to be wanting, were 
places of collegiate instruction for the laity ; and as 
Lord Stanley’s scheme of non-sectarian education in 
the primary schools, seemed to be accepted generally 
by the majority of the various denominations, Minis- 
ters were led to believe,that the same neutral principle 
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would find ready acceptance, in collegiate insti- 196. 
tutions likewise. Several Catholics of weight and 
influence were sounded on the question, and their 
replies were of the most assuring kind. A bill was 
accordingly framed under the direction of Sir J. 
Graham , and in a speech of much ability he developed 
the Government plan, which provided for the erce- 
tion and endowment of three new colleges, for the 
education in common of the youth of all religions 
denominations. The Academical Institution of Bel- 
fast, which had been for many years in existence, 
was to be transformed into the Queen’s College of 
Ulster ; at Cork a second was to be established for 
Munster; and a third was to he founded at Galway 
or elsewhere for Connaught. 


“ In dealing with the subject of education, it could not be Equality of 
dissemblod that religions differences constituted the great 2h Mime, 
difficulty, in the way of a satisfactory adjustment of a gencral 
aystem. It was true that in Ireland the difficulty that pre- 
sented itself was not of the same character, as that with which 
they had to contend in England, There was not in that country 
the samo variety of sccta or of religious opinions, But still 
there was in that country one great striking anomaly, which 
constituted of itself an immense difficulty. The religion of 
the great majority of the people of that country, hed lung 
been treated by the State as a hostile religion. Jle wan 
happy to say that that system of government had been gra- 
dually mitigated, if not entirely removed. Civil equality had 
been granted to the Roman Catholics; the penal Jaws bad 
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‘been removed, or they were in progress of removal from the 
statute-book ; but still there were traces remaining on the part 
of the State of that hostile disposition ; and those traces were 
nowhere more perceptible, and in no degree more obnoxious, 
than where they were still found interfering in matters of 
education. Various plans for educating the people of Ireland, 
with the aid of Government grants, had been proposed, vari- 
ous attempts had been made, but those attempts bad generally 
failed, and they bad failed whenever there was an interference 
with conscience in matters of religion. Practical experience 
upon the subject was not wanting, The difficulty had been 
clearly ascertained, and the mode in which it might be met 
was distinctly enunciated by reports of successive commit- 
ees and commissions ; they bad then to deal practically with 
the subject, possessing the advantage of having had some 
experience in the practical application of the theory, Whilst 
the State cudeavonred to give education in conjunction with 
attempts to proselytize, large sums were annually voted for 
that object ; but they were voted in vain. * * * They had 
had to deal with somewhat analogous difficulties in the Estab- 
lishmeut of tho University of London. How had those diffi- 
culties been overcome? No religious test was required, either 
of teachers or students; the latter, professing every variety of 
religious creed, received in harmony all the advantages and 
honours, literary and scientific, of the University : and this 
principle was its bagis, There were two colleges founded on 
opposite principles. In University College there was no 
religious test ; King's College, on the other hand, was exclu- 
sively connected with the Established Church. But the two 
colleges were combined in perfect harmony in the London 
University. Nor was this all; the University had within 
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itself an expansive power, the power, with the consent of 1545, 
the executive Government, of appending to it any seminary 
or college in any part of the United Kingdom ; and it had been. 
his daty to give his consent to the Roman Catholic College 
in Carlow being placed in connection with the University of 
London. Tho Scotch Universities afforded also, in a certain Omiaion of 
sense, an illustration of the bappy results of thie principle. In 71k 
each of the five Universities of Scotland, there had been, at 
different times, students from various parts of the United 
Kingdom, of every religious creed, all meeting in perfect har- 
mony in the lecture-rooms. Those who chose might attend 
the lectures on Divinity; but there was no compulsion ; and 
although divine worship was provided within tho walls of the 
colleges, it was not a necessary part of the college discipline, 
that the student should attend it. JTer Majesty’s Government 
recommended three colleges founded upon this principle of 
toleration, one at Cork, one at Belfast, and the third cither at 
Limerick or Galway. ‘The total expense of the three culleges 
would be £100,000, as the capital to be sunk in the first in- 
stance for building and establishing ; and there would be an 
annusl grant of £18,000 for salaries and other expenses. Ho 
proposed that £1000 should be assigned as the annual salary of 
each of the presidents; and an allowance of £300 cach for 10 
or 12 Professors. It was their intention to propose that the 
Crown should have not only the power of nomination, but 
also the power of removal for cauve shown, He proposed 
that the Crown should have the power of removal for thia 
reagon,—that while they sought in the establishment of there 
institutions, to exclude any undue interference with religious 
opinions, security must be taken that in the lectures not 
theological, opportunities were not seized of making these Tec 
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1845. tures the vehicle of any religious tenets. Therefore it was that 
he proposed to vest in the Crown, the power of appointment 
and of removal for cause which must be shown. No provieion 
was made for the residence within the walls, of either pro- 
fessors or students, The scheme of instruction would be by 
means of lectures, and daily examination in connection with 
those lectures. To the daily examination he attached the 
greatest importance ; for as a system of education, he believed 
thai lectures without a stringent, frequent, and searching 
examiuation were fruitless, and the education so communi- 

No lectures cated extremely superficial. Consistently with the priaciples 
‘a theobey- oy which the measure was bused, there would be in none 
of the colleges a faculty of theology; it was consequently 
not proposed to endow any lecturer in divinity. Jt 
should not however be supposed that religion was to be 
altogether disregarded in these institutions; on the con- 
trary, they proposed that every facility should be given for 
the endowment, by means of private benefactions, of profess- 
orehips of theology, subject to the visitorial power of tho 
Crown ; and under regulations as to other lectures to be given 
in the colleges. They proposed that instruction in theology 
should be given in the lecture-room, within the walls of the 
college. It would be monstrous if any other course were 
taken; for although, in localities like Cork and Galway, these 
seminaries must necessarily be in the main Roman Catholic col- 
leges, he yct hoped that the Protestant youth of other neigh- 
bourboods would attend, and share the advantages of the 
education in arta and sciences there provided. And supposing 
that Protestant parents in the neighbourhood of the col- 
lege, should be anxious that while their sons attended for 
those purposes, ther should be sure of receiving instraction 
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in the religious doctrines of their forefathers, and if by their 
own munificence they were willing to endow institutions for loc- 
tures in the Protestant religion, it would be bard if opportuni- 
ties were not given for that purpose ; the Bill would therefore 
provide such facilities, One great question that presented itself 
was, whether these threc colleges shonld be associated tope- 
ther in one University, or whether the Crown should endow 
each of these colleges with the power of granting degrees in 
arts, science, and medicine. That was not the time to fix and 
carry out definite arrangements on the point; but he would 
etate his own opinion. He considered the various advantages 
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Preponderated decidedly in favour of a central University. 4 central 


They could not expect universities scattered throughaut the 
provinces, to confer equal advantages upon the nation, with 
those which would result from a central institution, Nor 
could they hope to oltain from them that great moral effect 
in after life, which would be produced by the youth of ons 
academical establishment mocting at 8 central point, the 
youth of rival establishments, and there contending with- 
out reference to creed or race, for those honoura and dia- 
tinctions, which intellect, merit, and attainments were sure 
to bring. It was impossible for auy one who had taken part 
in the honourable contests of their own universities, not to 
remember with sentiments of esteem and respect, those with 
whom he had contended in his academical course, and espe- 
cially those whose superiority he bad tested by experience. 
He thought the central University should be in the metro- 
polis of Ireland, He was aware this determination presented 
a question of great difficulty. Ho was of opinion that neither 
policy, nor equity, nor justice, would admit of any interfer- 
ence with Trinity College as it then eaisted. Tt wae founded 
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1945, by Queen Elizabeth, avowedly for Protestant purposes, which 
had up to that time been steadily maintained; and it was from 
that source chiefly that the Established Church of Ireland 
drew its priesthood. The Government had hed, in respect to 
this proposal of Irish education, to encounter, not only some 
obloguy, but many painful sacrifices of friendship, or at least of 
confidence, on the part of their friends. They had at the same 
time marked with pleasure, a desire on the part of Parliament 
that ample provision should be made for the education of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, by the additional grant for May- 
nooth; and in respect to the present measure, be proposed in 
like manner, that auaual aid should continue to be afforded 
by Parliament, to the Presbyterian clergy in the north of Ire- 

aay ck land. Now Trinity College was an institution endowed by a 
tobodis- Protestant sovereign, avowedly to provide education for the 
farted, guinisters of the Established Church in Ireland ; he could not 
therefore consent that its property should be invaded, or the 
uses to which it was appropriated be disturbed: and Trinity 
College was so interwoven and blended by use and long poe 
session, with the University of Dublin, that it would be difficult, 
and in the opinion of some cangerous, to interfere with that 
peculiar connection. Neither Trinity College nor Dublin Uni- 
versity was an exclusive establishment. In 1798, when the elec- 
tive franchise was given to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 3 
considerable relaxation as to the exclusive character of the Uni- 
versity took place. An Act of that year declared that Roman 
Catholics should be admitted to take degrees, and to share all 
advantages of the University, excepting those arising from 
emoluments or endowment, expressly limited to Protestant 
uses. The right hon. gentleman, Mr Wyse, who had inter. 
jaculated a remark, said that these emoluments constituted 
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the ‘golden frtita’ of collegiate establishments, referring, he 1848. 
supposed, to the scholarships. But he would remind him 
that Mr O'Connell had disclaimed any desire to interfere with 
them. He was bound to pay a tribute of well-merited ap- 
plause to the member for Waterford (Mr Wyse), whose exer- 
tions, through evil and through good report, had furced this 
subject upon the attention of reluctant Governments, amid 
adverse circumstances; and who then, withont jealousy or 
ill-feeling, was willing to renounce for himself the glory, and 
relinquish it in favour of his political adversaries. His own 
belief was that this measure would conduce to the concord, 
the order, the peace, and the virtue of treland; and he im- 
plored the co-operation of Parliament in ith enactment.” 

The proposal was hailed with satisfaction by Mr 
Wyse, Mr M. J. O'Connell, Mr Roebuck, and Lord 
Palmerston. Mr Sheil and Mr Warburton, while 
accepting it, strongly urged the expediency of hav- 
ing but one university instead of two. Sir Robert 
Inglis denounced the plan as a “ gigantic scheme of 
godless education ;” but few evinced any disposition 
to support his view. Lord J. Manners opposed the 
second reading, as did Mr Roche and Lord Adare. 
It was supported by Lord Sandon, Mr Redington, 
Mr M. Milnes, Mr G. A. Hamilton, and Lord 
Mahon ; and in a full House its opponents numbered 
but forty-eight. 

Tt was believed by many, that the unavowed pur- Poynont of 

: . the Catholic, 

pose of connecting the Catholic clergy of Ireland curgy. 
with the State, underlay all that was done at this 
time, regarding collegiate education. From the days 
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of the Union, o tradition had been handed down 
amongst official men, that Mr Pitt had earnestly 
desired to accompany that measure with one for the 
endowment of the priesthood. It was not so gener- 
ally known that George IIL, in spite of his intense 
repugnance fo emancipation, was strongly in favour 
of the measure: still less was it suspected, that the 
most unpopular of his sons entertaincd a similar 
view. But it was well known that Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr Canning, and Lord Wellesley, bad always looked 
back with regret, on the failure of their illustri- 
ous chief to accomplish what he had designed; and 
in the Parliament of 1845 there were not a few who 
had voted for Lord F. Egerton’s motion to that 
effect, twenty years before. Sir R. Peel had then 
opposed it as one of the means calculated to facilitate 
the passing of the Relief Bill; and he had recently 
declared it to be one of those things, which if desir- 
able, it was not for him to carry. The Home Secre- 
tary likewise regarded it as impracticable; but he 
had carly declared himself in its favour: and more 
than once of late, he had volunteered the statement, 
that his difficulties on the question were not upon 
religions grounds. Lord Stanley and other mem- 
bers of the Administration were understood to hold 
like sentiments; and o strong impression began to 
prevail, that the Maynooth Bill was but a feeler, to 
ascertain the strength of public opinion on the sub- 
ject. This impression was considerably deepened by 
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the appearauce of a work entitled “Policy of Eng- 1806. 
land towards Ireland,” the aim of which was to re- Bete 
cominend Catholic endowment. ‘Though published o# tretand. 
anonymously, it was known to be from the pen of 
Mr Charles Greville, then clerk of the Privy Coun- 
cil. No little pains were taken by some of the 
Ministers, who heard of its being in the press, to dis- 
suade hiin from giving it to the world. Sir James 
refused to take part in these remonstrances, ‘The 
writer of the deprecated yolumuc had been his fellow- 
student at Christchurch ; and though their paths in 
life had subsequently lain somewhat apurt, their in- 
timacy had been resumed, and thenceforth it con- 
tinued without interruption for many years. ‘The 
Home Secretary thought highly of the work, and 
often spoke of it to others, in terms of warm com- 
wendation. But it was an error to suppose that it 
had been in any scuse suggested by him, or by any 
other member of the Government: for in point of 
fact, the project it was ineant to further, appeared to 
all of them at the time, as it undoubtedly was, beyond 
their reach. 
Early in the year Lord Stanley, by his own de- Tard Stex- 
kya Peer. 
sire, had heen called to the Upper House, retaining 
his office of Colonial Secretary. Ile himsclf after- 
wards stated that he was influenced by his wish “to 
assist the Duke of Wellington as a colleague, and to 
take a portion of the weight of public business off 
his shoulders ; and that he Inoked forward to wuhing 
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himself so known to the members of tlrat House, as 
to qualify him in some degree to act as the successor 
of his Grace, whenever he should himself desire to 
be relieved from the burthen of office.” * Colonial 
affuirs had indeed given rise to less discussion since 
1841, than might have been expected; and those 
who appreciated most Lord Stanley’s rare talents for 
debate, did not conceal their regret that they had not 
been more constantly put in requisition. In the 
House of Lords he was certain to be oftener called 
upon to take a leading part: and this he naturally 
preferred. A controversy of old standing had been 
maintaiued between Downing-street and the New 
Zealand Company, whose affairs were not prosperous. 
On the 17th Jone Mr Charles Buller, in a speech 
displaying great research and ability, made a 
series of charges both against the Church and 
the Government, in reference to the administra- 
tion of the colony. Ife complained of the con- 
duct of the Missionaries in transferring to them- 
selves large tracts of land in New Zealand. He 
censured the course pursued by the head of the 
department at home, as opposed to the interests and 
Tights of the colonists. He attributed this mal- 
administration to the “loose and hurry-scurry 
impressions of Lord Stanley, to his deplorable spirit 
of pugnacity, and to an unworthy jealousy of the 
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Company ” under whose auspices the greater number 
of settlers had emigrated ; and to whose agency in 
extending British influence and dominion he averred 
that Government was in fact greatly indebted. He 
concluded by moving that the Louse should resolve 
itself into a Comnnittee, to consider the state of New 
Zealand. Mr M. Milnes seconded the motion ; which 
was met by the Under Secretary for the Colonies (Mr 
Hope) with a direct negative. The debate lasted 
three nights; Lord Howick, Mr E. Ellice, Mr Col- 
quhoun, Mr Hawes, Mr Sheil, and Lord J. Russell 
supported the motion; while Mr Cardwell, Sir J. 
Graham, and Sir R. Pecl resisted it, as an implied 
vote of censure on the Administration. ‘Their tone, 
nevertheless, was felt to be so measured and depre- 
catory, that some of Lord Stanlcy’s personal friends 
complained, that his colleagues had not sufficiently 
identified themselves with the course he had pursued. 
An observation which fell from the loie Secretary 
was espccially noticed, when, in replying to the 
reproach of delay in the Colonial department, he 
“admitted that the weight of the business was most 
oppressive ; but demurred to the remedy of a hoard 
as not tending to expedite its transaction.” ‘I'hose 
who fancied themselves competent at the time to 
form a judgment as to the personal relations subsist- 
ing between members of the Government, imagined 
that through the haze of this debate, they caught 
glimpses of growing estrangement and distrust. 
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Read by the retrospective light of events which not 
long afterwards ensued, it was noted as a significant 
step in the progress of alienation between the two 
individuals, who of all men had heen once the most 
intimate of friends. But viewed fairly and dispassion- 
ately by the colourless light of a less stormy day, there 
scems little if any ground for the impttation that 
cither Sir R. Peel or Sir J. Graham were wanting to 
their noble colleague. The case was one of infinite 
complication; and it was exceedingly difficult to 
keep the attention of the House alive to the con- 
sideration of details. A deep impression had been 
made by the able speech of Mr C. Buller in favour 
of the New Zealand Company ; and many influential 
ininisterialists were known to entertain opinions ad- 
verse to the course Lord Stanley had pursued. The 
growing disaffection in the party, caused by the 
Maynooth Bill and the Tariff, rendered it at the 
mioment a matter of great uncertainty, how far 
Ministers could count upon support in a critical 
division. Had they taken a different line in debate, 
it is not so clear that they would have had a decisive 
tmuajority. As it was, they contrived to defeat Mr 
Buller’s motion by 223 votes to 173; and with this, 
under all the circumstances, it was thonght the head 
of the Colonial department ought to be content. 
The attention of Sir James had frequently been 
called to the necessity said to exist of controlling the 
differences hetween the rival branches of the medical 
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profession, and the expediency of establishing some 
general body in which they should all be represented, 
and which should evercixe a general superintendence 
over all matters connected with the public health. 
The diversity of the interests involved, and the dis- 
similarity of the learned bodies, which, under differ- 
ent charters, exercised the right of conferring medical 
degrees, rendered a careful investigation of the sub- 
ject no trivial task: and when, in his cagerneas to 
grapple with its difficulties, and to reconcile if pos- 
sible contending claims, he got into correspondence 
with members of the Colleges of Surgeons and of 
Physicians in London and Dublin, professors of 
anatomy and chemistry in Scotland, and u large 
number of the gencral practitioners throughout the 
United Kingdom, he soon found that what he had 
thus undertaken, added considerably to his daily 
weight of work. But this appeared to have a sort 
of fascination for him. Ile was never tired of 
collecting and collating evidence, and of discussing 
orally, or by letter, the infinitely varied, and often 
infinitesimally minute, details of a question, which he 
deemed of practical importance and which he sought 
to master. Jn the present instance he was not 
fortunate. Nobody else wanted to have done, what 
he disinterestedly wished to do. Though he 
had sometimes successfully shifted a hive of Lees 
from a rickety stand to a safer spot, without caring 
auch for a casual sting or two, he made up his mind 
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never again to try the experiment of lifting three 
hives ot once, or of concentrating them all under 
one of glass. The Medical Bill, which he had spent 
no end of time and trouble in putting together, was 
praised and abused, debated and amended, com- 
mitted and recommitted, during the Session of 1845, 
till everybody except himself was weary of the end- 
less controversy; and it was shelved at last, with 
the usual flattering formula “to be reintroduced next 
year:” but its next year never came. Its failure 
indeed was made a theme of reproach by the Oppo- 
sition ; but like other and graver questions, which he 
and his colleagues were upbraided with not having 
settled, thoy were prudently eschewed by their suc- 
cessors, when their turn of office came. 

It is not easy to give any adequate idea to those 
who have not had the means of observing the amonnt 
and diversity of official labour, in the leading depart- 
ments of Government, how incessant nnd intense is 
the strain upon the resources of mind and body, 
when keen susceptibility and high ambition are 
combined in the persou of a Minister. There is of 
course no limit to the drudgery of detail, that may 
be got throngh by deputy ; and indolence or phlegm 
is ever ready to suggest the inutility of trying to do 
too much, with one overtasked pair of eyes and hands. 
But men of the stuff whereof Sir R. Peel and 
Sir J. Graham were made could not console them- 
selves with any vague plea like this. Anxiety is 
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perhaps the best name that can be given to the rest- 1845. 
Jess, inquisitive, and no doubt habitually distrustful 
solicitude, with respect to the interests committed to 
their care, which, as a demon of toil, incxorably 
haunted them. Was there not something in their 
common Jot in this respect, which drew together 
these two men, and for many years bound them 
together in ties of mutual confidence and reliance ? 
Curiously enough, each of them entertained a bound- 
Jess admiration for the other's aptitude for continuous 
official labour, “I called upon Sir Robert Poel 
during my visit to London,” said Sir Philip Cramp- sir cal 
ton,* to a friend in the autumn of 1815, “and 
found him I thought looking not exactly il, but 
evidently the worse fur over-work. TF knew him sut- 
ficiently well frum carly times, to suy to him that I 
was certain he was doing too wuch, and that he did 
not give himself sufficient time for rest aud relaxation. 
His only answer was~Do you think so? Why, what 
I do in the way of work is nothing to what Grahan 
does.” Ilis mind, in fact, was filled with the idea 
he had himself expressed on a memorable occasion 
in the House of Commons,—that the position of 
Prime Minister of England in our day, was the 
weightiest, as well as the highest trust, which could 
devolve on any man in the civilized world; and his 
indefatigable lieutenant, with whom he sympathized 
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and conferred daily more and more, as the horizon 
darkened, shared to the full his sentiments, and toiled 
amid the inner mechanism of the executive Govern- 
ment, if it were possible, more diligently even than 
he. A friend * who happened to breakfast with Sir 
James one morning in IIill Street, was so struck by 
the singular ahstemiousness of his repast, which con- 
sisted of a cup of tea and a biscuit, that he ventured 
to expostulnte with him on the subject. But he 
was not to be shaken in his notions regarding spare 
diet, which he said “ was cssential to the preservation 
of his capacity for Jabour, such as that which he had 
toundergo. For any one who was subject to gout, and 
who could not find time for out-of-door exercise, there 
was nothing for it but to live low, if he would retain 
his capacity for mental work.” Te nover ate lun- 
cheon, and his only meal was dinner, which he 
generally took at eight o'clock. The number of 
hours he devoted to business, was in truth greater 
than his constitution could bear with impunity, 
Not only were his days unintermittingly spent at 
the Home Office, or in the House of Commons, but 
many of the hours which ought to have been given 
tosleep, were added by him to the long working-day. 
He went comparatively little into society, and when 
he did, returned home early, that he might devote 
two or three hours to his papers, before retiring to 
rest. He was not content until he had read every 
¢ Mr J.C. Colquhoun. 
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report in print or manuscript, as well as the evidence 
on which it was founded, which related to the busi- 
ness of his department, or to questions, which he 
anticipated might be raised in any form, in the House 
of Commons. Every new book and pamphlet, that 
could suggest arguments or ideas, was to be found 
upon his table; and the margins of their pages 
attested the attention with which they had been 
read. He kept everything,—letters, memorands, 
copies of official minutes, excerpts from speeches, 
resolutions of public mectings, passages from leading 
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articles, comparative statistics, and casual publica- Prpare- 
tions of innumerable kinds. Ie seldom went to the achat.” 


House of Commons unarmed with, what he used play- 
fully to call, his revolvers. By these he meant the en- 
velopes, in which he placed the materiala for defence 
of his opinions, upon the variety of subjects which 
he anticipated might arise in debate. Each con- 
tained the leading arguments on both sides ; and the 
reasons which decided his own judgment. Many 
of them were of course never used, as their endorse- 
ments still attest. But the habit of preparation 
became such, that to the latest period of his 
life he never left it off. “I have seen him,” says 
one who sat with him many years in Opposition, 
“come down to the House night after night, 
with his pacquets of parliamentary combustibles ; 
draw his well-filled envelope from his pocket, as 
each new topic turned up, go through its contents, 
You. 11. 26 
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and then lay it on the seat beside him ;—do this 
afresh two or three times in the course of the even- 
ing, and then quietly go away without having once 
opened his lips.” 

There was no one on whom the Premier leaned 
so undoubtingly for ready and efficient aid in 
counsel or debate, Wherever any difficulty had 
to be discussed, or measure of importance to be 
framed, the co-operation of the Home Secretary 
seemed to be indispensable. Other Ministers, when 
called on, were ready to “make time” for de- 
liberation and inquiry ; but he, who did as much 
in his own office as any of them, had always time to 
spare, and practical suggestions to offer. The influ- 
ence he thus acquired with Sir Robert Peel, did not 
tend to lessen his growing unpopularity ; and when 
towards the end of 1945, it seemed to be evident 
that the Premier had made up his mind to abandon 
the Corn Law, the feeling instinctively prevailed, that 
his chief adviser in that, the most important step of 
his whole life, was the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment. We now know indeed that this was true. 
The experience of office had slowly but surely 
brought him back to the principles of his youth ; 
and had thoroughly disenchanted him with the 
dream, of appeasing popular discontent with pro- 
tecting duties on the prime necessary of life, by re- 
missions of taxation, however liberal and enlightened, 
on mere comforts and lusuries. By the remodelled 
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tariff of 1842, and again by that of 1845, hundreds 1846. 
of articles of minor consumption had been permit- 

ted to pass through the Custom JIouse free: trade 

had been palpably benefited, and the financial con- 
dition of the country was restored to oue of health. 

Yet the Anti-Corn Law League would not die. 
Every outwork of protection yielded, only rendered 

the defence of the citadel apparently less possible. 

Month after month, and day after day, that great duke 
combination of commercial wealth, energy, and in- Teague. 
tellect, extended its influence. Jt had outgrown the 
silly scepticism of West-cnd Liberalism, and the idle 
interdict of Tory wrath. It had struck root palpably 
in the electoral soil of the country ; and though the 
time had not come for bearing fruit, it was manifestly 
approaching. The Parliament was four years old,— 

a consideration which, in times of change, outweighs 
most others in the minds of constitutional Ministers. 
It had been confidently prophesied by all, who read 
events in the shadows they cast hehind them, when 
Sir R. Peel had been borne into office by a majority of 
ninety, that the League would die out. It was formed 
of vulgar stuff, of common clay, thet had not the 
ring of gentility in it, and that must soon go to the 
bottom from sheer want of floating power. The 
idea of a mere middle-class movement succeeding, 
without the leadership or even the patronage of 
either set of hereditary legislators, was simply ab- 
surd; so absurd, indeed, that no thorough-bred 
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Politician believed in its possibility until after it 
had happened. Manchester might talk of raising 
£50,000; and might possibly do it ; for was not the 
effort to obtain free trade a good investment after 
all, for rich manufacturers, who must find new mar- 
kets to employ their accumulative capital? But the 
clubs and the press, and the constituencies of the 
kingdom, were too long accustomed to fetch and carry 
at bidding of the old recognized party leaders, to 
be won over or bullied by a knot of nobodies, 
however pertinacious or persevering. When the 
£50,000 had been raised and spent, in holding 
scores of mectings, and getting up hundreds of peti- 
tions, and circulating many thousands of statistical 
pamphlets, Whiggery and Toryism nodded to one 
another across the strect, and laughed each in its 
sleeve as it wondered “what these people would do 
now.” These people said they would raise £100,000; 
and what was worse, they began to do it. Regard- 
less of Lord Melbourne’s saucy veto, and his having 
said “that they would take the Crown off her Ma- 
jesty's head,” several excitable persons who ought to 
have known better joined the League. Lord Fitz- 
william asked Mr Cobden to Wentworth, and drove 
him over to Doncaster next day, to attend a great 
gathering there ; but then the Earl was so odd, and 
sensible men would not mind him. It was certainly 
more provoking when Mr Jones Lloyd gave in his ad- 
hesion ; but still he was only a banker; and as for 
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the city elettion in which Mr Pattison had beaten 
Mr Thomas Baring, that was one of those caprices of 
large constituencies, like Mr Hume’s return for Mid- 
dlesex, in 1831, which could not be accounted for. 
But when it was ascertained for a fact that the Marquis 
of Westminster had subscribed £500 to the League 
Fund, a certain sense of misgiving began to creep 
over the minds of the best-bred unbelievers, and fear 
fell upon all who had paid dear for their seats in Par- 
liament ; and who, if they were to hold them, know 
that they must pay dear for them again. The sha- 
dow of events began to be cast the other way ; and 
every time-serving trimmer and fribble set about 
learning to read what was indicated thereby. Two 
hateful facts grew day by day more clear, alike to Whig 
and Tory minds,—that the League would not dic, 
and that the Parliament speedily would. Symptoms 
of a gradual giving way became discernible, in what 
had undoubtedly been the prevalent faith in pro- 
tection ; and thousands who above all things dreaded. 
commotion, and who still tried to persuade one an- 
other that they despised the League, half inarticu- 
lately began to mutter a wish, that the troublesome 
question were settled. 

The Premier and the Home Secretary anxious- 
ly watched the turning of the tide. It is plain 
enough now that they had for some time expected it ; 
and that others as well as they had made up their 
minds that a total change of system was inevitable. 
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On Mr Villicrs’ annual motion for totat and imme- 
diate repeal, Sir James said, 


“ He would not deny that it was his opinion, that by a 
gradual and cautious policy, it was expedient to bring our 
system of Corn Laws into s nearer approximation to those 
wholesome principles, which governed legislation with re- 
spect to other industrial departments. But it was his convie- 
tion that suddenly and at once to throw open the trade in corn, 
would be inconsistent with the well-being of the community, 
and would give such a shock to the agricultural interest, as 
would throw many other interests into a state of convulsion. 
The object of every Government, without distinction of party, 
lor the last twenty years, had been to substitute protecting 
duties for prohibitory duties, and to reduce gradually protect- 
ing duties, where it had them to deal with. He approved of 
this as a safe principle ; and showed that it was a key-stone of 
the policy of Sir Robert Peel. * * * If they could show him, 
that free trade with open ports would produce a more abund- 
ant supply to the labourer, they would make him (Sir James) 
8 convert to the doctrine of free trade in corn. He confessed 
that he placed no value on the fixed duty of four shillings 
lately proposed ; it would be of no avail as a protection, whilst 
it would be liable to all the obloquy of a protecting duty ; and 
he therefore thought that if they got rid of the present Com. 
Law, they had bettor assent to 2 total repeal.” 


And when on the 5th of August, Lord J. Rus- 
sell reviewed the Session, and warned Ministers that 
if it were trne that certain strange atmospheric phe- 
nomena had been already observed, which presaged 
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a bad harvest, they would find that their tariff re- 
forms were insufficient, and that they must deal at last 
with the great question of corn,—the Home Secretary 
replied in language, if possible, more indicative of his 
readiness, whenever the question was ripe for settle- 
ment, to see it settled. With a curious incredulity, 
as to the particular peril which even then overhung 
the country, he rallied the leader of Opposition “ on 
his alarm at a mist that had hung over the Surrey 
hills ten days before, which perhaps had given a 
colour to his views on the subject, if it had not in- 
deed been the immediate cause of his speech and 
motion. The noble Lord was probably actuated 
in making it very much by the particular appre- 
hensions he felt with respect to the harvest, for 
he intimated that the prospects of this country at 
the present moment were gloomy. But it was con- 
solatory to think that while these gloomy anticipa- 
tions were indulged in, there was the largest quantity 
of old home-grown wheat in store ever known at that 
period of the year. As regarded the price, the average 
price of the previous six weeks up to that day was 49s. 
11d, a quarter, and the average price of the weck wos 
considerably less than 54s. aquarter. On the 6th of 
August, 1839, there were in bond in this country, 
only 51,000 quarters of foreign corn, whereas they 
now had 450,000 quarters in bond. On the same 
6th of August, 1839, there were in the Bank of 
England only £2,450,000 in specie; whereas, now 
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there were £16,000,000. With a rapidly increasing 
population the difficulty of securing an adequate 
supply of food must inevitably increase; but the 
average price of wheat under the amended scale was 
under fifty shillings ; and unless a bad harvest was 
impending, there was no reason to anticipate any 
considerable advance. He still retained his belief 
that an insignificant fixed duty would prove the most 
delusive of all schemes for equalizing prices ; and it 
was clear that the noble lord himself did not think 
the House of Commons prepared for absolute and 
unqualified free trade, for that was a proposal 
which he had never yct made, and which he agreed 
with him in thinking, it would be impossible, under 
existing circumstances, to persuade Parliament to 
adopt. 

Thus closed the Session of 1845, amid party 
recriminations in-doors, and a general sense of pros- 
perity and satisfaction without, at the further pro- 
gress made in Customs Abolition, Railway Extension, 
and the steady expansion of trade. The Anti-Corn 
Law League prepared for another campaign; but 
the moderate price of provisions, and abundant em- 
ployment, admonished its leaders to husband their 
strength for atime. Agitation was become hard work, 
and even in Ireland, political excitement flagged. 
The Whigs were daily told that they had missed 
their time. Mr O'Connell was assured by quarterly 
reviewers and daily journalists, that Ireland was 
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fast ceasing -to be the great difficulty. Sir Robert 18:5, 
Peel's policy was apparently triumphant in all re- 
spects; and despite the disaffection of old parlia- 
mentary followers, his tenure of power seemed more 
firmly established than ever. Such was the surface 
look of things. No man, however gloomy, dreamt 
that the country was even then drifting near the 
brink of a great calamity ; and none had the faintest 
suspicion that by the end of the year, the Ministry 
would be dissolved, their rivals named in their stead, 
the compromise of 1842 abandoned, aud that famine 
would be at the gate. 

The apprehended difficulty with the United Teter fo 
States having been sct at rest, the [lome Secretary 
had, in the course of the speech last referred to, paid 
a well-merited tribute to the temper and ability of 
Mr Everett, through whom our differences with that 
country had been arranged. His mission was about 
to terminate ; and on the eve of his departure Sir 
James addressed to him the following letter :— 


« Hill Street, 7th August, 1845. 
“ My peak Ste, 

“ I deeply and sincerely regret your departure from 
this country; and I am glad that an opportunity oceurred, 
which enabled me to express in public, my feelings of reapect 
for your high character, and my sense of the services which 
you have rendered to your own country and to mine. 

“You have so represented the United States at this 
Court, as greatly to exalt our estimation of your countrymen, 
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and to conciliate the good will of all classes in England, The 
direct and powerful tendency of your influence and conduct, 
has been to improve the amicable relations between the two 
Governmenta, and to consolidate that peace, on which the 
happiness and welfare of both nations will be fpund at all 
times, and in every circumstance, to depend, 

“ My constant avocations have prevented me from seeing 
80 much of you and Mrs Everett, as Lady Graham and I 
could have desired; but you carry with you our best wishes 
and esteem, and hoping that we may meet again, 1 shall never 
cease to be interested in your happiness, and to remember 
you with kindness and respect. 

" Pray offer to Mrs Everett the expression of these senti- 
ments on my part, and believe me always, 

“My dear Sir, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“Jas, Geazay, 


" His Excellency, the Hon. B. Everett.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


REPEAL OF TRE CORN LAWS. 
1845—1816. 


Mong wearied than he had ever been before, by 1815. 
the incessant labour of the Session, the Tome Se- Auemnel 
cretary was glad, as soon as it had closed, to seck re- 
laxation and quiet at Netherby. ‘There were many 
things to be done ere he could go out of town; and 
it was not his way to leave official matters half 
finished or undone. At length, however, he satisfied 
himself that he might quit London for awhile ; and 
taking with him, as was his wont, several ponderous 
boxes of papers, he set his face northwards, and felt 
the load of his anxieties grow light, as he ap- 
proached his hill-side home. Surrounded by his 
family, and cheered by the prosperous outlook around 
him, he quickly shook off the languor which in the 
hot days of July and August he had suffered from in 
town. The grouse were plenty, his gun was often 
in his hand, and he shot as well as ever. His sons 
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were by his side on the moors, and two or three 
friends accompanied him. Now and then, broken 
weather kept him in-doors during the morning ; 
and he too easily yielded to the excuse for remain- 
ing in his study all day, busied with Home Office 
papers, and private correspondence. At the end of 
two or three weeks of unclouded happiness, a shade 
as of coming trouble perceptibly stole over him. At 
first it went quickly as it came, and he gave him- 
self up to the sensc of exquisite enjoyment in coun- 
try life, which had so often before banished vexation 
and reinvigorated his spirits. But the shadow deep - 
ened each time that it returned, and each time it 
lingered longer. From various quarters the evidence 
forced itself upon him, that owing to some inexpli- 
cable cause, blight, in a form not hitherto known, 
was falling on tho food of the people. How far it 
might extend, or what its ultimate effects might be, 
it was vain to conjecture ; for while scattered but 
numerous accounts of failure attested the fact, few 
ventured to assign any definite measure to the mis- 
chief, far less to suggest a remedy. 

From the hour his misgivings were first seriously 
aroused as to the loss of the potato crop, they were 
communicated without reservation to Sir Robert 
Peel, whose mind, habitually watchful of every de- 
scription of phenomena, whether social or political, 
within his observation, had likewise become im- 
pressed with the importance of similar statements 
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as they reached him. So early as the llth of 
August, one of the great salesmen of London wrote 
to Sir James, circumstantially detailing the result of 
a journey made through the Sonth Eastern counties, 
for the express purpose of observing the condition 
of the crops. The letter stated uncquivocally the 
prevalence of disease among every species of potatoe, 
throughout Kent and Sussex, and added the unwel- 
come intimation, that nearly all which he had seen 
in the London market, wheresoever grown, bore in- 
dications of similar blight. Other communications 
told at intervals a similar tale ; nevertheless the price 
did not manifest any symptoms of an immediate rise, 
and it was natural to hope that the evil was at most 
but partial, and that though damage might have 
been done to the root, it might still be proserved 
and consumed as food. Every weck however new 
proofs appeared of the prevalence of the disease. 
Then tidings came of scanty harvests abroad, more 
especially in Eastern Europe. The Turkish Govern- 
ment early took alarm; and on the 27th of August, 
the export of provisions of all kinds was prohibited 
throughout the empire. Mehemet Ali followed the 
example of his Suzerain, prohibiting al] outward trade 
in corn from Alexandria. In Belgium, apprehcn- 
sions were with reason entertained, from the beginning 
of September, respecting the harvest generally ; and 
on the 24th of that month, the Chambers passed 
an Act interdicting the export of any species of pro- 
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visions. The Governments of Russia and Sweden 
subsequently adopted similar measures ; and the Eng- 
lish markets would, it was supposed, be affected there- 
by. As the ordinary sources of supply from abroad 
were one after another thus cut off, it became the 
duty of Government to institute minute inquiries as 
to the actual amount of food which the United King- 
dom contained ; and to consider by anticipation, what 
external resources might be counted on with certainty, 
in case of need. 

From the moment the first shadow of approach- 
ing dearth fell upon their path, Ministers felt the 
importance of obtaining early and accurate informa- 
tion from various localities as to the stock of food in 
hand. The Home Secretary began at once to organ- 
ize a special system of correspondence for this pur- 
pose. By his own hand, or under his immediate 
direction, letters were addressed to persons of various 
descriptions, some in private, and some in official 
station, making minute inquiries, and inviting sug- 
gestion and observation. Amongst those te whom 
he turned with confidence in this hour of public 
need, noue afforded more prompt or valuable inform- 
ation than his early friend and colleague, Mr 
Blamire. As a Commissioner of Tithe Commutation, 
this gentleman possessed more than ordinary oppor- 
tunities for collecting and arranging agricultural 
statistics ; and his tastes and habits fitted him pecu- 
liarly for making good use of them. With charac- 
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teristic zeal he threw himself heartily into the work ; 1846. 
communicated from time to time, and frequently 

from day to day, the results of his curiously ramified 
investigations ; and thus supplied, with as little delay 

as under the circumstances was possible, a singularly 
comprehensive and well-arranged mass of details, on 

a subject, always encompassed with difficulty, but 
especially so at a season of apprehended famine. 

After Sir James’s return to London, he saw Mr 
Blamire frequently. ‘The memory of old times came Frertions of 
back, as the once familiar friends were again brought risa: 
into constant and confidential communication. They 
thought of the days when politics were to them a 

term without any definite mcaning, and when the 

cares and toils of life were to them unknown. They 
thought of the gathcrings at Workington, and the 
Dalston dinner, and the hey-day of Reform, and of 

the time when they sat together as representatives 

of East Cumberland ; and each knew instinctively, 

that the recollection of these things was in the 
other’s mind, though he spoke not of it. The greeting 

as they met, gradually became more cordial,—more 

like what it used to be. They were conscious of 
striving hard to do all that could be done, to 
grapple with a terrible emergency ; and 8 common 

sense of the impending evil, and of being thus brought 
together in the effort to meet it, silently thawed 

away whatever still remained of former grudge or 
jealousy, and left them once more good friends. 
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The returns obtained from Scotland, left no room 
to doubt that one-third of the potato crop had 
perished. But the chief anxiety of Ministera was 
with regard to Ireland; and early in October, Drs 
Linley and Playfair were sent over to make scientific 
inquiries on the spot. in Ireland, the potato crop 
being generally planted later, the alarm for its safety 
did not arise quite so soon. So late as the 17th 
October, a despatch of Lord Heytesbury’s to the 
Home Secretary, expressed hopes that a considerable 
proportion of the year's produce would be available 
for human sustenance; and that no immediate pres- 
sure need be anticipated. He took care to add, 
however, a strong expression of his fears of dearth 
in the ensuing spring. Three days later the Viceroy 
wrote,“ our accounts continue to be of the most 
discouraging nature. One of the most embarrassing 
circumstances attending the disease, is that potatoes 
dug up to all appearance perfectly sound, after a short 
time begin to decay, and very soon rot altogether. 
Under such circumstances, it is impossible to form 
any decisive opinion as to the amount of the cala- 
mity.” With the approach of colder weather, a miti- 
gation appeared to take place in the symptoms of 
the disease. On the 24th Lord Heytesbury “was 
inclined to say, from the accounts that reached him, 
that the progress of the disease had, in some locali- 
ties, been checked ; but he dared not lay too great 
astress upon this, for he had constantly received 
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satisfactory reports of the state of the potatoes when 1846, 
dug, and learnt a few days after that they had all rotted 
in the pits.” It was this insecurity that formed 
their greatest difficulty. They did not and could 
not know the extent of the evil. “I was,” says Sir 
James, when referring afterwards to this period, “ in 
almost daily communication with Sir R. Peel, and 
it did appear to me that this matter of coming 
scarcity, if not of faminc, to be apprehended in 
Treland, had an immediate and indissoluble con- 
nection with the question of the Corn Laws: and 1 
stated this opinion very early and decidedly to him.” * 

When the Cabinet met on the 1st of November, Meeting of 
the Premier proposed to suspend the existing duties we 
on corp, by Order in Council, or to call Parliament 
together, with the view of obtaining an Act for that 
purpose. He admitted in argument, that once 
opened, it would be difficult to close the ports again. 

But he avowed that he would not be deterred by 
that consideration from doing what the exigency 
seemed to him to demand. Lord Aberdeen, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr Sidney Herbert, supported 
these views; but the rest of the Cabinet demurred,and 
no immediate decision was come to. Meanwhile mat- 
ters grew rapidly worse in Ireland. As the destruc- 
tion of the main staple of subsistence became daily 
more and more palpable, the prices of all other kinds 
of food, it was feared, would proportionately rise. 
© Speech of Sir J. Graham, 10th February, 1846. 
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Agents of the Belgian Government cleared the 
Liverpool market of rice in a single day, and caused 
the price to advance seventy-five per cent. Public 
inectings were held in Dublin and other great towns, 
to call for the prohibition of distillation from grain, 
and to demand that the ports should forthwith be 
thrown open. Lord Heytesbury replied to an 
address of the citizens of Dublin, that there was no 
cause for immediate apprehensions ; but when ques- 
tioned by Ministers as to what this assurance meant, 
he explained it to have originated only in his desire to 
leave the Cabinct time to prepare adequate measures 
of pallistion and precaution. They appointed a 
Commission to inquire, and to take precautionary 
measures against a sudden occurrence of distress. 
They especially took care to organize such ar- 
Tangements as might become necessary to meet the 
spread of fever, which experience had shown to be a 
too certain concomitant of sudden destitution. The 
chief part of the respousibility in preparing the 
various measures then taken, and in shaping the 
course to be pursued in Ireland, with reference 
to the choice of instruments calculated to ensure 
their efficient working, rested with the Home Secre- 
tary. His correspondence, private and official, at all 
times great, became at the period in question truly 
onerous. No one, however obscure, or however in- 
fiuential, who had a practical suggestion to make, was 
left without a prompt and specific answer; and with 
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the members of the Irish Government, his communi- 
cations, ample, considerate, and precise, were kept 
up daily. A few extracts from some of his confiden- 
tial letters will not be deemed uninteresting. 


“ Whitehall, 2nd December, 1845. 
“My pear Str, 

“T have received with great satisfaction, your state- 
ment of the real extent of the danger which threatens Ire- 
land, from the failure of the potato crop. I am quite aware, 
that it is difficult to form an accurate estimate of proba- 
ble deficiency from imperfect data, even in the most favour- 
able circumstancea; and in the haze of exaggeration which 
surrounds you in Dublin, every object is either magni- 
fied or distorted. You will have heard tho instructions 
addressed to the Lord-Lieutenant, which I directed to 
‘be communicated in strict confidence, to the Commission. 
These instructions I and my colleagues wished to bring 
under your notice ; and I hope that they are consistent with 
prudence, and limit the violation of general principles with- 
in restrictions, as narrow as the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland, and the pressure of present necessity, will admit. 
‘When scarcity of food once begins, fever will quickly follow; 
and I am anxious that you should be prepared for the coming 
evil: and I hope that the Poor Law machinery, judiciously ap- 
plied, will afford you the means. You may depend on my cor- 
dial support in the just exercise of your power and authority 
in Ireland. 

“Iam, my dear Sir, 
“ Yours very faithfully, 
“J.B. G. Geauau.” 
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On all sides the sense grew daily stronger, of 
coming change. Lord Ashley, Mr Bickham Escott, 
and Captain Rous, hitherto staunch Protectionists, 
volunteered the avowal of their conviction individu- 
ally that resistance was no longer tenable. Lord 
Morpeth gave in his adhesion to the Anti-Corn Law 
League, and re-entered Parliament, after four years’ 
absence, as an unqualified free trader. 

On the 28rd November, a letter addressed to the 


trom electors of London by Lord J. Russell, appeared in 


Iauunburgh. 


the morning papers, declaring his surprise that 
under existing circumstances Ministers had separated, 
without having apparently taken any steps to meet 
the impending scarcity. Looking at the recent 
progress of opinion, he declared “that it was no 
longer worth while to contend for a fixed duty. The 
struggle to make bread scarce and dear, when it was 
clear that part, at least, of the additional price went 
to increase rent, was a struggle deeply injurious to 
the aristocracy. The time was therefore come,” he 
said, “for uniting to put an end to a system which 
had proved to be the blight of commerce, the bane 
of agriculture, the source of bitter divisions among 
classes, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and 
crime among the people.” 

The Cabinet reassembled on the 25th, and con- 
firmed the instructions framed by the Home Secre- 
tary for the Relief Commission. On the following 
day, Sir R. Peel told his colleagues, that having put 
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upon record ‘such a confession of danger to the com- 1848, 
mounity of dearth, under a restrictive law of importa- 

tion, he could not consistently abstain from advising, 

either its immediate suspension by Order in Council, 

or the early assemblage of Parliament, for the pur- 

pose of proposing its permanent modification. The 
opportunity for spontaneous action by the Govern- 

ment was indeed passed. He could not but regret, 

that his advice of three weeks before had not been 
taken. No doubt it would now be said that they 
yielded in consequence of Lord J. Russell’s letter ; 

but a great necessity could not be evaded by party 
considerations. And the tone in which he urged the 

point, rather than any particular expression, rendered 

it clear that he had made up his mind to alter the 

Corn Law, or resign. Lord Aberdeen, Mr Sidney 
Tierbert, and Sir James Graham supported the 
policy of concession. The Duke of Wellington 

made no secret of his disappointinent and chagrin ; 

and said to more than one of his personal friends, 

that Peel and Russell had between them brought 
things to such a pass, that nothing now could be 

done but to give way. After repeated deliberations, 

the majority of the Cabinet decided in favour of such 

8 permanent reduction in the sliding scale as would 
virtually settle the question. 

On the 4th December, the Timea announced, ory 

as a matter of certainty, that Parlinment would Twwesdth 
meet on an early day; and that the repeal of the 
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Corn Laws would be then proposed by Ministers. 
This was vehemently contradicted, not only by other 
journals, but by members of the Administration, who 
it was natural to suppose could not be misinformed 
on the subject. Lord Wharncliffe assured the editor 
of the Zimes, that he had been scandalously mys- 
tified; for that “he was still President of the 
Council, and that he knew nothing of the alleged 
determination.” Lord Stanley is said to have ex- 
pressed himself warmly, at what seemed to be an 
attempt to influence the pending docisions of the 
Cabinet, by a semi-official invocation of popular 
opinion, through the press. On what authority 
the memorable disclosure in question was made, 
need not be here discussed. It is enough to say, that 
the Minister by whom the fact was communicated, 
was not the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. The outer world remained in doubt as 
to what to believe. Among the initiated it became 
known, however, that Lord Stanley had finally 
declined to retain office; and it was understood 
that the Duke of Buccleuch meant to follow his 
example; though, eventually, he alone withdrew 


Resignation from the Cabinet. This appeared to Sir Robert Peel 


of Sir B. 
Peel. 


decisive as to the course he ought himself to pursue ; 
and on the 6th of December he informed the Queen 
that his Administration was at an end. 

Lord J. Russell was summoned from Edinburgh ; 
and received at Osborne on the 11th Her Majesty’s 
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corumands te form a Government. On the ground 185, 
of his being in a minority in the House of Com- stem to 
mons, he stated his inability to do so; but on a Whig Go- 
paper being placed in his hands by the Queen, in 
which Sir Robert Pecl promised personally to sid 

any new Administration, in scttling the question of 

the Corn Laws, the leader of the Whigs undertook 

the task, and called together his friends for the pur- 

pose. On the same day he requested a conference 

with Sir J. Graham, who called on him the following 
morning, informed him fully of the state of both 
England and Ireland, and communicated to him all 

the information it was desirable for him to obtain, 
together with the views and intcntions of those with 
whom he had acted. Lord John expressed his 
dosire and that of his friends, that some explanation 
should be afforded them, as to what Sir R. Peel 
would consider the basis of a satisfactory settlement. 

After consultation with Sir R. Peel, Sir James in- 
formed him that it was not for the public service, or 

at all a convenient course, that he should state the 
details of the measures which had been contem- 
plated. A correspondence ensued, in which Lord 

John stated generally, the tenour of the settlement 

that the new Cabinet would recommend ; and invited 

the opinion of the sbdicating Minister thereon. 

Sir Robert stated fully, in a letter to the Queen, of 

the 17th December, the constitutional reasons why 

he decmed it wrong, that any ono not responsible as 
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an adviser of the Crown, should be made a party to 
the preparation of ministerial measures ; and why, 
as a Member of Parliament, and the chief of an 
outgoing Administration, he felt that he would be 
placed in a false position if he were to enter the 
House at the opening of the Session, precluded from 
exercising a frec legislative judgment on the measures 
that might be proposed, and with his vote virtually 
in his successor’s pocket. Lord John then pro- 
eceded with his task ; and during the two following 
days, the members of both parties regarded the 
change of Administration as being certain. 
‘Throughout these negotiations, Sir James was 
in constant communication with Sir R. Peel, who, 
it may be truly said, did nothing without him. His 
strong conviction was, that nothing but retirement 
from office could extricate either of them from the 
personal difficultics, into which unforeseen circum- 
stances had plunged them. He had already had 
experience of the party resentment to which men 
are exposed, whose sense of public duty compels 
them to thwart the political hopes, and destroy the 
political anticipations, of those who have aided in 
placing them in power: and he repeatedly used the 
expression at this time, when asked why he and the 
majority of his colleagues might not have retained 
office and carried the repeal of the Corn Law,—" it 
is far better that the Whigs should do it ; they will 
be forgiven,—we never shall.” He never relaxed, 
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meanwhile, ih his solicitude and attention to the 185. 
cares of his department. Every hour not spent in 
confidential conference was devoted to the details of 
business. He was anxious that, up to the last, all 

who were officially placed under him, should be 
made to feel that they were sustained with con- 
fidence ; and that no interruption should, if possible, 

occur in the course of public business. On the 

19th, he wrote to onc on whoso co-operation, in his 
particular sphere, he placed the highest value. 


“T have written an official letter to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
vindicating my instructions to the Commissioners, aguinst 
some comments made by Mr —— in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Freemantle, which impugned relief given by the Commis- 
sariat, and recommended an extension of the principle of the 
Irish Poor Law. I have requested the Lord-Lieutcnant to 
show you this official communication, which I intend to place 
on record, as my deliberate opinion on an important question. 
My official days are numbered ; I shall resign the seals of this 
department early next week. I had an opportunity of men- 
tioning your name with praise to Lord J. Russell : and I was 
gratified by the terms of approbation which he bestowed on 
your appointment. Your letter with suggestions to meet the 
approach of fever was read by Sir IK. Peel. I have perfect 
confidence in your prudence, and I shall rejoice in your 
success.’* 


To the surprise of every one, the whole of the Tord yoy 
new ministerial arrangements suddenly fell to the fhe twig 
ground. After agreeing to fill the post of Secretary “ 
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for the Colonies, Earl Grey changed his mind, and 
declared that he would not joi any Administration 
wherein Lord Palmerston was Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord John forthwith communicated the 
fact to Her Majesty, and begged in consequence to 
be relieved from the task he had undertaken. Sir 
R, Peel resumed the reins of government, and found, 
with the exception of Lord Stanley, that none of his 
formor colleagues insisted on retiring. His spirit 
rose with the belief, that he had got rid of the 
reproach of clinging to office, after he had changed 
his principles ; and that with the all but unanimous 
concurrence of able and influential colleagues, he 
should succeed in re-forming his parliamentary posi- 
tion. Sir James did not share these sanguine 
expectations. Sensitively alive to his own loss of 
popularity, and haunted by painful recollections of 
what he had endured when, ten years before, he had 
felt himself compelled to oppose the party with 
whom he had long acted, he looked forward to the 
coming Session with sadness and sickness of heart. 
Tt may be truly said that during the fortnight which 
elapsed between the 6th and 20th of December, he 
was a happier man than he had been for some time. 
Loving powcr as he did, and inured to work as he 
had become, he would not under ordinary circum- 
stances have wished to abandon office. But the 
circumstances were not ordinary; the time was out 
of joint; and the spell was broken, whereby the 
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system of rult initiated in 1641, had hitherto been 
held together. To him it was ominous that the 
friend, with whom, before and above all other men, 
he had taken counsel in quitting the Whig Govern- 
ment of 1834, in standing aloof for a time from both 
parties, in entering the ranks of Conservative op- 
position, and finally, in forming a Conservative 
Cabinet, should now for the first time part company 
with him, and that in consequence of a disagreement, 
which he foresaw must infallibly bring them ere long 
into open antagonism. ‘To the world it was not his 
way to disclose his feclings. He maintained through- 
out that cold and somewhat haughty bearing, which 
he found to be the best defensive armour against 
common-place intrusiveness. He thouglit it right, 
moreover, to encourage those around him; and to 
sustain as before the dignity of his position, by 
careful abstinence from the betrayal of any symptom 
of weakness. Neverthcless, his caution was not al- 
ways wakeful enough to baffle the inexorable scrutiny 
of those, who from this day forth saw in him, as they 
phrased it, “the chief offender.” They believed that 
he had bewitched more than one of his colleagues, and 
that but for his malign influence, Sir R. Peel would 
never have a second time broken faith, as they 
termed it, with his party. In a certain sense these 
imputations unquestionably were true; but the 
consciousness of their truth was but a bitter con- 
solation. 
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The real extent of the potato blight was still un- 
known, and its probable or possible consequences were 
beyond the reach of the most far-sighted political ken. 
The oat crop in Ireland had proved abundant ; and 
that of wheat throughout the United Kingdom was 
an average yield. The markets did nof rise as had 
been anticipated ; and though a season of more than. 
usual distress was apprehended, in several Scotch and 
English connties, and in the greater part of Ireland, 
it could not be said that anything like famine had 
actually sct in. “It was,” said Lord Stanley, “an 
utterly baseless vision, which haunted the imagina- 
tion and disturbed the judgment of the Government. 
Destitution among the cotticrs and small farmers of 
Ireland there undoubtedly was, caused by the failure 
of the potato crop ; but this, he conceived, was a kind 
of distress, upon which a repeal of the Corn Laws 
would have no more effect, than if they were to pass 
a law which should reduce the price of pine apples. 
The cvil to these people was not that corn was dear, or 
potatoes dear; but that having invested their labour 
in the cultivation of 2 small plot of ground, when the 
produce of that plot failed, they had no waged 
labour to look to: their stock of provisions was gone, 
and they had no prospect of obtaining money to 
replace it.”* His opinion was, that opening the 


* Debate on second reading of Corn Importation Bill in 
the Lords, May, 1846. 
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ports would aggravate, rather than mitigate, the dis- 
tress of this class, by lowering the price of oats, and 
thus diminishing their means of purchasing other 
necessaries of life. He would have agreed however 
to waive his objection to a measure of this kind if 
it was meant to be only temporary. But neither 
the Premier nor any one else could give such a gua- 
rantee. Mr Cobden had publicly said, that if the 
League could only persuade Government to open the 
ports, he would undertake that they never should 
close them again: and looking at all the cireum- 
stances of the case, Sir R. Pecl and Sir J. Graham 
felt that he was in a condition to keep his word. Mr 
De Laine asked Lord Aberdeen if he thought it was 
true, that after a suspension of six months, the corn 
duties could not be restored ; and the answer he got 
was to the effect, that neither the existing nor any 
possible Administration could venture to attempt it. 
Lord Stanley thought otherwise ; and it was upon 
this ground that he resisted the proposal to throw 
open the ports ; to suspend the corn duties by Order 
in Council with a view to their permanent abolition 
by Parliament; and that, finding himself almost 
alone in the opinion, he had retired from the Cabinet. 
Nearly the same view of the nature and cause of 
the distress was expressed in terms equally charac- 
teristic, by Father Mathew, in a private Ictter to the 


Secretary for the Home Department. 
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“ Howovzep raz Siz James, 

“It may sppear presumption in me, to imagine 
that I can impart any additional useful information, with 
respect to the destitute state of the great body of the Irish 
people. But you will not, I hope, be displeased with me for 
intruding a minute or two upon your leisure. What is 
asserted, and truly, of the abundance of corn, and even of 
potatoes in our markets, whilst the cry of famine is raised 
throughout the land, may appear paradoxical. The fatal 
cause of this deplorable state of things ia the fact, that the 
poor man’s potatoes, generally epeaking, have perished ; whilet 
the large farmer's crop has escaped the blight, or at least only 
partially euffered. As this latter tilled potatoes not only for 
his own use, but also for the market, he has atill enough and 
tospare. The labourer, or poor con-acre man, planted only 
what would barely supply his own wante; and these he put 
down at the latest possible period, to avoid the danger of 
apring frosts ; for he could not expose his all to risk by early 
wowing. Consequeutly when the unexpected and fatal frost 
fell early in September on his unripe potatoes, all vegetation 
ceased ; and his crop, as is the case with all unripe vegetables, 
began to decay as soon as dug. The extensive farmer 
planted early, and the crop was ripe when nipped by the 
frost, and suffered very little damage. But the abundant 
supply of food in our markets, is of no avail to the poor 
labourer, whose all, his potato crop, has failed. It was his 
whole dependence to feed his family, pay the rent of the con- 
acre, and fatten his pig. If the finest wheat fiour was for a 
penny 8 pound, and potatoes and freah meat equally cheap, 
he has not a penny to make the purchase. If you give him 
labour, he and his family can live, to use the adage, ‘ from 
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hand to mouth With great diffidence I take the liberty to 1848. 
euggeést, that every labourer or poor con-acre man, who has lost 
his potatoes, should be considered s pauper, and the Reliof 
Committees throughout the country empowered to give him 
food gratis, so that he may devote his Isbour to the making & 
provision for his family for the next year, otherwieo the same 
distress will prevail for another season. I would alao humbly 
remark, that as the maize flour about to be distributed, is 
the free gift of her Majesty’s benevolent Government, it 
should be given in 8 generous spirit, and with no view to the 
prevention of Joss of capital ; private speculators could afford 
with a profit, at the present price of Indian corn, to sell the 
flour at one penny per pound. It would be a noble act to 
allow the Poor Relief Committees to sell it for one halfpenny 
per pound, # # # © 

“The deop solicitude I feel for the success of your most 
humane measures for the relief of my unhappy countrymen, 
will, I'anxiously hope, excuse the liberty I have taken. 

“ With rentiments of the most profound respect, 
“J have the honour to be, 
“Hon, dear Sir James Graham, 
“ Your devoted servant, 
«Tuxopatp Maraew." © 


The writer of the foregoing letter felt himself The stiding 
bound to plead in his own earnest and gentle way side. 
for the community whose condition he thoroughly 
understood ; but he was no politician, and never 
ventured to give advice on matters of legislation. 
Far from being adverse to free trade, his sympathies 


* This letter is dated 4th April, 1846. 
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instinctively bade him desire it, but-he uniformly 
confined his observations to matters connected’ with 
immediate relief, and, as will be perceived, without 
troubling himself with the consideration of econo- 
mical consequences. But Ministers could not so 
casily acquit themselves of their responsibility. 
They would be justly held accountable for the results 
of ill-devised remedies, as well as for neglect in pro- 
viding those that were sound. They had to care 
for the morrow as well as for the day; and for the 
effect upon the revenue, if they suffered dearth or 
the fear of dearth to assail large classes of the com- 
munity, who as yet apprehended it not. ‘They had 
for some time marked with care, the vibrations of the 
index-hand of their lately modified sliding scale: 
but they soon found that all it could tell them, was 
practically worth nothing. Its hoasted machinery, 
recently filed and oiled and set in motion, had gone 
well in the sunshine of the last three years; but in 
the hour of trial it wholly failed, and would hardly 
move at all. After bread had risen considerably in 
price, and the quartern loaf was selling at from nine- 
pence to tenpence, the averages stuck fast at a point, 
which kept the duty on foreign corn at 14s. or 152. 
a quarter. As Sir James said, “the sliding scale 
would neither slide nor move; and that was its con- 
demnation.” * The average price of wheat which 


* It is not unworthy of note, that during the remaining 
months of its condemned existence, the law of 1842 continued 
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the nation could afford to pay, when all other staples 
of food were abundant, became intolerable when the 
greatest of them was half lost, and when its fature 
replenishment grew doubtful. What then was to 
be done? Government had not indeed overlooked 
the urgent necd of providing relief for present 
necessities. Early in October an order had been 
secretly given for £100,000 worth of Indian corn ; 
and the vessels which bore it from America had 
actually begun to unlade in the southern harbours of 
Treland before a rumour of the fact was heard. A 
measure was likewise prepured for the further ex- 
tension of public works, which obtained the sanc- 
tion of Parliament immediately after its re-asscm- 
bling. Means were taken to encourage the formation 
of relief committecs throughout the distressed dis- 
tricts ; and many expedicnts were resorted to for 
stimulating employment. The sudden and indis- 
criminate concession of ont-door relief, under the 
permanent poor Jaw, which was called for by many 
humane persons in Ireland, was regarded indeed by 
Ministers as unwise because wnnecessary ; and they 
were willing to incur the reproachof hard-heartedness, 
and incapacity to understand the real nature of the 


to be practically inoperative, for the purpose for which it had 
been designed. In December the average price of wheat waa 
Gis. 4d.; in January 56s. 8d.; in February 592. 6d; in 
March 54s. 8¢.; in April 56e. 2d.; in May 69¢.; and in 
June 5-38. 3d. 

28 
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exigency, sooner than open the flood-gates of general 
pauperism. They felt that they were bound if 
possible not to let the people starve; but they 
believed that beyond the performance of that duty 
they had no right to go. They knew that it was a 
difficult and dangerous path to tread; but they trod 
it firmly, and the result rewarded their self-possession. 
In the correspondence of Sir James, during the spring 
of 1846, there are abundant proofs of the anxiety 
with which he watched the working of what may be 
called the experimental measures of relief, adopted in 
Ireland ; and of his ever-present consciousness, that 
the evil might become so aggravated as to render all 
ordinary considerations of caution and reserve in- 
applicable. ‘The aggravation did eventually come, but 
not in his time: and he always recollected with 
satisfaction, that he and his colleagues had steadily 
refused to yield to importunities, which were often 
hard to resist. 

They lay indeed under the strongest political 
temptation to take n different course. In the 
interval that elapsed between their re-appointment to 
office and the development of their contemplated 
measures in Parliament, the conviction arose on all 
sides, that some great change in legislation had 
become inevitable ; and that the Whigs, having suf- 
fered the proffered reins to slip from their grasp, 
Peel had now the whip-hand of all opposition, and 
would at length drive on. The prevalent belief 
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found perhaps no better expression than in the 186, 
graphic sketch, with which on Christmas Eve Punch 
presented his renders. A boy in smock-frock was 
depicted, opening the farm-gate of Protection with 
one hand, and touching his hat with the other, to an 
unseen figure of Mr Cobden, waving the flag of 
Free Trade, whose approaching shadow was cast on 
the road-way. But the fecling was at the same 
time universal, that it behoved the men, who had 
come in upon the cry of Protection to Native 
Agriculture, to make out a clear and unanewerable 
case, in justification of their retaining office and re- 
pealing the Corn Laws. No justification could have 
been so unanswerable, as that which they were urged 
to create, by the official confession that Ireland was 
in a stato of starvation. Dostitution and dearth there 
was; but starvation as yet there was not ; and because 
there was not, they infloxibly refused to inflict famine 
rates upon Ireland, though daily besought to do so. 
At the same time, they unfalteringly preparcd to 
endure the reproach of proposing to Parliament the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, without prematurely 
pointing to the spectre in form as palpable, as that 
which fear believed it saw. 

In the speech from the Throne the great measure The Com 
was announced; and Sir R. Pecl lost no time Peery ane 
in avowing his altered convictions, and declaring 
his conversion to the indispensability of further 


change. ‘The storm of disappointinent and denuncia- 
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tion burst forth, with no less violence than had been 
expected; yet some still doubted whether it might 
not after all be possible for the Premier to do enough 
to satisfy the actual need of the hour, without irretriev- 
ably destroying his parliamentary position. Sooner 
than break up their party, men who had voted for 
two reformed tariffs, and forgiven a Maynooth bill, 
might, it was said, gulp a further change of the 
sliding scule,-—-if but a rag of consistency were left 
them to point to, or a show of physical necessity were 
clearly made out. But whatever county members 
and occupants of small borough seats might do, or 
think, or say, Sir James had made up his mind to 
defend a Corn Law no more, so had Lord Aber- 
deen, and so likewise had Sir Robert Peel. It 
was his first thought, and it was his last. Tfe had 
been led away by political feeling into defending Mr 
Huskisson’s Act, on grounds which its author would 
certainly not have relied on; and in the eagerness 
of his groundless alarm in 193% and 1838, as to the 
tendencies of things around him towards subversive 
change, he had appealed to the prejudices and pas- 
sions of a class, rather than to arguments fitted to 
sway the public reason. But from the day he 
returned to office, he steadily and perseveringly 
strove to bring himself and others back to sounder 
principles. Tic could not have retained his infla- 
ence or position, had he refused to concur with Sir 
R. Peel in gradually liberalizing the tariff; and it 
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is certain thit even at the moment when his seep- 
tical and sarcastic tone gave most offence to free 
trade deputations, he was occupied with thoughts 
very different from those which they ascribed to him. 
He regretted deeply the lengths he had gone upon 
one or two occasions on this subject when in opposi- 
tion, and we have secn how, from the ontset of the 
Peel Government, he endeavoured to open the eyes 
of its supporters to the impracticability of ultimate 
resistance to the policy of free competition. But they 
would not hear or believe; and he had now to pay 
the ponalty of his former errors. Sentence after sen- 
tence, and phrase upon phrase, which had fallen 
from him in the heat of rhetorical indiscretion, in 
the days when he sat upon the left of the Speaker's 
chair, was now dug up out of “ Ifansard,” and flung 
at him by exasperated Protectionists, amid the angry 
cheers of those around him, and the loud laughter 
of those opposite. But he had anticipated this, and 
had made up his mind how to deal with it. When 
challenged by Mr Stafford to say whether or not he 
had changed his opinion, he replied,— 


“ I freely admit that past declarations of opinions made 
‘by members of the House, who have subsequently arrived at 
power, or who aspire to power. much more the declarations 
made by the first Minister of the Crown, if at all at sari- 
ance with the course which he has subsequently purwued, aro 
subjects worthy of reference, and which call for eaplunation, 
‘The hon. member for Northamptonshire made a direct appeal 
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to the Government, and challenged us, if we bad changed our 
opinions, manfully to own it. I answer that challenge. I do 
frankly avow my change of opinion, and by that svowal I 
dispose of whole volumes of Hansard, and of all the charges 
which have been made on the ground of inconsistency. * # * 
‘What are the testa by which a change of opinion on the part 
of a particular member must be tried? The first test which 
should be applicd is this,—does the change of opinion promote 
his persoual interest ? Perhaps, under the circumstances, I may 
be allowed to refor to my personal position. All that I pos- 
nesa ig that which I possess as a landlord. I have nothing 
to hope or to obtain, except from the possession of landed 
property. I have inherited that property; and I may add 
that it ia a large tract of land of inferior quality, and I congratu- 
late myself, that by my position as s landlord, if the proposed 
change be dangerous, it exposes me to as great risks ag any 
landed proprietor in the three kingdoms, So much with 
respect to my personal position. Now, asa Minister of the 
Crown, allow me to ask you to apply # test equally conclusive. 
Does the change of opinion on the part of a Minister of the 
Crown increase his strength, or consolidate his power? Can 
thore be a doubt, after the unhappy scenes which we have 
witnessed, during the two last evenings, in the conduct of the 
debate on this side of the House, that my right hon. friend, 
‘before the commencement of this Session being (as is allowed) a 
lender of great talent, possessing the confidence of a great party, 
and wielding immenge influence out of the House, has loat that 
confidence, has, as it is now said, almost dissolved that party, 
by the conduct which he, from a sense of public duty, has 
pursued ? I will try another test, and it shall be the last. 
Has the Minister, by s change of opinion, acted unfairly 
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towards his political adveraaries, and availed himself of that 1846. 
change of opinion to exclude them from office? I think it ia 
not expedient at this time to touch further on the subject I 
am about to mention ; but I will say this, my right hon, friend, 
with my entire concurrence, frankly tendered to her Majesty 
the office which he held, as the bend of the Administration. I 
concurred in that resignation, and I can truly and sincercly 
say, it was my earnest desire that this mossure should be 
brought forward by the noble Lord opposite, in whose hands 
I think it would have been more properly placed. I atate 
this opinion unfeignedly and fraukly. I thought, after all 
that has occurred, it would have been better for the public, 
and better for public men, if what has boon proposed, as it has 
become our duty now to propose it, had been brought forward 
by the noble Lord opposite; and I may say, and I am sure the 
noble Lord will bear teatimony to the truth of what I am say- 
ing, that both in writing aud verbally, 1 sssured the noblo 
Lord, that if he, as a Minister, brought forward a measure, 
such as was indicated in his letter to his coustituents of Lon- 
don, I, 28 a private Member of Parliament, would give that 
measure my frank and cordial support.” 

Adverting to the sneers in which some had in- True object 
dulged, at legislation being based on the mere con- pot ey 
clusions of political economy, he declared that “in his 
view, the true object of political economy was not the 
greater accumulation but the better distribution of 
wealth, and the application of capital to industry, on 
principles which science and experience should have 
proved, to be conducive to the happiness and welfare 
of the greatest number. What better rule they 
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could have in legislation he did not know. The 
circumstances of the country now demanded a great 
and important change; and he was free to own that 
but for the unlooked-for calamity which had be- 
fallen them, he would willingly have seen it deferred 
somewhat longer: for he had always argued against 
sudden and sweeping alterations, involving as they 
did the risk of injuriously displacing capital and 
Jabour. But it was not true to say that the adoption 
of a free trade policy had taken the country by sur- 
prise. He referred to the expressions he had him. 
self used in former debates, in resisting what he 
deemed the premature abrogation of the sliding 
scale ; but he contended, that when it became neces- 
sary to provide a great portion of the people of 
Ireland with means out of the public exchequer to 
purchase food, it was impossible to maintain an 
import duty on corn. To give such aid to the Irish 
people, and at the same time to enhance the price of the 
food of the great community, who contributed towards 
the taxes of the empire, and who by their hard indus- 
try were only able to pay those taxes, living them- 
selves in some instances on potatoes,—was a proposi- 
tion which he never could have maintained as a 
Minister. It was in his judgment absolutely necessary 
to suspend the operation of the law, and he foresaw the 
necessity, if they once suspended the law, of abolish- 
ing it. The experience he had had while in office, 
of the opposite effects produced by low wages and 
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dear bread, and of high wages and cheap food, had 
convinced him that the rate of wages did not follow 
the price of provisions ; but that, in point of fact, the 
relation of the two things to one another was in that 
of an inverse ratio.” IIe drew a striking picture of 
the dangerous and deplorable condition of the manu- 
facturing districts, in 1842 and 1543, when work 
was scarce, and bread was dear; and then in con- 
trast painted the comparatively happy state of things 
which had succecded in 1844 and 1845, when wages 
had risen, and provisions had fallen in price. “ It had 
been said that political ties were severed, thut social 
relations were disturbed by this proposal, and it was 
possible that an Administration would in consequence 
be dissolved. But although he showd regret the 
former portion of these consequences, he had the 
consolation of believing in his conscience that this 
proposal would rescue a great and powerful nation 
from anarchy, from misery, and from ruin.” It is 
needless to dwell upon the protracted discussion, 
which occupied Parliament with little interval during 
the three ensuing months. It was in truth one long 
debate upon the question of confidence in the Admin- 
istration, and every topic, however casual or appa- 
rently unconnected with the subject of the Corn Laws, 
furnished occasion for some new form of invective, or a 
theme for exultation on the part of those who approved 
of the contemplated change. The Tory Opposition 
found leaders in Lord George Bentinck, Mr Disraeli, 
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186. and Mr Shaw. Although for many years a member of 
Yard George the House of Commons, Lord George had seldom taken 
any active part in its proceedings. His early opinions 
were Whig ; but except during the brief term of Mr 
Canning’s Administration, when he acted as private 
secretary to his illustrious relative, he had never 
troubled himself with political cares, or shown any 
solicitude about the fate of parties. He was one of 
the Secedors in 1834, and always regarded Lord Stan- 
ley as his parliamentary leader. His hatred of Sir 
Robert Peel was intense, but it was personal, not 
political, and originated in resentment at the unjust 
and ungenerous treatment experienced by Mr Can- 
ning. Sir James and he had always been good friends, 
though their habits and pursuits were very different : 
and of late they seldom met, save in the House of 
Commons. Lord George was the last man whom 
the Home Secretary expected to find among his 
assailants in debate, and his surprise was great upon 
the first occasion of his assuming the tone of a poli- 
tical leader. He had too clear an insight into cha- 
racter, however, to misread the meaning of such a 
step; and while others were disposed to carp at the 
faults of manner, and errors of judgment, betrayed by 
the member for Lynn, Sir James thought only of the 
dcpth of the political feeling, indicated by the sudden 
transformation of his early Newmarket friend into 
an indefatigable and inveterate partizan. He knew 
him well, and from the first entertained the convic- 
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tion that by dint of will he would conquer all the 1216. 
obstacles wherewith the want of parliamentary train- 
ing strewed his way ; and he foresaw that ere long 
he would occupy a prominent and important posi- 
tion. Lord George devoted himself in 1846 to the 
exposure and punishment, as he phrased it, of the 
great impostor at the head of the Government ; and 
he seldom went out of his way to attack its other 
members. Nevertheless he was far too much in 
earnest to spare an old friend, when the cause he 
had undertaken to maintain, was in jeopardy. 

No little amusement was caused by the present are sree, 
ation by him of a petition against the Corn Importa- puuemt 
tion Bill from certain tenant farmers of Netherby. A brn 
fortnight later, Mr Cobden, amid cheers and counter- “ 
cheers, presented another petition from tenant-farmers 
on the same estate, praying Parliament to pass the 
bill. Sir James “ assured the House that he was 
in no way cognizant either of that petition, or of the 
one which had been presented by the noble member 
for Lynn, from a@ portion of his tenantry taking 
opposite views of the same question. It was need- 
less for him to say, that neither directly nor indirectly, 
by himself or by any of his agents, had he interfered 
in the slightest or in the most remote degree with 
the expression of the opinion of his tenantry on tho 
subject. He had left them on this, as on other 
occasions, to exercise their own free judgment; 
feeling that they, as tenants, had as deep an interest 
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in this matter as he had as a landlord, 4nd that they, 
equally with himself, were entitled to pursue the 
course which was dictated by their honest con- 
victions. And although it would be affectation in 
him to dissemble the fact, that he was deeply moved 
by many things which had been said in the course 
of the debate, by gentlemen whose good opinion he 
highly valued, yet steadily, firmly, aud fearlessly, 
he hoped to be enabled to discharge that public 
duty which he had undertaken. He should unflinch- 
ingly persevere in his course, and he was consoled 
by this single reflection, that in his belief, the time 
was not far distant, when the country gentlemen 
of England would be satisfied that Ministers had not 
betrayed their interests, and that their welfare and 
prosperity would heredfter be reconciled, in fect and 
in opinion, with the interests of the great body of the 
community, whose peace, contentment, and whose 
more easy means of existence, it was the object of 
the Bill to promote.” 

One of the most painful incidents of the struggle 
was on altercation which arose between the Home 
Secretary and Mr Shaw. On the Maynooth bill, and 
still more on the great question which now engrossed 
attention, the leamed Recorder of Dublin had ob- 
jected strongly to the course taken by Sir R. Peel; 
and he had intimated plainly his conviction, that the 
adviser who contributed most to lead him astray was 
the Home Secretary. In reply to an attack, whose pun- 
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gency and point it was impossible not to feel, Sir 1046. 
James was betrayed into the insinuation of motives 
of a personal nature, to which he attributed the vehe- 
mence of Mr Shaw's opposition. A question had 
been raised some years before, regarding the retiring 
pension of the Recordership, on which the opinion of 
the Home Office differed from that of the Irish Go- 
vernment. But the matter had been allowed to 
drop without comment or complaint from the person 
supposed to be most interested ; and no attempt had 
ever been made to revive it. Though formerly much 
consulted by the Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel, 
Mr Shaw had always declined accepting political 
office. Yet to disappointment on both these heads 
the Secretary for the Home Department not obscurely 
ascribed the bitterness of his recent language. Mr 
Shaw having spoken, could not at the moment reply, 
but the feeling of the House went cordially with him, 
when, on the following day, he entered into a full 
vindication of his personal and political conduct. 
The exasperation between partics had become 
extreme, and it is hard to say which side was least 
disposed to give quarter. 

While abstaining from all participation in the ted 
attacks on his late colleagues, Lord Stanley told the reggae 
Duke of Wellington, that “confidence had been so lealen’” 
shaken in Sir R. Peel, that in spite of his pre-eminent 
abilities and great services, he could never re-unite 
the party under his guidance ; nor did he sce any one 
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in the House of Commons of sufficient ability and 
influence to do so. Whatever might be the result of 
the Corn Bill, the days of the existing Government 
were numbered. A Protection Government could 
not be formed ; and a Whig Administration was cer- 
tain to ensue upon the overthrow of Sir R. Peel’s 
Cabinet ; and in the existence of such an Administra- 
tion, he saw the only chance of re-uniting in opposi- 
tion the great Conservative party, and training the 
Ifouse of Commons members of it to the conduct of 
public business. While the existing Government 
lasted, the Conservatives would be disunited and 
discoutented. If it were possible, which he thought 
it was not, to form a Protection Government, they 
would be separated from that section of the party 
which had adhered to Peel; but in opposition, both 
sections would again rally, forgetting past differences ; 
and in the Upper Honse, following as readily as be- 
fore the Duke’s lead, so long as he was able and 
willing to give them the benefit of his counsel and 
gnidance. It was possible that he (Lord Stanley) 
might hereafter be called on to take a more active 
part, and though his personal wishes would lead him 
to withdraw as much as possible from politics, he 
supposed that, like others, he must obey the call.”* 

‘The Duke in his reply, confessed that he feared 
Sir Robert had lost the confidence of the great body 

* Letter 18th February, 1846 ; Gleig’s Life of the Duke 
of Wellington, vol. iv. p. 184. 
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of Conservatives in Parliament; that he thought it of 186. 
the utmost consequence they should again be united 
under some head; that for himself he hed no 
thoughts of accepting in future the responsibility of 
such a position, and that Lord Stanley “would see 
that the stage was consequently clear and open for 
him.” The Duke added, that though “he was, 
thank God, in as good health os he had been 
twenty years before, he was as much out of Lord 
Stanley's way as he contemplated the possibility 
that he might be when he had desired to be re- 
moved to the House of Lords [in 1845]. He 
rejoiced that Lord Stanley had done so. By 
his letter to the Queen of the 12th December, 
he [the Duke] had put an end to the connection 
between the Conservative party and himself, when 
the party would be in opposition to Government. 
Lord Stanley ought therefore to assume the station 
and exercise the influence which he, the Duke, had 
20 long exercised in the House of Lords.” * 

Thenceforth the formal deposition of Sir R. Peel Serersnes 
was inevitable; and its occurrence was only a ques- Stuy. 
tion of time, dependent on the passing of the Corn 
Bill. The political severance between Lord Stanley 
and Sir J. Graham was likewise rendered from this 
period complete. For twelve years they had acted to- 
gether with a cordiality of sentiment, seldom equalled 
in the case of men with tastes and temperement so 

® Letter from the Duke to Lord Stanley, 19 Feb., 1846. 
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dissimilar. Their paths from this time diverged ; 
and every day the difference between their views 
grew wider. It was to Sir James a source of deep 
regret ; he seldom alluded to the circumstance, but 
never without manifest pain. There had never 
been in his mind any germ of jealousy towards Lord 
Stanley. While yet both were members of a 
Whig Cabinet, he had looked to him as the person 
whom he should most like to see occupying the post 
of leader. lis admiration for the talents of his 
friend were unbounded ; and he long believed him 
destined to he the successor of Sir R. Peel. For 
himself, he never cherished any aspiration of the 
kind; and when others would have flattered him 
subsequently with the suggestion of his fitness to 
hold the first place in affairs, he always put it aside 
in a way calculated to discourage its repetition. 

The remainder of his term of office was divided 
between a vigilant superintendence of the measures 
for the relief of distress, and the endeavour to carry 
through Parliament a number of Bills, to which he 
attached importance. On the 8th February, we find 
him writing with reference to the former. 


“On mixed considerations of policy and of principle, we 
have determined not to adopt the suggestion of introducing 
into Ireland, in any shape, Out-door Belief to be levied by a 
Rate. * © © Mr— desires under temporary pressure 
to extend the permanent operation of the Poor Law. For the 
aake of Ireland I dread any such extension ; and J should be- 
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tray the great, interests committed to my care, if I were hur- 
ried by the impulse of the moment into the adoption of 
measures, which I know to be pernicious, and which, when 
once enacted, will not easily be repealed. If it should trans- 
pire, that any such proposal emanated from the Poor Law 
Commission, O'Connell would seize on it instantly ; for in his 
sense it is more sweeping than Fixity of Tenure; and in the 
present temper of the English and Scotch members, they 
would not give one farthing of public money for the relief of 
Irish distress [except by way of advance] on thie condition : 
but my belief is, such measures would undermine the British 
connection with Ireland, and while apparently they saved some 
English money, in the end they would entail irremodiable 
mischief. 

“You must postpone grants, even in kind, as long a8 you 
can; you must obtain as much of local contribution 28 you 
can extract from poverty and hbard-heartcdness combined; 
you must endeavour to induce the Lord Chancellor, on 
estates under Chancery management, to meet aide from the 
public purse, with donations from trust property; you 
oust encourage public works to the utmost, and stimulate the 
general employmext of Jabour; but avoid, sbove all things, 
any extension of the principle of the Poor Law, or any ad- 
mission of the elaim of the able-bodied to relief out of rate in 
any shape or under any disguise. 

* Mr —— appears to me wild on this subject: he is most 
honest ; but if left to himself he would ruin his own property, 
and all the landlords of Ireland into the bargain. 

“J shall be glad to hear from you occasionally. I take the 
deepest interest in the measures which are necessary to en. 
counter the present difficulty, without at the same time inflict- 

VOL. It. 29 
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1816, ing any permanent injury on Ireland. On the contrary, if 
the measures be well devised and steadily executed, they may 
‘be rendered conducive to the future welfare of that country. 
‘You are taking a prominent part in a most difficult operation 
of civil government, and success will amply reward all the 
anxiety and trouble.” 


This was the negative side of his policy; but 
there was also the positive. It entered not into his 
contemplation that the people should be suffered to 
starve; but in his view a great and exceptionalcalamity 
should be met by proportionate but exceptional means, 
and the permanent law of relief ought not to be strain- 
ed, to endure a burthen it was never intended to bear. 
He wished that the sense of direct dependence upon 
the bounty of Government should be brought home 
to every poor man’s door, and that he should be 
made to feel he was not forsaken in his hour of need. 
Between the free nid of the State thus temporarily 
given, and the initiation of a system of indiscrimi- 
nate out-door relief under the Poor Law, he saw 

Pokey zat that there was the widest difference. Ie felt that 
rehch, the one was just and wise ; he believed that the other 
would end in the ruin of industry and property, if 
introduced suddenly, and at a time of all others 
most unfortunate for trying the experiment. There- 
fore it was that he resisted all importunity to alter 
the law of local relief, aud instituted instead a Relief 
Commission, to whom directions were given, to pro- 
vide whatever amount of food in the distressed 
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districts might be found necessary, to stimulate the 1246. 
formation of local committees and charitable associa- 

tions, to co-operate with each and every existing 

body that seemed disposed to bear help, and through 

the instrumentality of its own subordinates, to do 

in the name of the Executive, whatever the Poor 

Law or local charity should Jeave undone. The 
general idea of the scheme we have in his own 
words :— 


“T hope in a day or two to send an official letter to the Eriol 
Lord-Lieutenant, which contains the detaila of the new ruory. 
arrangement of the functions of the [Relief] Commission. 
The relief rendered necessary in this temporary exigency, will 
be kept as much as possible distinct from Poor Law, and no 
permanent alteration of the law iteclf will be carried under 
cover of this passing necessity. I prefer however the investi- 
gation of alleged destitution on the spot; and that commu- 
nieations with local boards and committees on the subject 
of the relief to be granted, shall b econducted by Assistant 
Commissioners. * * ® You had better be on the out-look for 
fit persons, either barristers or country gentlemen, who would 
hold ad interim appointments for this special service, which 
will be of short duration. Roman Catholics would have an 
advantage everywhere, except in the North of Ireland. * * * 
Oar object is to limit aid to the utmost, to save the people 
from starving, but not to render reliance on the public puree 
av attractive habit. Want must be extreme and very severe, 
before gifts oven in kind can be administered with prudence. 
Firmness therefore in resisting local pressure, and acuteness 
in ascertaining the real truth by inquiry amidst clouds of mis- 
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1846. representation, are the qualities most necessary. You will 
not find them easily in Ireland; but I am unwilling to send 
over Englishmen, if it can be avoided. Let me hear from 
you, when you have seen my official letter, directing the 
reconstruction of the Commission, and freely point out any 
imperfections or errors in the arrangements which may occur 
to you. It is not possible to frame a faultleas plan for an 
operation so anomalous and extraordinary, as that which we 
are suddenly driven to conduct." 


Dittelty of The difficulties of exccuting what was thus 
domands for planned, proved greater than had been foreseen. 
Conflicting views formed generally upon very partial 
observation of the actual state of things impelled 
many, who meant well, to thwart and hinder rather 
than promote the organization which was required. 
Vague notions spread amongst the people, that the 
Government had undertaken to feed them: and when 
disappointed in the summary fulfilment of their 
expectations, they suspected those who were acting 
under orders, of negligence or caprice, and sometimes 
of stilt graver faults. ‘The Relief Commission natur- 
ally acted with extreme reserve, when they knew that 
the demands which would be made on them were 
boundless, and frequently most importunate when 
the pressing need was loast. Not much was done 
apparently during the first few weeks; and mean- 
time what remained of the perishing food of the 
peasantry rapidly disappeared, and the long-dreaded 
horrors of famine seemed to be at hand. The Home 
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Secretary grew uneasy at the slow progress made in 
the realization of what he had designed ; and he wrote 
confidentially on the 16th March to onc whom he 
knew he could rely upon for accurate in formation :— 


“The atate of affairs in Ireland begins to give me much 
anxiety. Ihave endeavoured by timely and minute instructions 
to provide for this emergency, which 1 had long foreseen; but 
I fear that the execution of these instructions has been post- 
poned, and thst the previous arrangements, which I bad hoped 
would have been completed before the pressure of famine 
came upon vs, will be outstripped by the rapid advance of 
this calamity. The credit given to the Irish Government in 
various shapes is ample. The amendments suggested for en- 
larging the powers of the Public Works Acta have, become 
law. If additional means are wanting, we aro ready to sup- 
ply them. In the course of this week, I hope to pass the 
Fever Bill: but we still hear of increasing distress, and as 
yet of no active assistance from public funds for its relief. 
Have the depdta been established of Indian corn and grain 
to be given in exchange for s task of work ? Have the precau- 
tions been taken which I pointed out in my letter of the 26th 
of November, for securing a supply of seed potatoes? Have 
those instructions generally been executed? If not, what 
better measures have been adopted in their atead? I wish 
to hear from you, how matters really stand at the present 
moment. It is vain to send instructions from hence. Every- 
thing depends on the vigour and promptitude with which they 
are executed. I am afraid that there is some hitch in the 
execution, the precise nature of which I have beon unable to 
ascertain: for it appears to me that we have endless writings 
and deliberations, but nothing is done, and uo relief or pecu- 
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1846, niary assistance has as yet been practically given. Pray ex- 
plain to me confidentially what ia the cause of this delay ; and 
suggest to me the measures which are necessary to obviate it. 
‘We ahall be brought to disgrace, if any general calamity en- 
sue, and if we are found atill unprepared. 

“Pray let me hear from you without delay, and state fully 
your opinion both as to whet has been done, and as to what 
ought to be done. 

“You may be certain that I will make no improper use of 
tho most free communication of your opinion.” 

Motion of In the House of Commons the same argu- 
Serope, ments were urged as had been used out-of-doors in 
favour of out-door relief under the Poor Law; and 
Mr Poulett Scrope moved, as an instruction to the 
Committee on the Fever Bill, that the Guardians be 
empowered to give relief in food to all who might 
require it, as the best means of preventing the 
spread of fever. The Home Secretary entered 
at great length into the policy of the Govern- 
ment. They were prepared to ask for votes of 
upwards of £400,000 to be spent in wages for 
works of various kinds of improvement. They had 
taken steps to secure a supply of Indian corn where 
it was most needed; and the Fever Bill would 
provide promptly the means of relieving the misery 
eaused by epidemic disease. How ought the expense 
of all these measures to be met ? His belief was that 
the evils, however great, were temporary, and if 
temporary, they ought to be met by a temporary 
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remedy. Hesaid they ought to be met by aid from the 
public exchequer. It was not aid from England; it 
was not generosity: he denied that altogether. Ire- 
land contributed to the gencral taxation; and when 
the peculiar circnmstances of that country were con- 
sidered, it must be allowed that she contributed her 
fair and just quota. Her misfortune onght to be 
alleviated by assistance from the public purse. It 
was not a dole given by England to Ireland. It was 
from the resources of the United Kingdom, of which 
she was an integral part, that aid was to come. Ile 
hoped that the spirit evinced hy the United Parlia- 
ment would have its effect upon the mind of Ircland. 
Tt had been said by some that England’s infirmity 
was Ireland’s opportunity. It would not hereafter 
be denied, he hoped, that Ireland’s infirmity had 
proved to be England’s opportunity. An eager 
sympathy had been shown in England for her suffer- 
ings, and an earnest desire to allay them. Le 
strongly objected, however, to altering permanently 
the Irish Poor Law, and throwing upon local rates 
the entire burthen of relief, at a season of un- 
looked-for pressure. Some had suggested a Labour 
Rate, others out-door relief in the shape of food : 
but either would be most unwise. For centuries 
the right of the able-bodied to relief had existed in 
England; but hitherto it was unknown in Ircland. 
Alme-giving, as a practice, was encouraged by the 
Roman Catholic religion to a great extent; and 
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unmarried priests had devoted the chief-part of their 
lives to visiting the sick and relieving the necessitous. 
But regard ought to be had to the differences and 
peculiarities of the two countries before legislating 
in the samo way for both. His conviction was, that 
if at such a time a total change were made in the 
mode and extent of local relief, the consequences 
would be a great aggravation of the mischief they 
meant to allay. If they lifted the flood-gates of 
local relief, a torrent of pauperism would overflow 
the land ; and the effects would be not only destruc- 
tive of the interests of the owners of property, but of 
the moral habits of the labouring population. 

While urgent and anxious, he was not disposed 
to undervalue the exertions that were made, when he 
understood what had been done ; or inconsiderate in 
dealing with those who were placed in a most diffi- 
cult position. On the contrary, he seemed to take 
especial plessure in “ backing up,” as he used to call 
it, “every man who he saw had the heart and head 
to do his duty ;” and he sought to make him feel 
that he would be sustained thoroughly and cordially, 
whenever he was in the right. A fortnight later he 
wrote, — 


“ All the recent arrangements which have been made in 
Dublin appear to me judicious; and 1 hope that the Fever 
Bill, which I have extended in conformity with your advice, 
will work well. The Board is constituted exactly as I could 
have wished. * * * You have decided rightly in appoint- 
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ing Mr Ball; and if Mr Sharman Crawford’s son be as honest 1816, 
a hie father, he will serve you faithfully. Before you finally 

decide, you might consult Lord Lincoln confidentially. Your 

letters to me are useful; and I have pleasure in hearing from 

you. From time to time let me know how you are going on. 

T am well aware, however, of the pressure on your time.” 


The system of extra relief, once fairly set in mo- 
tion, answered its purpose well. It did not, and 
could not, prevent wide-spread suffering ; and it had 
not promised to do so. But it afforded for the time 
being, a provident mitigation of many evils ; and be- 
fore quitting office, Sir James had the satisfaction of 
congratulating those who were locally engaged in a 
difficult task, upon its general success. 


“T am obliged to you for your letter, which anticipated 
my wishes, and which contains the exact information I re- 
quired. 

“Tt is some consolation to hope that our efforts have 
not been fruitless, and that they have mitigated a great 
national misfortune. The difficulties, however, are not sur- 
mounted ; and the time is approaching when more permanent 
remedies must be applied. In the mean while your exertions 
oust not be relaxed.” &c. &e. 


Every pause in the protracted discussions of the Aes in 
Corn Importation Bill, was filled up with controver- Worthowe. 
sies of minor moment, but not always of less asperity. 

For every local abuse the Home Secretary was called 
to account; and for every case of aggravated local 


distress it was sought to make him responsible. In 
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reply to a question put by Mr Wakley; at the close 
of the previous Session, as to the employment of the 
inmates of the workhouse at Andover, in crushing 
bones, @ species of work out of which the most re- 
pulsive and painful practices were said to have 
arisen, — he had expressed his unwillingness to 
believe that anything of the kind existed; but 
added that he should not lose an hour in making the 
fullest inquiry. He had accordingly sent for the 
Assistant Commissioner of the district, and personally 
interrogated him on the subject. He found, to his 
surprise, that the practice complained of, extensively 
prevailed in the Southern counties ; and his first im- 
pulse was to direct the issue of an immediate order for 
its suppression. Onc of the chief Commissioners, who 
happened to be present at the interview, suggested 
that the sudden suppression of the practice was likely 
to be unpopular with the guardians of many agricul- 
tara] Unions, where bone dust was valued highly for 
manure. Sir James overruled this objection; and 
insisted that public feeling would never suffer such a 
mode of workhouse employment to be continued. It 
was in consequence interdicted thenceforth univer- 
sally. In the progress of the inquiry, however, 
much conflict of opinion and much controversy 
as to matters of fact arose, between the central and 
local authorities; the master of the workhouse at 
Andover was dismissed, and subsequently the Assist- 
ant Commissioner. Ascribing his removal to a sug- 
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gestion from the Home Office (in which he was 
wholly mistaken), Mr Parker placed in the hands 
of his friends his own version of the affair, in 
which he gave extracts from confidential papers ; 
and when the subject came before the House on the 
6th March, he authorized Mr Christie to read a 
minute he had privately made, of the alleged convers- 
ation at the Home Office before referred to, wherein 
he averred that Sir James had, in the presence of Sir 
E. Head, proposed to suppress the fact of his having 
received a written report, proving the sanction given 
hy the Poor Law Board to the practice of crushing 
bones by pauper labour; and further, that he had 
undertaken to tell the House of Commons that 
the report he had received was an oral one. In 
the temper of men’s minds at the moment there 
were no charges, however improbable, that would not 
have been eagerly caught at. The imputation of 
official falsehood was boisterously checred, and the 
air of contemptuous indifference with which it was 
met by the Minister, inflamed the bitterness of his 
assailants. He replied disdainfully, that his memory 
contained no trace whatever of the words attributed 
to him; but that reference might be made to Sir 
Edmund Head, who was present on the occasion. 
He took for granted, the word of no man holding the 
position of Secretary of State, would be lightly ques- 
tioned by the House, if for no other reason than the 
somewhat serious difficulty they would find in the 
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1%, transaction of any portion of the public business, if 
the opposite presumption were entertained; and 
finally, that upon the propriety or fairness of pro- 
ducing publicly, a note of a confidential convers- 
ation that had taken place some months before, 
without notice, or giving him the opportunity of 
consulting the only other person who was said to 
be present, he should not stoop to comment. A 
long and dreary night was wasted in discussing 
Mr Etwall’s motion for a committee, and an 
amendment by Mr Christie—that the cause of Mr 
Parker’s removal should be inquired into. To the 
former Sir James assented ; the latter he withstood. 
as interfering with the discretion of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and thereby relieving them from a 
part of their executive responsibility. It was how- 
ever carried in a thin House by a majority of twenty- 
three, the Whigs voting in the minority. Sir E. Head, 
on being referred to, denied the accuracy of the 
version given of the conversation, and cleared the 
Home Secretary from the imputations cast upon 
him. Mr Christie subsequently expressed his regret 
for the charges he had been induced to make on the 
authority of Mr Parker; and Sir James said that he 
should henceforth dismiss the matter from his recol- 
lection. 

Desth of Amid the cares and distractions of official and 
Mattnow” parliamentary life, the news reached him from Cum- 
berland, that his once intimate and still honoured 
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friend, the Rev. R. Matthews, was no‘more. ‘To 186 
his surviving sister Sir James addressed the following 
letter of condolence :— 


“Whitehall, 1st April, 1846. 
“My pean Mapau— 
“TI cannot fail to offer to you my sincere and 
heartfelt condolence on the death of your lamented brother. 
“ Of late years I have been deprived of the pleasure of 
his society: but no length of time or change of circumstances 
has absted in the least my respect for his character: and I 
remember with mournful pleasure the many happy days which 
I have passed in bis company, at your hospitable house, 
“hear also that our old friend Dr Fletcher is no more. 
The loss of two such men in one neighbourhood, in so short a 
time, is quite irreparable. You will pardon me for thus 
obtruding on you: but 1 could not bear the thought that 
you should believe I was indifferent to the loss of so kind a 
friend as your late brother. 
“TI am, with sincere regard, 
“ My dear Madam, 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“3.8. G. Geanam.” 


He also wrote to Mrs Fletcher a kind and touch- Death of Dr 
ing letter of condolence, in which he recalled the 
happy days spent under her roof. A monument in 
bronze, by Hardman, in the Cathedral of Carlisle, 
records the features of the worthy chancellor, and 
preserves the memory of his unobtrusive worth. 

The second reading of the Corn Bill in the 
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1846. House of Lords, as had been foretold in the 7¥mes, 
was moved by the Duke of Wellington. It was his 
last act as leader of the Conservative party; and 
opposed though it was to the feelings of the great 
majority of those who for many years had been 
swayed by his counsel, he was nevertheless able to 
secure its success. There appeared on the division 
to be 211 in favour of the menosure, ond but 164 
against it, Thus ended one of the greatest contro- 
versics recorded in our parliamentary annals, The 
Protectionists were defeated, as they said, because 
they had been betrayed; and they Jost no time in 
exacting the penalty which they regarded as due. 

Hated Jn March, Government had asked the sanction of 
festion to the Commons to a measure for the more effectual 
. * Protection of Life in Ircland, which, with few dis- 
sentients, had already been passed by the Lords. 
During 1845, agrarian crime had fearfully increased 
in several counties, while the residue of the country 
romained peacenble. Reverting to the ancient prin- 
ciple of Saxon law, whereby a disorderly hundred or 
bailiwick was amerced as a penalty for its offences, 
as well as to provide means of compensation for the 
sufferers,—Ministers proposed that the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant should have power to proclaim any district 
where sgrarianism prevailed, and to charge the 
expense of additional stipendiary magistrates and 
police upon the occupiers of Jand therein. In addi- 
tion to this penal assessment, the land-holders of the 
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disturhed locality, were likewise to be held liable to 
pay compensation to the families of those whose 
persons or properties had been injured. There was 
also a clause, prohibiting persons from being out of 
their dwellings during the night without sufficient 
cause, The Home Secretary introduced the measure, 
as one which Government would fain have avoided, 
but which the earnest importunities of men of all 
classes in Ireland, and their own conviction of public 
duty, forbade them to withhold. For five years they 
had governed the country without asking for any 
extraordinary powers. Thoso they now asked for 
were, he owned with deep regret, unusual and extra- 
constitutional. But what were they to do? The 
lives of persons of all ranks and of all creeds were 
daily placed in jeopardy. Politics and religion 
seemed to have nothing to do with the wild work of 
revenge ; and nzither social worth nor party leanings 
appeared to make any difference in the fate of the 
secretly condemned. He cited many painful in- 
stances ; and asked whether any Administration 
would be justified in permitting such a state of 
things to continue, without making some attempt 
to control it? As compared with the Coercion 
Act of 1833, the provisions of the bill must be 
admitted to be mild. The ordinary tribunals would 
still dispose of every accusation ; and no man would 
be subjected to punishment, until condemned by a 
jury of his neighbours. Mr O'Connell admitted the 
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candid and conciliatory tone of the right hon. 
baronet, but objected to the measure. While it 
sought to repress the consequences of agrarian dis- 
content, it failed to touch the causes. He dwelt 
with much force and feeling, on the prevalence of 
wholesale eviction, and the oppressive misuse of 
Power, as exercised in many instances, by the owners 
of land or their agents. Government had confessed, 
that but for the passions excited by agrarian griev- 
ances, Ireland must be regarded as tranquil. Three 
years before they had issued a commission, specially 
to inquire into the relations between landlord and 
tenant, but no legislation had taken place in con- 
sequence of its report. This was the seventh Coercion 
Act since the Union ; it was surely time to try some 
remedial policy of a comprehensive nature. He 
would limit the landlords’ power of eviction where 
leases did not exist; and he would extend to the 
whole of Ircland the tenant right of Ulster. Mr 
Osborne complimented the Home Secretary on 
the tone and temper of his speech; but declared 
himself averse from any further measure of coercion 
until some effectual attempt had been made to 
yemove the grievances complained of by the peas- 
antry. Mr Sydney Herbert defended the bill; and 
Lord J. Russell would not oppose the first reading, 
but left himself free as to the course he should take 
ata future stage, with regard to some of its more 
important provisions. The hint thus given was not 
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Jost on the various inal-content sections, into which 146. 
parties were then broken up: and in due time it 
ripened into action, fatal uot only to the measure, 

but to the Administration. Lord George Bentinck 

and his friends supported the first reading, which 

was affirmed by 274 to 125. 

The socond reading was not moved by Lord Debate on 
Lincoln, Secretary for Ireland, till the 8th June. roading. 
Sir W. Somerville then proposed the rejection of the 
bill upon the ground that it would not effect the end 
designed, and that Ministers by their dilatoriness in 
pressing it, had shown that they had no genuine 
conviction of its necessity. Mr Osborne, Mr Sheil, 
and other members having taken the same view, 
Lord George Bentinck announced on the part of 
himself and his friends, that though they would have 
been ready to redeem their pledge given before 
Easter, to support the measure if Government had. 
satisfied them that they really believed it to be in- 
dispensable, they would not grant oxtra constitu- 
tional powers to men, who had given so little proof 
of sincerity. The bill had come down from the 
Lords on the 13th March. Jt was not read a first 
time until the lst May; and since then noarly six 
weeks had elapsed, in which no further steps had been 
taken. He reviewed the course of public Iusincas, 
and charged Ministers with having suffered other mat- 
ters beside the Corn Bill to be proceeded with. “ They 
had shown no earnestness on the subject. The easus 
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168. feederig was therefore clear, end the time had come 
when he was no longer bound to give his support. 

“ The sooner therefore they kicked out the bill, and 

her Majesty’s Ministers with it, the better. He 

would have preferred an amendment, which took the 

shape of a direct vote of want of confidence; but if 

he could believe any pledge given by gentlemen on 

the Treasury bench, he must conclude, that when they 

found themselves no longer able to carry the Govern- 

ment measures, they would think it time to retire. 

Tord The first Minister used to say that he would not 
Gerdes consent to be a Minister on sufferance ; but he must 
°R fa, be blinded indeed by the flattery of those around 
him, if he had not learnt that he was now a Minister 

on sufferance, tossed from one side to the other, some- 

times depending on hon. gentlemen opposite, some- 

times depending on his (Lord G. Bentinck’s) friends, 
supported cordially by none but his forty paid jani- 

saries, and some seventy other renegades, one half of 

whom while they supported him, expressed theirshame 

at doing so. When this was the state of the Govern- 

ment, it was high time for men to speak out, and to 

inatk their sense of the conduct that had been pur- 

sued. Sir R. Peel had told them, that with regard to 

the repeal of the Corn Law, there was nothing humili- 

ating in the course he had pursued ; for that it would 

have been base and dishonest in him, and inconsist. 

ent with his duty to his Sovereign, if he bad con- 

cealed his opinions after he had changed them ; but 
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he (Lord Gr Bentinck) had lived Iong enough, he 1846. 
was sorry to say, to remember, and to remember 
with deep and heartfelt sorrow, the time when Sir R. 
Peel chased and hunted an illustrious relative of his 
to death ; and when he stated that he could not sup- 
port his ministry, because he had changed no opinion, 
and could not therefore support a Government which 
would promote the carrying of Emancipation. Yet 
in 1829 he told the House, that he had changed his 
opinions on that subject in 1$25, and that he had 
communicated that change of opinion to the Earl of 
Liverpool. ‘The country he believed would not for- 
give the same crime twice, in the samc man. A 
second time had the right hon. baronet insulted the 
honour of Parliament, and of the country ; and it was 
now time that atonement should be made to the 
betrayed constituencies of the Empire. The time was 
come when those opposite, who had been glad to 
avail themselves of the treason while they despised 
the traitor, having secured the success of the mea- 
snres they had consistently supported, would mark 
their sense of the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment, and would show that they, no more than he 
and his friends, approved of the conduct of Min- 
isters.” 

The excitement caused by this outpouring of The Pees 
long-treasured resentment has seldom been equalled ; fince. 
and when Sir Robert Peel rose to reply, the political 
economy of the Corn Bill, and the preedial policy 
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which was the nominal subject of debate, were for 
the moment forgotten ; and men listened with breath- 
less attention, to hear what the falling Minister had 
to say upon the personal question, that for nine- 
teen years had in private been discussed by every 
politician in England, excepting him. His features 
painfully betrayed the depth of his emotion ; and all 
his practised mastery of the art of outward equa- 
vimity, failed to disguise his nervous anxiety, during 
the utterance of his defence. This is not the place 
to discuss its merits ; still more irrelevant would be 
any analysis of the further stages of the controversy, 
in which Mr Disracli, as the friend of Lord George 
Bentinck, bore a memorable part. Few perhaps 
will dissent however from the opinion, that Sir R. 
Peel would have done better, had he met the charge 
with a simple and carnest denial, and appealed to 
the generosity and justice of those who heard him, to 
say whether it was fair, that he should thus be called 
on suddenly to defend his reputation, by one who 
had accepted his leadership, and called him political 
friend for many years. The good feeling of men ofall 
parties would have gone with him in this ; and the fact 
that Mr Canning’s son actually held office under him, 
would have had its weight with them. But Sir R. Peel 
lived and died in the political faith as it is in Hansard, 
and out of that superstition, he could not move. In- 
stead of striking out boldly and swimming for his life, 
he clutched in his agony at the floating shreds of his 
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own old speeches, and they sank under him. Men 
who loved him not, and who were filled with un- 
spent anger at his recent change on the Corn Law, 
listened with pain and vexation to his elaborate plead- 
ings against the probability of his having abetted the 
death of Mr Canning; and to his inferences, from the 
omission of particular words in a report corrected at 
the time by himself, that they had never been spoken.* 
On the other hand, there are names missing in the 
division list, of men who could not bring themselves 
to lend a seeming sanction to the implacable hate of 
Lord G. Bentinck, or to the ruthless lauguage in 
which he gave vent to it. ‘The episode however did 
not last long, and the perplexed and desultory dis- 
cussion of preediul outrages, old coercion acts, minis- 
terial inconsistencies, and party recriminations, was 
languidly resumed. ‘The Whig leaders declared that 
they would vote against the bill; and Lord J. Rus- 
sell, regarding the long account between parties on 
the subject of free trade as about to close, expressea 
his regret that the men, who in 1841 had driven hin 
and his colleagues from power, for proposing an eight 
shilling duty, now that they were compelled to go 
so much further themselves, had not the grace to 
admit how much they had been in the wrong. He 


© Mr Disraeli not only produced another report from the 
4firror of Parliament, in which the alleged expressions oc- 
curred, but cited Sir E. Knatchbull’s pointed reply in debate, 
which Sir R. Peel had forgotten. 
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reverted especially to the speech of Sir J. Graham 
on the eve of Lord Melbourne's fall ; and hoped that, 
though late, he would make amends for it. In 
reply to this appeal, Sir J. Graham said,— 


“T have bad the honour of a long sequaintance with the 
noble Lord, and I thought I fully appreciated his character. 
T knew him to be bold, and I had fancied that he was gener- 
ous. I was slow to believe that in hie bosom there was any 
dark recess where angry resentmenta were cherished, which 
lapse of time could not mitigate, and public duty could not 
restrain, when public interests required the sacrifice. I em 
still unwilling to believe that I have fallen into 4 mistake. 
But the noble Lord says that I am wanting in fairness—that 
while I have changed my opinions, I have not done justice to 
his former colleagues by withdrawing the language which I 
held when opposed to them. I am not prepared to defend any 
particular expressions which I msy have used in debate. It 
is possible my opinions, honestly entertained, might have been 
conveyed in more appropriate Isngunge ; but that I have done 
injustice to the noble Lord or bis colleagues, I do not feel 
myself called upon to acknowledge. If I had felt that any 
such retraction was justly due, I should not be unwilling to 
make it, Iam anxious to avoid saying a word that can tend 
to increase irritation or protract discussion; but when the 
noble Lord says that I, and those with whom I act, overthrew 
8 Government whose principles and measures we subsequently 
adopted, he must permit me to remind him, that he overthrew 
the Government of Sir R. Peel, in 1835, by carrying a resolution 
ia this House, in reference to the appropriation of the property 
of the Church of Ireland, or a certain portion of it, to secular 
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purposes; that he proposed when in office for some time, to act 
on the principle of that resolution ; and that at last he abandon- 
ed it, in a manner which I will not characterize, because more 
‘severe expressions were applied to that abandonment, by some 
of those who are now followers of the noble Lord, than I 
should choose to employ. Then as to free trade in corn, 

though those with whom I act have changed their views on 
this particular doctrine, yet the noble Lord and those with 
whom he acts were as sudden converts, and under very suspi- 
cious circumstances. Let any gentleman read the speech of 
the right hon. member for Taunton of 1840, on Mr Ewart’a 
motion as to sugar, and he will there see laid down, the dis- 
tinction between free-labour and slave-labour sugar, more 
broadly and distinctly than it ever since has been. The acts 
of a Government must be taken in connection with the declar- 
ations of its chief. With regard to the free importation of 
corn, what were the declarations of Lord Melbourne? Did 
he not, up to the very last year of his Administration, contend 
‘that any change whatever was especially objectionable, and 
that the notion of introducing free trade in corn into this 
country, was to bo regarded as insanity ? It was not'till Lord 
Melbourne's Government was on the eve of dissolution, when 
power had departed from it, that the principle of free trade 
was enunciated by them, as the principle of their Government : 
and there is this difference between the conduct of myself 
and my colleagues, and of the noble Lord and his colleagues,—- 
we, in changing our views, have given effect to a principle, 
which we believe to be indispensably necessary to the welfare 
and happiness af the community, by the sacrifice of our per- 
sonal interests and feelings, and by the sacrifice of power ;—- 

the noble Lord and his colleagues changed not less suddenly 
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ise, than we did; but by their change of opinions they sought, as 
I contend, the maintenance of their Administration, and the 
discomfiture of their political adversaries. Under these cir- 
cumstances, any retractation of opinion is quite impossible, 
though the particular form of expressions which I may have 
Coraperiaon used in debate, might not have been justifiable. The hon. mem- 
with former ber for Bath (Mr Rocbuck) has adverted to the measure pro- 
euactments. yoged in previous years, similar in effect and tendency to that 
which is now befure the House, for the protection of life in 
Ireland. There can be no question that the measure intro- 

duced by Lord Grey, in 1834, was infinitely more stringent 

thau that which we are now debating. That, which was doubt- 

Jess an unconstitutional measure, was proposed from a deep 
conviction of its neceasity. Lord Holland concurred in the Act 

of 1838, by which trial by court-martial was substituted for 

trial by jury: 80 did Lord Althorp; so did Lord Brougham. 

‘My right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel), when he conducted the affaira 

of Treland in 1885, governed without a measure of this deacrip- 

tion. The courts-martial had ceased, and nothing but the or- 

dinary law of the land was in operation. Lord Melbourne pro- 

posed a mensure less stringeut than that of 1838, but more 
atringent than the present bill. The variations have been point- 

edout. The right of domiciliary visit was given in the Act of 

1885 : no such power is given by the bill now before the House. 

‘The Lord-Licutenant besides was empowered to select a judge 

who should try offences under the Act: what are the pro- 
visions of the present bill? Parties can be bailed on spplica- 

tion to a single magistrate, and the Lord-Lieutenant has 

power to order the liberation of a party before trial, if be sea 

cause, even though he stands committed. But who is to be 

the judge? Not one selected by the Executive Government, 
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but one of tha twelve judges of sesize. The case must go 
before the grand jury in the first instance, and must be tried 
by a potty jury at the assize. It is assumed that traneporta- 
tion under this bill is the penslty for offences. It ie the 
maximum penalty, which can only be awarded by one of the 
twelve judges of Ireland,"on his responsibility. The whole 
machinery of this bill, I undertake, on going into committee, 
to demonstrate, is infinitely less stringent than the provisions 
of the Act of 1835. I have been reminded that in the course 
of this Session, I myself have declared, that with reference to 
the people of Irclaud, we ought to legislate with a view to 
their feelings, their wishes, and even their prejudices. The 
hon."member (Mr Roebuck) and others lave referred to this 
sentiment with commendation; and some gentleman said 
that similar expressions had been used by Mr Fox. The 
last surviving colleague of Mr Fox is Lord Lansdowno; and I 
cannot be deceived as to his sentiments on this subject. It 
ig not regular to refer to what occurs elsewhere; but I was 
present, and myself heard Lord Lansdowne say that the ne- 
cessity of this measure was fully established—that whatever 
measures of conciliation might be introduced, social or politi- 
cal, it was absolutely necessary that this measure should be 
their precursor; and he gave his unqualified support to the 
second reading, although he observed that there were some 
minor details which might require amendment. Lord Mel- 
‘bourne had expressed the strongest opinion, in a letter to tho 
secretary of the Repeal Association, that the measure had 
‘been too long delayed, and ought to be immediately pressed 
forward. Yet now we are told by gentlemen opposite, that 
this is an unconstitutional bill, and that its suthora are un- 
deserving the confidence of Parliament. Notwithstanding 
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many difficulties, we have for five years conducted the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, without asking Parliament to grant us 
any extraordinary powers. Charged with the maintenance of 
peace in that country, under the most adverse circumstances, 
and knowing that our power would be shaken to its founda- 
tion by our commercial policy, we have not shrunk from the 
responsibility of proposing this measure. To have done 50 
lightly, would have been inexcusable : having proposed it from 
a conviction of its necessity, to shrink now would be ignomin- 
ious and base. Be the consequences therefore what they may, 
we are determined not to deviate from the course we have 
deliberately decided on.” 

The struggle ended in a division, which left 
Ministers in a minority of 78. Including pairs, 
243 voted for the bill, and 316 against it. Sixty 
Conservatives and thirty Liberals were absent. On 
the following day, when the Cabinet met, they 
unanimously agreed to resign. It has been said by 
some, that to the last, they had clung to the hope 
of weathering the Parliamentary storm ; and that the 
decisive defeat of the 25th of June was a disappoint- 
ment and a surprise. This certainly was not the case, 
as far as the leading members of the Government 
were concerned. From the time they resolved to 
undertake the settlement of the Corn Law question, 
they never disguised from themselves or from those 
who shared their private confidence, that they were 
thereby hastening the dissolution of the party bonds, 
that hitherto had held together the Conservative 
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majority of 1841; and in the speech delivered by 16. 
Sir Robert Peel on the 29th of June, announcing 

his surrender of power, he stated distinctly, that 
whatever the result of the recent division had been, 

he had made up his mind to relinquish office at the 

close of the Session. In this determination Sir J. 
Graham and his other colleagues entirely concurred. 

In their subsequent views and expectations they may 

have differed; but on this point no difference provailed. 
However bitterly they may have felt the severity 

with which they were treated, collectively and indi- 
vidually, by those who censured their change of 
opinions, no word of complaint or reproach escaped 

their lips. They did not affect to conceal their 
opinion, that they had been at the last overthrown 

as a Government by an anomalous combination of 
parties, having nothing in common but the desire of 

their humiliation. But they certainly betrayed this 
feeling by no unworthy or undignified expression ; 

and as they would have been prepared a few weeks Peclites in- 
later, to give place without a struggle to the Whigs, tewhe 
so now they learned without surprise, that three of 

their number, Lord Dalhousie, Mr Sidney Herbert, 

and Lord Lincoln, were invited to form part of the 

new Administration. The offer was indeed declined, 

but in such terms as implied no surviving sense of 
antagonism, between those who made it, and those 

by whom it was refused. The subsequent disclaimer 

by the new Premier, of any intention to re-open the 
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question of the Irish Church, tended still further to 
conciliate the support, which the ex-Ministers in- 
timated their willingness to give, as independent 
members of the House. They took their seats once 
more in opposition, Sir Robert Peel and most of 
his late colleagues on the front Bench where they 
used formerly to sit, but where now they found be- 
side them for the first time, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr 
Disracli, and others, who had become the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the Protectionists in the Com- 
mons. 

Sir James on re-entering the House, on the 13th 
of July, took his seat on the fourth bench, to the left 
of the Speaker's chair, thus severing himself in appear- 
ance, although not in reality, from his late associates. 
The position he thus chose for himself, was variously 
interpreted, by those who understood but little of his 
feelings. Ile made no secret of his opinion, that the 
Whigs had acted ill, in thus allying themselves for 
the moment with the Protectionists to hasten the 
overthrow of an Administration, which they must 
have known was doomed. But he admitted that it 
made little difference whether their fate were then 
decided, or upon some other pretext, on some other 
day. The Conservative party was broken up; and 
no sacrifices which he or others could have made of 
health, or time, or self-respect, could avail to restore 
its unity. He felt that he and his friends had not 
spared the Whigs in their day of trouble; and he 
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hardly expected, perhaps, to be spared by them. 186. 
But all was over now, and for the future he would 

take a line of his own, forgetting as fast as he could 

old quarrels and enmities, and letting it be under- 
stood, that he no longer wore the uniform of either 
party. 

Tn his speech on quitting office, Sir R. Peel paid 
a warm tribute to the varied talents of the late 
Home Secretary, and to the eminent services ren- 
dered by him to the Administration, by declaring 
that without his untirmg aid, it would have been 
impossible to have carried on so long the business of 
the Government. He left behind him several mea- 
sures ready to be submitted to Parliament, in whose 
preparation he had spent much time and labour. 
Of these the most intportant, perhaps, was the County 
Courts’ bill, the details of which he had matured in 
concert with the late Mr Beytoun, who then held 
the situation of counsel to the department. 

The interest Sir James took in the progress of 
affairs in Ireland, and in the measures which he had 
originated there did not cewe with his performance 
of official duties. To one who had heen actively 
engaged in the local administration, he thus wrote :— 


“Tam gratified by the kindness of your letter, but you 13th July. 
owe nothing to me. * * * In a private station, I shall continue 
to feel a lively interest in the measures which I have had a 
share in passing and directing. Iam willing to hope that, 
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when the angry passions of the hour have sybsided, the mo- 
tives which dictated our policy towards Ireland will be clear, 
#5 know them to have been honest: and though others may 
‘be more fortunate in the accomplishment of generous measures, 
Do one can be more earnest or sincere than I am, in the desire 
to improve the social condition, and to elevate the moral cha- 
racter, of the people of Ireland. I shall be glad to hear from 
you occasionally, because I have a respect for your opinion; 
and when you revisit England I shall hope to ee you.” 


The Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the treatment of paupers in the Andover workhouse, 
and the circumstances attending the removal of the 
assistant Commissioner of the district, continued to 
sit until the end of the Session. In their report, 
founded on the evidence of a great number of wit- 
nesses, they expressed a strong opinion against the 
mode of employment which Sir James had con- 
demned; and they placed on record in considerable 
detail, their views regarding Poor Law adminia- 
tration. But no reflection whatever was cast upon 
the conduct of the Secretary of State, nor do the 
Committee appear to have treated the imputations, 
unwarrantably made against his veracity, as worthy of 
notice. The testimony of Sir Edmund Head was clear 
and conclusive, regarding the interview at the Home 
Office before referred to. It took place on the day be- 
fore the prorogation of Parliament in 1845, and the 
observation of Sir James, which gave rise to the 
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erroneous impression stated by Mr Parker, was “that 1848. 
he would not produce the report in the House of 
Commons that night, and that he would give a verbal 
statement only. Nothing whatever fell from him 
which expressed or implied any intention to suppress 
the report; or to cause it to be as if it had not been 
written. On the contrary, Sir James said expressly, 
‘You know these papers will be called for, the first 
day of next Session ; and they will have to be pro- 
duced.’ He contemplated the production of them, 
I am positive, at that time; and I find, upon 
inquiry, that the original report never left our office ; 
therefore it was not in his or in anybody’s power to 
suppress it at all. ‘The report itself was duly regis- 
tered at Somerset House, and it was a copy, not the 
original, that was sent to the [Tome Office.”* Two 
letters, written pending the local inquiries at Andover, 
were produced by Sir E. Head, which showed how 
different was,the spirit in which Sir James desired to 
see the workhouse system administered, from that 
which was sometimes ascribed to him. 
“ (Private.) 


“ Netherby, 16th September, 1845. 
“My peae S12, 


“The local authorities at Andover have acted very Letters to 
much as I expected. They are resolved at all: hazards to up- Sit % 
hold their officer, being implicated more or less in his dis- 


* Minutes of Evidence, &¢,, Andover Committee,—Nos. 
14, 112, 
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grace by their own culpable neglect, if he pa not declared 
imnocent. The Commissioners can have no bias of thia kind, 
even though the Assistant Commissioner of the district may 
be partially swayed by it; and I am most anxious that your 
desire to have strict justice done should be apparent, and that 
every atep which you take should be marked by the single 
purpose of ascertaining the truth. 

“T have always contended, that one of the duties of your 
high office is to protect the poor from injury and oppression, 
when wrong is done to them by local authorities, armed with 
brief power, and actuated by petty resentments, or corrupt 
prepossessions; and no wish to palliate past errora should be 
allowed to interfere with this paramount daty. 

“Tt appears to me that it is absolutely necessary to resume 
the inquiry ; the evidence ought to be taken in the most for- 
mal and dispassionate manner, and duly reported by a short- 
hand writer, What is not legal evidence should be admitted 
with great caution; what is legal evidence should be taken 
down verbatim. No new matter should be opened until the 
charges of drunkenness and debauchery are closed and rebut- 
ted by the defence ; and if either of them be proved, your 
course is clear. 

“This case, a9 affecting Mr Parker, must be considered by 
you when the whole matter ia determined, and when you can 
cally review the part which be has taken in this unfortunate 
affuir. 

“I om afraid that the impreagion on the public mind will 
‘be strong, that there has been gross neglect on the part of the 
guardians, and most improper conduct on the part of the 
master; and that if Mr Parker had been active and intelligent 
in the discharge of his duty of superintendence, these evils 
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could not have remained so long undiscovered. It is, how- 
ever, premature to pronounce a positive opinion on this point. 
“Tam, &e, 
“J. E.G. Granau, 
“Sir Edmond Head, Bart.” 
His mind still dwelt upon the subject; and a 
fortnight later he wrote confidentially,— 
(Private.) 
“Netherby, 1st October, 1845. 

“My pean Siz Epuunp, 

*T shall be in London on the 16th of this month, 
and I will readily postpone my official communication to you, 
with respect to bone-crushing in workhouses, until I have had 
the pleasure of private personal communication with you and 
Mr Lewis. 

“The diamiasal of the master of the Andover workhouse 
is one point gained. Some grave matters atill, however, re- 
main to be considered. The report of the auditor seems to 
show deficiencies under certain heads of account, immediately 
connected with the dietary; and Mr Parker's inspection of 
the books, on his own showing, unless what he esid has been 
falsely reported, haa been negligent in the extreme. The 
manner also in which he bas conducted the inquiry has been 
most unfortunate. 

“The dietary itself alao at Andover is low ; and if it be in- 
adequate, no fear of the charge of a concession to clamour 
should prevent ite immediate increase. 

“We will, however, reserve the discussion of these mat- 
ters until we meet. 

“Tam, &., 


“J.B. G. Guanam. 
“ Sir Edmund Head, Bart.” — 
voL. 11, ET 
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1446. The Committee thought Mr Parker had been 
hardly dealt with by the Commissioners ; but no one 
appears to have even proposed any expression of dis- 
approval of the part taken by the Home Secretary. 

Prvgtinn The resentment of the numerous party who had 

position, deliberately overthrown the Administration they had 
previously supported, may be said to have been 
concentrated almost exclusively upon the two men 
who had no doubt chiefly moulded its policy and 
character. Lord Wharncliffe had died in the midst 
of the crisis of their fate; the Duke had announced 
his intention to withdraw in future from party 
politics; Lord Aberdeen, though believed to have 
contributed in no slight degree to bring about the 
final decision regarding the Corn Laws, had not been 
publicly mixed up in the bitter contention to which 
it led; nearly every one deprecated and disfavoured 
Lord G. Bentinck’s blind attack upon Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; and the rest were all more or less quickly 
forgiven. But for Sir R. Peel and Sir J. Graham 
there was no forgiveness. Throughout they had 
‘been looked upon as the joint source of the party's 
undoing ; and every man “had his own theory, as to 
how much of the mischief was due to each, and in what 
degree cach had been influenced by the other. It 
hes been truly said, that in a certain sense, the 
peculiar confidence subsisting between them was 
unfortunate for both. 
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“The charagter of both theseeminent men resembled each 1846. 
other ; and the infirmities to which both were subject abetted Sympathy 
their mutual defect, There was lees of similarity between Saver mca 
the minds of Sir James Graham, and Lord Palmerston, or i B- Peel. 
Lord J. Russell. But for that very reason they were safer 
colleagues, as their different feelings, united in a Cabinet, cor- 
rected each other. Sir Robert Peel, on the contrary, was 
keenly sensitive to public censure, and timid of opposition; and 
when his own doubts and difficulties came back to him, repro- 
duced with the energy of Sir J. Graham’s conviction, and the 
force of hie weighty language, the danger apperred overwhelm- 
ing, and the minds of both were burried in a whirlwind of 
anxiety to @ panic fear. But in one respect I cannot help 
thinking that Sir J. Graham’s mind rose to a superiority even 
over that of his more illustrious associate: I mean in his 
power of forecasting the future. Within a certain rango Sir 
Bobert Peel possessed 2 marvellous segacity ; but from what- 
ever caute (certainly from no want of intellect, when the in- 
tellect was so extraordinary), the range had its limits. Sir 
James appeared to me to look further ahead. I had much 
conversation with him before the dissolution of 1841, when 
the Corn Laws and the maintenance of the sliding scale was 
made the election cry by Sir Robert Peel and his followers. 

‘There were signs then apparent of a coming change in publie 
opinion ; and it was evident to many, that a system which was 
not only obnoxious to the manufacturing classes, but which 
produced dissatisfaction among the temperate merchanta of 
Liverpool and Glasgow, could not stand. These symptoms 
struck the mind of Sir J. Graham ; but from hia antecedents 
he could not make a move on the question ; and the leader of 
his party would_not see the danger. 

ae 
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“T would ask permission to make one more remark. Sir 


Eononal J. Graham’s real character was little known. The world did 


tics, 


characteris- | 4+ know how true he was as a friend, and how constant was 
his sttachment. To the world he sppeared cold and distant ; 
as an official man he seemed to stand upon his dignity ; in 
parliamentary debate he allowed himself to use harsh words 
which left rankling recollections. But those who wished to 
know him must have seen him within his family; there 
they learned how tender were his affections, how gentle and 
forbearing his deportment, how he unbent smong his chil- 
dren, and joined in their interests with a ready sympathy. 
He might be seen, in his firet Administration, when his ambi- 
tion was satisfied by the high post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, seated in church with his little boy nestling close 
to hia side, with one of his father’s hands clesped in both 
of his, and the picture revealed how warm was the heart of 
the reserved and distant man. Nor did years weaken these 
affections, nor the hard wear of public life. Years afterwards, 
when he was Home Secretary, and was then, as you may 
remember, the most unpopular man in Sir Robert Peel's 
Administration, denounced by the organs of the press, and 
disliked by many in the House of Commons, he might be 
seen going home tired at midnight after a day of hard and 
anxious work, and when he found one of his children wakeful 
from tooth-ache, he took his place by the bed-side, as if it was 
his natural sphere, watched by him, gave him remedies, soothed 
his fretfulness, sscrificed the sleep he stood in need of, that 
he might lessen the pains of the suffering child. 

“No, depend upon it, be was a man little understood. I 
do not deny that for this he was himself much to blame; but 
all the more is it the duty (and a privilege also) of those 
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who knew what, he really was, to communicate their feelings 
to others, and to draw aside the veil which concealed him, 
and to let aome glimpses pass of that better nature which waa 
traly his.” * 


At the end of the year 1846, Sir James took his 
name out of the list of The Carlton. 


* Letter from Mr J. ©. Colquhoun, November, 1862. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MEMBER FOR RIPON. 


1846—1851. 


Buyoxe Parliament was prorogued, the new 


a Administration deemed it necessary to make provi- 


blight. 


sion for mocting the recurrence of dearth in Ireland. 
Rumours of the reappearance of the potato blight 
were current during the later portion of July; and 
by the middle of August the fact was ascertained 
with painful certainty. Some persons remained in- 
credulous as to the actual extent of the mischief, 
during the autumn. The failure of the potato crop 
had been, they said, exaggerated in the previous year 
for political purposes, and it might be so perhaps 
again. Little allowance was made for the circumstance 
that the evil was certain to be greatly enhanced by 
its having befallen the country in two successive 
seasons. But the hopeful and humane rejoiced to 
think, that whatever the character of the calamity 
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might be, alleviation would be rendered easier by 166. 
the free admission from abroad of every alternative 
species of food: and no man, either in or out of 
Government, dreamed of the gigantic proportions it 

was about to assume. In reply to a letter from 

his old friend Mr Sanders, Sir James wrote as 
follows :-— 

“Netherby, 17th September, 1846. 

“My pap Siz, 

“I am greatly obliged by the kindness of your Reliance on 

letter. I do indeed rejoice that the restrictions on tho im- (20,Pette 
portation of food have been relaxed by tho free consent of Possible, 
Parliament. A national convulsion has been thereby averted, 
which an attempt to prolong the Corn Laws in present 
circumstances would infallibly have created. rom the first, 
I entertained a very unfavourable opinion of this potato 
disease. I was satisfied in my own mind, that reliance could 
no longer be safely placed on the potato as the staff of life 
for one-third of our whole population : and I always foresaw 
that it would be difficult suddenly to draw from the whole 
world, an adequate supply of bread-corn as the substitute for 
the potato, on which a dense and increasing population so 
much depended. 

“The atate of the corn market throughout Europe, 
rendered the moment chosen for this change in the law least 
dangerous and oppressive to the British agricultural interest ; 
whilst the necessity for the ehango in Ireland was a question 
of life or death. Events have fully justified my anticipations ; 
and although Sir R. Peel and I may be traduced as traitors by 
the aristocracy, this class is in reality more indebted to us 
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than the rest of the community. I am quite content to 
submit to present odium, in the certain hope that justice will 
ultimately be done to our actions: at all events, I have the 
satisfaction of feeling that I have not consulted my own 
interesta, but that I have endeavoured faithfully to discharge 
my duty towards the public. 

“T will thankfully accept your kind present. A barrel of 
meal, directed to me here, and sent from Liverpool by the 
steam-boat to Carlisle, will reach me in twenty-four hours. 
‘Yellow meal, in the end, will do more for Ireland than O’Con- 
nell, Repeal, and ali the claptraps of a ‘Liberal Government.’ 

“Tam, my dear sir, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“J. @. Geanam, 
* Joseph Sandara, Esq.” 


At length the dread calamity, the certainty of 
whose approach had for twelve months been disputed 
as an invention or a vision, came: “and the famine 
was aore in the Innd.” The potato crop of 1845 
had partially been smitten with blight: that of 
1846 was absolutely swept away. Before the end 
of autumn the fearful truth had become known to 
all. ‘The last murmurs of doubt and cavil ceased ; 
and the only question which occupied men’s minds 
was—whether foreign corn could be brought in and 
distributed fast enough, to save an entire community 
from starvation? If ever a forethoughtful policy 
was justified by the event, it was that pursued 
m the repeal of the Corn Laws. The alarm of 
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November, 1845, was said to have been premature; 1847. 
but ere the dark days of November, 1846, had 
closed, there was not found one reasonable voice to 

say that the ports had been thrown open an hour too 

soon, or that notice had been too early given to 

all the food-exporting countries of the world, that 

we should henceforth look for large supplies from 
them. 

Sir James marked each successive step in the Conduct 
terrible catastrophe which ensued ; and carly evinced eee 
his readiness to waive all minor questions of difference 
between himself and those who succeeded him in 
office, with a view to the promotion of prompt and 
efficient measures of relief commensurate with the 
exigency. His conduct and that of Sir Robert 
Peel during the ensuing period, was marked by the 
utmost consideration towards the Government. 
‘When they dissented from the prudence of certain 
measures, they took care to intimate their dissent in 
private; and while naturally and fitly disclaiming 
any share of responsibility, and any semblance of 
the attitude of prompters, they freely made known 
their opinions when it was desirable or useful: and 
when their suggestions were not followed, they 
abstained from dispute. We find Sir James taking 
part in almost every discussion of proposals, whence- 
soever emanating, which seemed likely to affect 
the social condition of Ireland. On the bill for the 1st March. 
reclamation of wastes, he urged the practical import- 
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ance of “relieving proprietors from the legal 
burthens which impeded the sale of their lands, and 
hoped that the details of the measure would not be 
left to the lawyers.” When an attempt was made 
to limit the scope of his Irremovable Poor Act of the 
previous year, he confessed that the interpretetion 
legally put upon it, afforded a somewhat wider relief 
to the labouring poor than he had anticipated, but 
that he was glad of it, and would stoutly resist its 


10th March. undoing. Again we find him remonstrating in com- 


mittee, on the Drainage of Land bill, the amount 
of loans being fixed too high, and suggesting a 
diminution, upon the ground that it was not to benefit 
a few great proprietors the State ought to lend 
money, but to rally the courage and energy of the 
greatest number of land-owners, to diffuse employ- 
ment most widely where it was paralyzed, and to 
promote the raising of the greatest amount of food 
as speedily as possible within the realm. As distress 
increased, and direct relief from the Treasury grew 
formidably greater, the cry was raised throughout 
Great Britain, that the owners of property in Ireland 
were not bearing their due share of the burthen. 
While hundreds of thousands were daily on the 
brink of perishing by famine, the rates in many 
places had not risen above two shillings in the 
pound. The Irish Poor Law, as originally passed in 
1838, had given no right of relief either individual 
or local; and the workhouse test being rendered in 
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all casea imperative, when famine came, the system 1847. 
proved wholly inadequate and unsuitable to meet the 
prevalent need. Government consequently resolved 

to alter the law, and to grant throughout Ireland the 

right of out-door relief. Sir James, while making lrish Poor 
due allowance for the difficulties of the time, could 

not help viewing the probable consequences of this 
change as grave in the extreme. It would, he thought, 

work a complete revolution in landed property in 
Treland ; and it might one day shake the stability of 

the Church. The landlords, pressed by the unac- 
customed burthen of Poor Rates, would be the first 

to show an indisposition to the ‘payment of the tithe 

rent charge ; and many other changes of the greatest 
importance would ensue. But in the existing temper 

of the House of Commons, some measure of the 

kind was inevitable: and eventually it would prove 

an instrument, he did not doubt, of reconstituting 
society in Ireland on a better basis.* 

; A sum of £100,000 having been proposed by Blaeation 
Ministers for denominational grants to all schools and Wales. 
where the Scriptures were used, under an order of 
the Committee of Privy Council, a question was put 
by Sir James, as to whether the rule would be inter- 
preted to mean the use of the authorized version 
and no other? The reply given was in the affirma- 
tive ; and in the course of the debate which ensued, 
he took occasion, while warmly supporting the grant, 

* Conversation with s friend, 14th March, 1847. 
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as the commencement of a general system of con- 
tributive aid by the State to popular instruction, to 
comment on what he deemed the injustice that would 
be done to the Roman Catholic community. ‘“ He 
had had some experience in his own person, of the 
difficulties which a Minister must encounter, in at- 
tempting to deal with the subject of education. He 
unfortunately was not able to render as much assist- 
ance to the cause as he earnestly desired ; but he 
did this at all events——he sounded the depths and 
the dangers of the course; he traced the channel, 
and marked the rocks and shoals to be avoided ; and 
if his efforts had been productive of no other benefit, 
they had at least served to show future Governments 
what it would be their duty to shun, if they would 
promote the cause of education. His opinion was 
that the question of national education in England 
was not ripe for legislation ; and he thought it neces- 
sary that the course hitherto pursued should be 
persevered in. He meant that the regulations on 
which the aid of the State was to be given, should be 
brought under the consideration of Parliament, by an 
annual vote. That was perhaps all which at present 
could be satisfactorily accomplished. But if they 
interfered to give State assistance to one class of 
Dissenters, it would be impossible, on any considera- 
tion of fairness, of policy, or of religious liberty, to 
make any invidious distinctions, and refuse similar 
assistance to another. That was the view he took 
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and maintained when he shared in the deliberation, 184. 
of the Privy Council. Ministers justly thought 

the time had come when something further ought to 

be done ; and that consideration led, he imagined, to 

their agreeing to the Order in Council then on the 
table. He greatly rejoiced that the Wesleyans, who, Ko exerp- 
without any aid from the State, had done so much Deduioe 
for education, were at last to be admitted to a par- 
ticipation in those advantages. But if they admitted 
certain Dissenting bodies to receive the aid of the 
State, he could not sce with satisfaction the Roman 
Catholics excluded ; and recollecting that they were 

not only fellow-Christians, but that their Christian 
doctrine was the doctrine of the larger portion of 

the world where Christianity was accepted, he 
could. not assent to the proposition that they 
should be an exception to the system. Assuming 

that the authorized version was intended to be 
used in the schools that received aid from the State, 

he would say that he thought that was a most un- 
fortunate ground on which to rest the exclusion of 

the Roman Catholics. What was the authorized 
version? and whst was the version of the Roman 
Catholics? The version of the Roman Catholics 

was that Bible, from which Bossuet and Fenelon 

drew their texts when they preached—that Bible 

from which Pascal derived his immortal thoughts. 

And was he to be told that that version which was 

used by the Roman Catholics, should be the sole 
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1s7, barrier by which they were to be exclyded from all 
participation in the sid given by the State? He 
believed that the Roman Catholics were in a position 

to show, that the very terms used in the Order in 
Council of 1839, were terms which would admit 

their claim. Reference had been made to Mr 

pinion of Charles Langdale. From his earliest years he had 
Langdale, had the privilege of knowing Mr Langdale. A 
more honourable man did not exist; he was incap- 

able of deceiving; he was implicitly to be believed. 

He (Sir J. Graham) had had various interviews with 

him on this subject, and he found from him that in 
many large towns, like Manchester, Liverpool, and 
London, there were large masses of our Irish fellow- 
subjects living in great poverty, and greatly at a loss 

for the means of moral and religious education ; 

and though the wealthy Roman Catholics were 
prodigal in the aid they furnished, yet the means of 

moral education and of religious worship were 
greatly deficient, because in those districts these 

poor people were severed from the heads of their 
religion, and consequently their moral and religious 
destitution was extreme. He was assured by Mr 
Langdule, that there was no body of Dissenters that 
would feel so little difficulty, in the terms of the 
Order in Council of 1839, which defined special 
cases, as they would; and those terms ought not to 

be now construed, so as to prevent them from a full 
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participation jn the benefit of the grant. The reso- 2847. 
lution upon which the grant was based contained the 
words “the daily reading of a portion of the Scrip- 
tures forming part of the instruction.” He had yet 

to learn, if that was not held to mean the authorized 
version exclusively, how the Roman Catholics would 
have any difficulty. But in any case, he was clearly 

of opinion, that some effort should be made, by means 

of communication with their prelates, to see whether 

an accommodation might not be effected. It was said Injustice of 
to be a question of timc. Well, but then, he asked“ "”” 
himself, was it just to postpone the decision of the 
question? He could certainly see some expediency, 

but he was bound to say he could see no justice 
whatever in postponing it. If they were only about 

to vote £100,000 for the purpose of aiding the 
education of the people, and no new rule was about 

to be established, he could understand the postpone- 
ment. He was speaking with no feeling of passion 

on the subject; he was aware of all the difficulties 
which environed it; he wished to reason upon it as 

a matter of justice and equity to the poor. They 
were now taking a new course. It was a fallacy to 

say they were called upon only to vote £100,000 for 

the advancement of education, and that they were 
about to adopt no new proposition. The vote was to 

be taken on different grounds from that of 1889; 

it was the adoption by Parliament of an entirely new 
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principle. The contingent expenses, of the new 
scheme had been variously estimated; they had 
been estimated as high as £2,000,000, and no one, 
he thought, could well put the estimate lower than 
£1,000,000. The expense would probably reach 
that amount in no very long period.* .He did not 
mention that invidiously or grudgingly ; he rejoiced 
that it should be so, because he thought that the 
State ought to support a scheme which was likely to 
lead to an expense of so useful a character. But 
this vote was, besides, not merely a virtual but a 
positive adoption by Parliament of the Order in 
Council. There ought not then to be a doubt 
whether the Roman Catholics should be admitted to 
share the advantages or not; Government knew that 
the terms used, whether Bible or Testament, or 
Scriptures, meant the authorized version, and that 
the Roman Catholics had an insuperable objec- 
tion to the use of that version. Now that was 
neither more nor less than to say, that the Ro- 
man Catholics were to be excluded at present 
from all benefit of the grant. What then was 
their prospect? Why, they were told that at pre- 
sent they were not to partake of the grant; but 
that at some future time their isolated case was to 
be presented for the consideration of the House. 
‘When was the right time? He said that the time 


© Ip 1861 this anticipation was realized, the grant for 
primary education having then reached £1,858,998. 
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to do justice was now ; and he never could believe 
that it was good policy to postpone any concession, 
which justice and equity, and the spirit of religious 
freedom, demanded. The course taken by the Go- 
vernment in all other respects was not only justifiable, 
but prudent and judicious. He thought that great 
good would arise from the course now proposed ; but 
he could not consent to purchase that good at the 
expense of doing injustice to one class of their fellow- 
subjects. A measure had been carried establishing 
colleges in Ireland, in which secular education alone 
was enforced, apart frown religious instruction. Ile 
confessed that he preferred, however, the course which 
her Majesty’s Government had pursued in that re- 
spect with reference to England.” 

Lord J. Russell's reply indicated no little sur- 
prise and irritation at this speech, which he treated 
as one intended to damage and embarrass the Govern- 
ment. He retorted the charge of sectarian injus- 
tice, which came ill, he said, from one who had 
opposed the original grant of 1839, and who had 
been the author in 1843 of the educational clauses of 
the Factory Bill. Sir James told Mr C. Greville, 
soon afterwards, that he was much hurt at the tone and 
manner of these observations, which he did not think 
he had in any way provoked. He had been not a 
little gratified by what took place in December, 
1845, when Lord J. Russell requested to see him, 
and asked his opinion on several matters of import- 
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187. ance relative to the condition of the country, when a 
change of Government was expected. Many things 
hed subsequently occurred which had led him to 
hope, that old feelings of kindness, if not of confi- 
dence, might gradually spring up between them. 
But he feared it was not to be. His friend told 
him he was quite sure he was mistaken regarding 
tho sentiments entertained towards him: an assur- 
ance which circumstances soon afterwards fully 
justified. 

Gorernor- The Governor-generalship of India having be- 
india.” come vacant by the expiration of Lord Hardinge’s 
term of office, Lord J. Russell asked the Chairman 
of the East India Company (Sir James Weir Hogg) 
to name three or four persons, irrespective of party, 
whom the Directors would consider qualified for the 
Position. The first name upon the list was that of 
Sir J. Graham, The Prime Minister thought it 
right to consult the Duke of Wellington, who ap- 
proved entirely of the preference thus shown. In 
the intercourse he had had with him as Secretary of 
State, particularly in 1842, when the country was 
much disturbed, and afterwards in 1843, when 
Ireland gave cause for no little anxiety, the Duke 
had formed s high opinion of his administrative 
ability and firmness. He had previously been led 
to suppose him wanting in the latter quality, but he 
found he had been mistaken, and he declared that no 
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one could show more coolness or decision in difficult 
circumstances. The offer was accordingly made 
by Lord J. Russell, in terms well calculated to in- 
sure its acceptance; yet he would not accept. “He 
had declined the Governor-gencralship more than 
once before, and he could not bring himsclf to take 
it from Lord John, after what had recently occurred 
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between them.” After his secession from the Whigs, fie of 
in 1834, Lord Melbourne had made him an offer bourne, 


through the Duke of Richmond of the Vice-royalty 
of India. Nothing apparently could be more oppor- 
tune than such @ proposal, which would have extri- 
cated him from the ombarrassments of home politics, 
before he had said or done anything to give pain to 
his recent colleagues, and which, while it would have 
placed him in the position which he always con- 
sidered the most enviable for a man of energy and 
ambition, would have enabled him to pay off o 
portion of the debt with which his fine estate was 
encumbered. If anything could add to these induce- 
ments, it was that he would have had to succeed 
his old and valued friend, Lord William Bentinck, 
whose enlightened and unaggressive policy he cor- 
dially approved. But he felt himself constrained to 
decline. Lady Graham, to whom he was fondly 
attached, had then three or four very little children, 
and she could not therefore accompany him; while 


his eldest son was of an age when he did not like 
32° 
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147. to leave him without a protector. , Several of 
his intimate personal friends urged him to accept 
the office, and to go out alone ; but he could not bring 
himself to do so, and with deep regret he decided on 
refusing. No appointment had been made when 

Eepanted by Sir Robert Peel was called to power; and notwith- 
standing the rejection by Sir James of a seat in his 
Cabinet in December, in the course of the following 
month he authorized the Chairman of the East 
India Company to say to him, thet if he would 
take the office, he should be nominated forthwith. 
But the same reasons existed, which had governed 
his decision a few months before; independently 
of which, having just declined to share with Sir 
Robert Pecl the responsibility of office, he could 
uot think of then accepting from him such a post, 
for which it was only natural Sir R. Peel's own 
friends should be candidates. Again in 1841, he 
anentioned to one who was aware of these circum- 
stances, that he might if he wished have gone to 
India, upon Lord Auckland’s return; but he had 
then cast in his lot with Sir R. Peel, and preferred 
the responsibility and toil of the Home Department ; 
and now once again the glittering prize was placed 
at his disposal, and once more he put it from bim. 
He believed that the Whigs hated him, and that 
they would be glad to be rid of him in the House 
of Commons, where many of the causes of his past 
unpopularity were likely by degrees to be forgotten, 
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and where in the position of an independent criticof 187. 
a Government possessing but a donbtful majority, 

he would exercise a power that was felt to be 
formidable, 

While the matter was still open, he mentioned 1th June, 
to Mr Greville in conversation, the sentiments by 
which his mind was swayed ; and he seemed to be un- 
convinced by the arguments which would have led him 
to think differently of the motives that had dictated 
the recent offer. A few days afterwards his friend 20h June, 
called on him, being more than ever persnaded that 
the impression referred to, regarding Lord J. Russell, 
was altogether groundless, and desiring to find an 
opportunity for removing it. But Sir James talked 
incessantly upon all manner of subjects except India, 
which he purposely scemed to avoid ; and when at last 
Mr Greville inquired whether he had re-considered 
the matter, he put it aside hastily, saying “ the thing 
‘was quite impossible.” 

The Premier was not disposed to regard his re- 
fusal as decisive. The Dissolution was at hand; he 
knew that Sir James was not likely to be gratified 
in the hope of being once more elected for Cum- 
berland ; and he fancied it possible that he might 
even fail in obtaining a seat in the new Parliament. 
If so, he could not believe that the Vice-royalty of 
the East, with its splendid appanage and limitless 
scope for the exercise of administrative power, would 
not tempt one who he well knew enjoyed its exer- 
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1847, cise more than most other men: and though strongly 
pressed by one of his own party (who did not hesi- 
tate to urge many reasous against the rumoured 
appointment of Sir James), Lord John took care to 
let his late antagonist but early friend know, that he 
would hold the place vacant, and would not fill it 
up until he was actually called upon by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, as a matter of neces- 
sity, to doso. All this eventually had its effect in 
wiping out old scores of grudge and grievance, when 
the fit of ill-humour and suspicion had passed away. 
But it could not alter Sir James’s resolution with 
regard to India. He had in point of fact consulted 
Sir R. Peel, who he said “ entreated him to refuse ; ” 
and though the representation of the county was 
not within his reach, he was sccure of a place in the 
new Parliament. 

favetun Certain of his personal frionds in Cumberland 
oe had for some time marked with satisfaction, the soft- 
ening of prejudices and ill-will regarding him, 

ever since the repeal of the Corn Laws, His subse. 
quent support of the Whigs, and still more the’ 
extreme bitterness with which he was daily assailed 

by the Tories, misled them as to the depth of the 
revulsion of feeling, which they desired to believe had 

taken place ; and they sanguinely imagined it pos- 

sible, that the alienation of the last ten years might be 
brought to an end, and that he might once more be re- 
cognized as achampion of the Blue cause. But such 
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expectations were, to say the least of them, prema- 1847. 
ture; and little disposition was evinced by the influ- 
ential proprietors on the Liberal side, to re-adopt 
their old representative. On learning how things 
stood, Lord de Grey, who had not forgotten the 
friendship long subsisting between thcir families, and 
who always acknowledged in the warmest terms the 
manner in which he had been supported by the 
late Home Secretary, during his difficult period of 
Administration in Ireland, placed at his disposal a 
seat for Ripon. His father had sat for the borough 
just forty years before ; and bemg indisposed to con- 
test any place where he was a stranger, he at once 
accepted the offer. 

In the discussions on the Bill, creating a bishop~ Batopric of 
ric of Manchester, Sir James more than once took 
part. As one of the Ecclesiastical Commission, he 
had formed a decided opinion adverse to the separa- 
tion of the Episcopal and the Common fund. Ife 
thought that distinction should be brought to an 
end; and that all future re-distribution of Church 
property, should be governed by the practical consi- 
deration,— what was best for the whole Church. So 
long as the people of any district remained without 
adequate pastoral ministration, he would not con- 
sent to the creation of new bishoprics, and so long 
as district churches could only be maintained by 
charging pew rents, he did not think it right to 
create new episcopates, with stipends of £4000 a 
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year. It was not new ornaments they wanted for 
the temple, but new buttresses ; and these could only 
be formed in the better re-distribution of the undi- 
vided revenues of the Church among its working 
clergy. The case of Manchester was perheps an 
exception ; but the way to meet it was by combining 
in one, two of the existing bishoprics where there was 
least to do,—not by adding to the total number. This 
was however confessedly but the first of a new 
series of creations, by which a heavy charge would 
be imposed upon the general fund, that would other- 
wise be available for the endowment of small livings ; 
and to that he could not assent, 

The opinions of the Carlisle Patriot having been 
unaffected by the changes, which had taken place in 
the policy of Conservatism, its columns frequently 
contained rebukes and strictures on the public con- 
duct of Sir James. He still retained the shares he 
had taken in 1837, but these, he and others now 
disposed of to Mr Perring, who had been the early 
editor of the paper, and who thenceforward became 
its proprietor. 

The commercial crisis which occurred in the 
autumn, accompanied as it was by the collapse of 
railway speculation, and the prospect of a continued 
drain upon the Treasury, to meet the unabated des- 
titution in Ireland, naturally suggested, early in 
1848, the duty of reverting once more to the long- 
forgotten ways of economy in the public expenditure. 
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In the debate on a bill for restoring to the Board #48. 
of Trade, the power of superintendence over Rail- 
ways, which had been severed from it in 1846, Sir 
James admitted that the change had been an im- 
provident one, made during an extraordinary period 
of speculation, and that the sub-department thus 
created, having now but little to do, it was right etna. 
it should be suppressed. The circumstances of 
the time demanded retrenchment; and he trusted 
that this would prove but a beginning, He would 
take the opportunity of saying how deeply he thought 
the country was indebted to Mr Hume, for the services 
he had, during a long course of years, rendered in 
this respect. No man had ever served the public more 
disinterestedly, having neither received nor sought 
any personal advantage for himself or those con- 
nected with him. He would fain believe that the 
services of his hon. friend to this country would not 
be forgotten; and doubtless their value would be 
more felt, and would be more highly appreciated, 
when they should have lost him, than while he 
continued amongst them. It was the tendency 
to add to the permanent establishments, which 
in the course of the last fifteen or twenty years, 
had added so enormously to the public expendi- 
ture; and the present was the first opportunity 
which had arisen in the new Parliament, for the 
House of Commons to attempt the introduction of 
@ principle of saving in that respect. 
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He was one of the members of the select com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the expenditure on 
army, navy, and ordnance, which sat during many 
months, and from the result of whose labours great 
hopes were entertained by the friends of economy. 
Few were more diligent in their attendance at its 
sittings ; and none entered more zealously into the 
examination of the numerous details of the defensive 
services, or into the discussion of the administrative 
questions arising out of them. He also served upon 
the committee chosen to investigate the encumbrances 
affecting landed property in Ireland ; and upon that to 
which had been referred the condition of the Colonies 
producing sugar and coffee. The bill subsequently 
introduced by Ministers for equalizing and reducing 
the duties chargeable on these articles, had his cordial 
support. It was in fact the legitimate complement to 
the repeal of theCorn Laws; and was logically followed 
two years later, by the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
which constituted the lust outstanding stronghold of 
the policy of Protection. Each step was warmly 
contested in the committee-room and in the House: 
but be never seemed to tire of the great controversy. 
His mastery over figures, and his power of arraying 
facts to meet every case, however novel, that was put 


cby the opponents of Free Trade, will long be re- 


membered by those who witnessed the protracted 
struggle. He and his once intimate, but now 
alienated friend, Lord G. Bentinck, came into con- 
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stant collision; but though they never politically 188. 
agreed, they never personally seemed to quarrel: 
and their altercations often ended in a laugh from 
those who stood by, at some hard hit dealt by 
one or other in argument. When addressing the 
House one evening, on the oft-debated subject of 
the connection between the rate of wages and the 
price of food, Sir James reiterated his declaration that 
experience had convinced him, that the former had 
@ constant tendency to rise in proportion as the latter 
fell. Lord George, who was sitting on the front 
Opposition bench below him, threw back his head, 
and looking round at him, exclaimed, “ Ah! yes, but 
you know you said the other thing before.” A 
shout of laughter, in which Sir James joined, was 
followed by cheers and counter-cheers ; and curiosity 
was on tip-toe for the retort. From his perch, as 
he used to called it, the ex-minister looked down at his 
noble antagonist, and said in a tone of ineffable 
humour,—* The noble Lord’s taunts fall harmless 
upon me: I’m not in office now.” 
Amid the tranquil pursuits and recreations of Death of 
Lord George 
autumn he was once more occupying himself, and Beatinek, 
learning to forget the irritation of recent political ™” ont 
conflict, when tidings reached him of an event that 
-chilled his re-animated hopefulness, and cast for 
some time a shade of sadness over his best efforts to 
be cheerful and to make those about him glad. The 
leader of the party which had driven him and Sir 
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R. Peel from power, two short years before, was 
numbered with the dead. At the close of the Ses- 
sion, Lord George Bentinck had songht rest and 
relaxation at his father’s seat in Nottingham- 
shire. While walking alone across the fields in 
the neighbourhood, he had been seized with a fatal 
spasm of the heart; and not until after an interval 
of many hours, his lifeless body was found lying 
where he had fallen. Of those with whom con- 
scientious differences of opinion had recently brought 
him into unexpected collision, none had known him 
better or valued him more highly than Sir James. 
Their grandfathers had been associated in the same 
political conflicts ; and although in tastes and habits 
of recent years there had been little personally to 
unite them, it did so happen, that from various cir- 
cumstances, they had in Parliament almost invari- 
ably taken the same views, and espoused in the main 
the same cause—first of Reform, and then of Con- 
servatism. After the death of Mr Canning, to 
whom he was private secretary, Lord George gave 
himself up chiefly to field sports, while his more 
ambitious friend devoted himself to the winning 
of prizes in a higher arena, But in almost every 
great division we find their names associated. 
Both were earnest and devoted advocates of reli- 
gious liberty; both aided by their votes, the early 
efforts of Mr Huskisson in favour of Free Trade; 
both voted for his Corn-Law compromise of 1828, 
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and refused to abandon it in 1884; both had been 
staunch advocates of Reform before it was the fashion 
to be so; and both contributed to its accomplish- 
ment. Iu the schism upon the Irish Church ques- 
tion, Lord George had gone with the Secedera; and 
when others looked back, he was one of the few who 
fell not away. He hesitated, as did others, when Lord 
Stanley and Sir James declined their resolution of 
allying themselves with Sir R. Peel, whom he could 
not forgive for his conduct towards Mr Canning ; 
but he yielded to what he believed to be the necessity 
of the case, and agreed to recognize Sir Robert as 
his parliamentary chief. Vor many years he kept 
loyally his unwilling word thus given, reserving the 
right to reject all personal advantage, or even 
private courtesy, from the man whom he still 
distrusted and disliked. Nothing could have in- 
duced him to make such a sacrifice of feeling, but the 
sympathy he felt with those with whom he had se- 
ceded from the Whigs. When suddenly called on 
for the first time in his life, to take a prominent part 
in political discussion, he shrunk from the task, un- 
affectedly declaring himself unfit for its due per- 
formance. Bat from the moment he consented to 
do so, he threw himself heart and soul into his work ; 
and by indomitable perseverance and energy, over- 
came difficulties and disheartenments that would have 
repelled most other men, and won for himself a con- 
spicuous position, in a singularly short space of time. 
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The sacrifices he had made in the effort, were well 
understood by those who knew him personally; 
and in spite of the rancour of his attacks upon the 
hend of the lato Administration, Sir James could not 
Int admire the courage and constancy of the man, 
or efface from recollection, how often they had in 
youth stood side by side, and in after years, how 
often they had found themselves together in the 
same division lobby. ‘J'o a friend who spent 
some days at Netherby, just after the intelligence 
had been reecived of Lord George’s death, Sir 
Annes xpoke often and with great feeling on the 
subject. “ And that,” he said, “is what we are all 
toiling for: to be a nine-day’s talk, and then for- 
gotten!” 

The continnance of distress in Ireland, owing to 
the third failure of the potato crop, had oceupied 
attention during great part of 1848. Farther 
measures of relief in different forms were adopted hy 
Parliament, in all of which the late Ministers cheer- 
fully acquiesced ; while they aided the Government 
in resisting proposals which thcy thought impracti- 
cable, or calculated to entail ultimate consequences of 
an injurious hind. In their despair, vast numbers of 
the people sought to cseape from the devoted land 
to which hitherto they had been so fondly attached ; 
and. the spectacle, unparalleled in modern history, 
was beheld, of multitudes simultaneously abandon- 
ing their homes, and flying for their lives over sea to 
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a distant land, where few of them could hope for more 
than a livelihood by the hardest and humblest toil. 
The old system of agitation seemed almost to have 
died out with its celebrated author, But during the 
spring of 1848, appeals to physical force had been 
loudly made by the party of Young Ircland; and 
from the deplorable condition of the country, it 
was supposed by some that suck evhortations might 
prove not altogether without effect. The danger 
was certainly niuch exaggerated. The political faith 
of many in Repeal had waxed cold, even before 
the death of Mr O'Connell; and the prostration of 
mental and physical strength that had befallen the 
sanguine peasantry, whom a wave of bis hand would 
have converted into an insurrectionary host in 1843, 
unfitted them for any enterprise of the sort in 18-15, 
even had there been any one like him to lead them, 
But the great tribune had teft behind him none 
capable of wielding his power. Young Ireland was 
a sect small in numbers, whose literary and political 
ereed was regarded by the Catholic hierarchy and 
priesthood, as of more than doubtful orthodoxy. They 
talked and wrote cloquently of the duty of a desper- 
ate attempt to put an end by force to British con- 
nection, to which they ascribed all the misery around 
them: and they pointed to the suecess of the Revo- 
Intion of February in France, as sufficient proof of 
what might be accomplished elsewhere. For some 
months Government wisely remained incredulons as 
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1848. to the reality of any danger from these threats ; but 
towards the end of July, the Irish executive imagined 
that matters were becoming serious ; and Parliament 
was asked to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, as the 
most effectual means of anticipating any outbreak, by 
the prompt arrest of those who daily counselled it. 
As amensure declared to be indispensable in order to 
prevent the probable effusion of blood, men of all 
parties concurred in granting for six months the 
exceptional powers sought for; and the Bill passed 
throngh all its stages in a single day. Whereupon the 
bubble burst ; and the incidents which subsequently 
took place served to throw an air of ridicule over the 
apprehensions that had been entertained. Many 
were surprised therefore at learning, when Parlia- 
nent re-assembled in February, that it was intended 
to apply for a renewal of the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act, for a further period of twelve months. 
Sir James objected strongly to a course of rigour, for 
which he thought no case had been made out, and 
that if adopted at all, it onght te have been accom- 
panied with large measures of concession. He 
strongly urged this view in private, as did others, 
whe had acquiesced in the original suspension bill : 
and eventually the term of the continued suspension 

Ofer of the was limited to six months Upon Lord Auckland’s 
~ death, the vacant office of First Lord of the Admiralty 

had been offered to Sir J. Graham, and the offer had 

been accompanied with an intimation that if be had 
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any wish to go to the Upper House, a peerage would 1s. 
be conferred on him. Ife had come to town in con- 
sequence, aud bad had an interview with Lord John, 
in which, as he told the mutual friend before referred 
to, he was informed fully of the views entertained 
by the Government, which, in the main, had his 
approval. He had some doubts as to whether 
they would go far enough for him in the way of 
retrenchment, and some misgivings as to foreign 
policy. He had expressed a wish before deciding, to 
consult Sir R. Peel, who he happened to know was 
likely to pass through town in the course of the 
afternoon ; and to this na objection was made. It 
so happened however that he missed seeing his 
former chief; and on the following day he commnni- 
cated to the Premier his final determination to 
decline, When accounting for his refusal some weeks 
afterwards, he said “he had played some pranks 
ne, having left the 





before high heaven in his 
Whigs on a difference of opinion as to public policy, 

and it would never do to be obliged te do it again.” 

As he could not feel certain therefore of being able 

to concur in all their incasures, he thought he had. 

done right in refusing to join. 

Those who estimate parliamentary work by the stendane 
comparative length of the specches reported in the ants 
newspapers, form a very inadequate idea of the time 
and toil which legislation really eovts. A debate on 
the second reading of a Will is but the cutting of the 
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corn, the irregular talk in committee but the 
gicaning, and the interchange of compliments or 
warnings on the third reading but the leading from 
the field. It is sometimes hot and hurried work, 
but it is short-—done with cheering companionship, 
snd not without many to look on: nor is a sufficient 
recompense wanting. But the early tillage of the field, 
the clearing and the levelling, the planting and the 
weeding, are long and tedious operations, of which 
the passers-by take small note, and with which few of 
those who are to cat the fruit in gencral concern them- 
selves, Yet sound. legislation, like good husbandry, 
implies many days of laborious care, and many 
preparatory processes, the specific results of which 
are not beforehand easily explained: and the men 
whose opinions practically make themselves most 
felt, are generally they who are content to “ work 
them out” in committee, before they challenge the 
jadgment of the House. Sir James understood this 
well, [fe had tirst acquired a character for business 
ability, by his systematic mode of dealing with sub- 
jects of importance in this way ; and after long ex- 
perience and great success in office and in opposition, 
he took to it again with zest and zeal, when properly 
he might be said tobe in neither. Tle had had great 
place, and he bad deliberately sacrificed it rather 
than forego his opinions : it had been offered to him 
again, and he had declined it sooner than abandon 
the line he had chalked out for himself. He sat on 
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the left hand of the chair, and found fault sometimes 
with Government measures; yet far from being in 
opposition, he was ready to strain a point any day to 
save Ministers from defeat. Ile sympathized with 
no one probably so much as with Sir Robert Peel. 
“ Peel’s position,” he said, “ is an extraordinary one ; 
and he is determined to enjoy it. He has a great 
fortune; he has shown himself capex émperii, and 
exercises great influence over public affairs. Le dova 
not want to be the head of a party, and neither 
desires nor expects oilice, though he is not bound 
never to take it again.’* Sir Robert was ay in- 
dustrious as himself; and would have felt it to be an 
affront had any one suspected hin of being ignorant 
of the contents of any blue book inthe fibrary. But 
to him committee work was often irksome. Ie had 
no enjoyment in turning a witness inside ont; and 
his inveterate shyness rendered him frequently as ill 
at ease, when thrown into contact with half a dozen 
strangers and enemies in a committee-room, as he 
constantly was in society. It was otherwise with 
Sir James. He would listen with mingled amaze- 
went and amusement, to some marvellous romance of 
pseudo-science from the lips of a chemist or an engin- 
eer; put a quiet question or two, without dropping a 
hint of the impression it had made on his mind, just 
to fix the empiric irretrievably with his pretentions 
imposture ; and then spend half the evening reading 
© Conversation with Mr Greville, 20th June, 1817 
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up, to be ready to cross-examine him the next day, 
which he did with a tone and air of calm superior- 
ity and scrupulous politeness, that often excited the 
envy and achniration of the less finished practitioners 
who sat on the other side of the table, 

But there was for him a still higher pleasure in 
committee work. HTe Joved analysis for its own 
sake, and felt no trouble great that enabled him to 
compkte it. Ile knew that the elements of the 
socinl and political world were as varied and as 
volatile, often as antagonistic, and oftencr as hard to 
hold together in solution, as those of the material 
world, With him government was an object of 
euthusiastic study, in which every day he hoped to 
discover something new ; and far from rejecting an 
uneapeeted fact or conclusion, because it modified or 
upset part of an old theory, he grasped at it with 
positive delight, and scldom hesitated to avow that 
he had heen hitherto mistaken. Ile was thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of inquiry ; and was as patient 
in the process of investigation, as other men were 
impatient to learn its result. The driest and most 
difficult: subjects did not repel him. In 1548 we 
find him attending the Committee on Seotch Entails 
four times; that on Lunatic Asylums three; that 
on Railway Bills four; that on public business five 
times ; that on the Ecclesiastical Commission nine 
out of sixteen times, that it met; that on Commer- 
cial Distress twenty-five times out of thirty-six ; and 
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that on Army and Navy Expenditure, thirty-six times 
out of thirty-nine. ‘Those who sat with him in 
these committees can best tell what sort of a member 
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he made. He was also a member of the conimittce Rate in Aid 


appointed carly in the Session of 1849, to inquire 
into the system of Irish Poor Relief. Ite soon be- 
came convinced that the pressure of distress in the 
southern and western counties was, and would for 
a considerable time continue to be, greater than local 
property and industry could bear ; and feeling that 
in the existing temper of the House of Commons, it 
would be vain to propose further grants from the 
imperial exchequer, he tuned to an expedient, which 
in ordinary civeumstances he would have deemed 
inadmissible, and threw out the notion, that as 
Ireland was still specially exempted from contribu. 
tion to the Income Tax, it should be made liable to 
the payment of general Rute in Aid, to provide 
for the support of its own poor. Ministers embraced 
the suggestion ; and though it was warmly combated 
by some whose opinions they valued highly, notice 
was soon afterwards given of a Dill to carry the pro- 
posal into effect. The inhabitants of Ulster and of 
portions of Leinster became alarmed at the threat. 
ened imposition of a burthen, which they feared 
would quickly reduce them to the same level of des- 
titution, as the desolated regions beyond the Shan- 
non and the Suir. Men of all creeds and parties 
united in angry deprecation of the bill. Excited 
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meetings were everywhere held; and petitions were 
sent to Parliament, threatening all manner of evil con- 
sequences should the measure he persisted in. Orange 
squires loudly talked hypothetical Repeal ; and Pres- 
byterian zealots shook Catholics by the hand when 
they met to denounce the impending measure. Sir 
James, who felt that he was its real author, grew 
uneasy. Tlis tone of conversation and whole man- 
ner at this time, says one who knew hi:m well, was 
sad and serious. He looked with despondency on 
the state of Ireland, and was greatly alarmed at 
the opposition shown in Ulster to the Rate in Aid, 
which he feared might lead to political consequences. 
Ife thought Ministers should have been prepared to 
reconcile people to it by proposing a revision of local 
tavation. 'The first of March having been fixed for 
the discussion of the measure, the House filled early ; 
and there were all the symptoms of an approaching 
struggle, in the tone and manner of the casual talk 
of the lobbies and corridors. A few minutes before 
five o'clock, Sir dames sent word to Lord John 
that he wished to speak to him. His object was to 
endeavour to dissuade him from going on with the 
bill.“ But the thing is impossible,” said the Min- 
ister; * we arc pledged to it. I must make my state- 
ment immediately ; and whatever comes of it, we 
cannot give it up now.” “T see all the difficulty of 
your position,” he replied, “ and if it will relieve you 
from any part of it, you are quite at liberty to state 
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publicly, that though I was the person who first sug- 
gested a Rate in Aid, I have advised you not to force it 
on, in the face of public opinion so strongly pronounced 
against it. But it would be most injurious and embar- 
rassing if you should fail; and the feeling appears to 
be so hostile, that 1 do not believe you can carry it.” 
Disheartening as this was, Lord John resolved to 
persevere. The debate was long and animated ; and 
at its close the second reading passed by a large 
majority, 

It was a knowledge, perhaps, of characteristic 
incidents like these, that led M. Guizot to form an 
estimate of the statesmen among whom Sir James 
was conspicuous, which can best be given in his 
words. Writing since his death, he says :— 


“During my sojourn in London J often saw Sie I. Graham 5 
and we frequently conyersed both on general subjects, and on 
the events aud politics of our time. He was the intimate 
friend of several of my intimate friends,— among others, of 
Lord Aberdeen; but I never had any intimate relations with 
him myeelf. I saw in him an eminent representative of a 
clasa of nen whom J much esteem, though I think them too 
irresolute in their ideas and conduct, and rather too complaiu 
ant to the popular humour. He was one of those Liberal 
Conservatives, who while defendiog public order and authority, 
knew how to comprehend and to concede at a nuitable time 
demande made, whether rightly or not, by public opinion, either 
enlightened or led away by impulse. Such men would not nave 
the Government or institutions of their country in days of 
revolution ; but they serve it usefully in titace of law and order, 
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and help it to make without ehock considerable progress, They 
are skilful pilots when you have but to follow the current ; but 
they sre far from fit to bold the helm when you must struggle 
against the storm.” * 

A letter addressed to Mr Everett may not be 
thought undeserving of a place in the recollections 
of this year, as containing traces of the depression 
to which allusion has already been made, 


“ Grosvenor Place, 15th July, 1849. 
“My pear Sin, 

“ Tho grandson of my old colleague, Lord Wharn- 
cliff, the eldest son of the present Lord, ie sbout to visit 
tho United States, and has requested me to give him o 
letter of introduction to you. I gladly comply, because I 
am anxious that he should become acquainted with all 
that is most worthy of notice and of respect in your coun- 
try; and those who had the advantage of knowing you here, 
can never cease to regard you as one of the best and greatest 
of American statesmen. In trying and difficult circumstances, 
you proved the sincerity of your desire to maintain the 
most amicable relations between Great Britain and the 
United States; and now the adjustment of every difference, 
and the extended commercial intercourse, which the repeal of 
the Corn Lawes and the Navigation Lew will secure, as a bond 
of enduring friendship between the two countries, throw s 
bridge over the Atlantic, and render it as easy and as necessary 
for our youth to become intimately acquainted with the States, 
aa it was for our forefathers to make the tour of Europe and to 
visit Paris. If I mistake not, they will return from their 


* Letter of M. Guizot to the author, 27th Sept. 1862. 
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intercourse with you, improved not corrupted in their jtastes 1849. 
aod habits; and better qualified to take part in the future 
government of this country. Any kindness which you msy 

show to my young friend, will be thankfully received. Te 

is an officer of the army, but he is anxious to acquire 
information. 

“ Tam writing in the room and at tho table which were 
once so familiar to you. It is sometimes melancholy to 
reflect how unchanged are these material things,’while we, 
their owners, perish and pass away. Still life ia long enough, 
even to the prosperous; it is wearisomo to tho sad and the 
unfortunate. 

“I trust you and yours are happy in the enjoyment of 
it; and with every kind wish and with feelings of sincere 
respect, 1 remain alwaya, my deur sir, 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
“J. RG, Gramm,” 


The progress of consolidation on the Netherby Improved 
estate had been gradual but steady, and the changes Sate 
it had wrought were very perceptible. Comfortable 
dwellings and good homesteads, well-stocked pastures, 
and even-drilled turnip fields, everywhere met the eye. 

“ We ought to feed more and plough less,” was the 
laird’s earlicst advice, which inereased experience did 
not lead him to modify. On the contrary, he desired 
every year to see less wheat grown in the border coun- 
try, which he thought naturally better suited for cattle 
farming. Some, who wished to depreciate the value 
of his authority as a politician, would have had it 
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believed that he was actuated only by a selfish desire 
to evade the consequences of Free Trade ; and that 
conscious of the mistake made in 1846 by abolish- 
ing Protection, he was bent on trying to save him- 
self and his tenantry from its consequences. A. 
man more careful or cowardly as regarded his re- 
putation, might have sought to avoid a theme so sug- 
gestive of taunt ; but that was not his way. While 
agricultural depression was at the lowest, and the 
bitter cry of a “forsaken party and an undone 
class” was still loud, he never failed to reiterate his 
old maxim, “ More stock and less wheat.” His 
hearers in Cumberland understood well that he did 
not mean thercby, as was wrongfully imputed to 
him, the disuse of husbandry, and the laying down 
land in grass, with a view to the general creation of 
wide-spread tracts of unbroken pasture; but in 
order that by the due adoption of a greater breadth 
of green crops, and the practice of house-feeding and. 
dairy-farming, the landholders of the Border might 
be able to make of the soil the most of which it was 
capable. To recover lands which had been run 
out, he took from time to time a considerable tract 
into his own hands, draining it thoroughly, and lay- 
ing it down with the utmost care to grass. But fine 
tillage was the object of his greatest admiration and 
delight; and he used to say that there was no 
plant in the conservatory that afforded him so much 
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pleasure to look upon, as a first-rate turnip in one 189. 
of his tenant’s fields. He had no other theory 
about the size of farms, than that the occupiers 
should have capital enough to work them. Uni- 
formity he despised and disliked, as begotten of an 
arbitrary will, and as cssentially opposed to the lew 
of adaptation to varying circumstances, the cheerful 
recognition of which he deemed the highest wisdom. 
He had no objection to take a ncw man as tenant, 
who seemed to combine aptitude with ability to do 
justice to the land. But he parted with an old resident 
on the estate with regret ; and it was not often in 
later years that such a separation took place. Many 
of the old men who remembered his grandfather, 
and a still greater number who had held under his 
father, retained possession of three farms under him.* 

During 2 visit he had paid in the autumn to his Cultivation 
relative, Lord Dufferin, in the county of Down, he 
hed heard much of the cfforts making in Ircland to 
extend the cultivation of flax ; and remembering how 
often he had seen it growing in his own neighbour- 
hood when he was a boy, he began to think whether 

© Since hin death the local obituary records the name of 
‘Mr Richard Carruthers, of Hornickhill farm, near Longtown, 
at the age of 93, whose father had held under Doctor Gra- 
ham, and who had himself remained in possession under the 
first and second baronet; likewise of Mr John Birrcl, of 
Guards farm, Kirkandrews, at the age of 73, who bad also 
spent his whole life on the Netherby extate. 
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it might not be worth while endeavouring to re- 
introduce it as a crop in Cumberland. He made 
himself master of all the information the Irish Flax 
Socicty could afford him; and on his return home 
often talked the matter over with his most improv- 
ing tenants. hey did not encourage him in the 
notion, assigning a varicty of reusons for their belief 
that in a four-course shift, flax would not pay. He 
was not to be easily persuaded however, and tried 
some acres of it himself, during several successive 
years. ‘I'he results were less favourable than he 
had anticipated. 

In reply to a proposal by a colonist (sent to Sir R. 
Peel by Mr Sandars, and subsequently forwarded to 
him), that the Colonies should be represented in the 
British Parliament, Sir James wrote the following 
letter: — 


 Netherby, 22nd November, 1849. 
“Mr pean Sin,— 

“Sir Robert Peel has forwarded to me, in compli- 
ance with your wish, the two letters which I now return. I 
have read them with ‘painful intorest; and I am obliged to 
you for the opportunity of considering a subject, which is so 
difficult, presented in so clear o light’ The approaching 
danger which threatens the loss of our American Colonics 
in only too apparent: the remedy proposed is much more 
doubtful. It is quite certain that the national character 
of the Britich Parliament would be sunihilated by a large 
infusion of the colonial element; it is uncertain whether 
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the change would avert the evil which it is intended to cure; 1849. 
and if this be the balance of the odds, I would rather ran any 
risk than destroy the British House of Commons with our 
eyes open. It is possible that some of our Colonies may have 
grown to the ‘bone of mauhood,’ and may assert their inde- 
pendence. Real statesmanship will be required to break the 
shock of this disruption, and to secure an amicable separa- 
tion, without the scandal of an open quarrel, This emergency 
may be approaching, and may, perhaps, become ultimately 
inevitable ; but by management, it may be staved off for a time ; 
and, in the present position of affaira, both at home and 
abroad, to gain time without further change is the triumph of 
political sagacity. The United States have also their own 
internal difficulties. The question of Slavery, as their terri- 
tory is enlarged in the South, becomes every day mure urgent 
and embarrassing; and if we are in danger of losing our 
Colonies, the dissolution of the Union itaclf is not loas pro- 
bable, Every day teaches us, more and more, that in polities 
long-sighted views are generally fallacious. Ile is the suc- 
cessful statesman, who seizes opportunities as they arise, and 
bends them to his purpose and to his will. The current of 
events may be directed, it cannot be turned. 
“1 am always 
“Yours very faithfully, 


“J. R. G. Grauam, 
“ Joseph Sandars, Esy.” 


His disposition to render effective aid to the Aneratien 
Government showed itself in many ways. When ‘i 
the Australian Government Bill was first introduced, 


it appeared likely to encounter very scrious opposition 


The Creek 
question, 
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from Mr Gladstone, Mr Disraeli, Sir W. Moles- 
worth, and their respective friends. Sir James ap- 
prehended that such a combination upon the ques- 
tion would prove too strong for Ministers. He took 
care to warn them of what he supposed to be the 
danger, adding that Sir R. Peel and he were willing 
to lend their aid, if they knew in time what was 
really intended regarding the measure.* The Bill 
was put off for some time, and when brought for- 
ward it encountered no little opposition from those 
who considered it too theoretical; and as being an 
attempt to anticipate the development of constitu- 
tional wauts in colonies of unequal age, and to impose 
on them premuturely the adoption of fons more or 
less unsuited to their condition. The part of Lord 
Grey’s scheme, which provided for the creation of a 
federal representation, was withdrawn ; but the re- 
mainder of the bill became law. 

Happening to sit next Mr—— at dinner at Gril- 
lon’s, on the 8th March, he talked a good deal to 
him respecting the position of the Government, which 
he thought bad, “ Besides the scrapes they had got 
into on Colonial questions, there was,” he said, “ the 
Greek business, which was likely to prove very em- 
barrassing. It was one of the things that made him 
glad he had not taken office in the preceding year. 
Had he been at the Admiralty he could not have 
acquiesced in sending the flect to the Pirwus, as had 

* 22nd February, 1850, 
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been done, to exact compensation from the Greek 
Government ; and if he had refused, he might have 
been a second time the cause of breaking up 8 Whig 
Cabinet, which he certainly had no desire to be. On 
this subject as well as others he foresaw that Aber- 
deen, Gladstone, and Goulburn would side with 
Stanley.” They did so when the question came to be 
discussed after Easter ; and a majority of the House 
of Lords adopted a resolution, condemnatory of 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. Mr Roebuck 
immediately gave notice of a counter-resolution in 
the Commons, which led to a debate in every way 
memorable. Mr Cobden and Sir W. Molesworth, 
Sir R. Peel and Sir J. Graham, with their immediate 
friends, concurred with the Opposition in resisting 
the motion. Many great speeches were delivered 
on the occasion, those of Mr Cockburn and Lord 
Palmerston on the one side, and of Sir James and Mr 
Gladstone on the other, being perhaps the most strik- 
ing. But there was one which, though less cloquent 
and less pretentious than any of these, made a still 
deeper impression. It was the last delivered by Sir 
Robert Peel ; and therein he left to his country, as a 
political testament, the admonition to beware of giv- 
ing cause to the minor states of Christendom to com- 
plain of a domineering or dictatorial spirit on the part 
of England ; and wherever it was possible to avoid 
an appeal to force. He dealt leniently with what he 
deemed the errors of the Government, and struck at 
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them only with a gloved hand. He would probably 
have been little gratified had they been defeated ; for 
he could hardly at that time have hoped to form an 
Administration : and he certainly did not desire to 
sce the Protectionists in power. As he quitted the 
llouse after the division, in which Ministers had 
a majority of forty-six, it was remarked that he 
seemed in high spirits, and in no degree exhausted 
by the lateness of the hour, It was broad daylight, 
and one who walked near him to Whitehall Gardens, 
yemarked how clastic and rapid was Lis step, His 
admirer little dreamed that he would never see him 
again, Late in the afternoon of that dav, when re- 
turning from his usual ride, he fell from his horse on 
Constitution Hill, and was taken up insensible. The 
uews spread quickly ; and Sir James was among the 
anxious friends who in the course of the evening 
hastened to inquire for him. During the three days 
of suffering which succeeded, he was scldom long 
absent from the house of his dying friend; and not 
long before the end, Sir Robert spoke earnestly and 
affectionately to the companion in s0 many under- 
takings, and the counsellor in so many difficulties, from 
whom he was about to part. ‘Io the crowd who 
waited without, Sir James spoke in a low and shaken 
voice, and then hurried away. 

He regarded the death of Sir Robert Peel not 
more as a personal loss, than as a public calamity. No 
sentiment of jealousy or rivalry seemed to chequer 
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his feelings of attachment and admiration; and 1950. 
nothing could be more unlike the political emo- 

tions, which some at the time attributed to him, as 
consequent upon the event, than those with which he 

was really filled. The death of Sir Robert Peel seemed. Tender 
to many likely to place him in a more responsible {tes 
position ; and one of the Ministers observed to him 

soon after in conversation, “that henceforth he would 16th July. 
be looked upon as the head of the Peclite party.” 

He at once put aside the suggestion, as one which 

he would never entertuin. He felt himself to be 
wholly unqualified for the task of keeping men to- 
gether as a party. IIc was conscious that he had 

no political followers, and he desired none. But he 
admitted that he was extremely anxious to sce his 
recent colleagues and their friends hold together, as 

he thought they might exercise a very salutary influ- 

ence, under existing circumstances. Je disapproved 

of Lord Stanley’s tone on the Irish Franchise Bill, 
which he thought inconsiderate and irritating ; and 

it was clear that the Protectionists still clung to the 

hope of being able to reverse in some degree the ~ 
policy of Free Trade. A short time before his death 

Sir R. Peel, when speaking to him on this subject, 

had said with more vehemence than was usual with 

him, that there wes nothing he was not prepared to 

do, to prevent the re-imposition of a duty on corm ; 

that there were no allianceshe was not ready to form, 

and no measures from which he would shrink, for 

son at 
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that purpose; and that though he wgs indisposed 
to re-enter official life, he would take office or do 
anything else that might be necessary, to prevent the 
restoration of a Protectionist system. 

In acknowledging a letter of condolence from 
Mr Sandars, he wrote :— 


“ Grosvenor Place, 16th July, 1850. 
“My pear Sir, 

“T felt quite certain that you would deeply and 
sincerely regrot the irreparable loss, which the country and 
Sir Robert Peel's friends have sustained, in his untimely death. 
Sorrow and compassion are the first natural sensations to 
which this unexpected event has given rise; but those who 
meditate and look forward will see reason for apprehensions 
mingled with their regret; and, if I mistake not, in the midst 
of dangers and of difficulties, which are evidently drawing 
near, the want of his commanding influence, of bis prudence, 
of hin moderation, and of his patriotism, will be felt more and 
more to be a severe national calamity. It was of old the 
highest praise ‘ never to despair of the commonwealth.’ While, 
therefore, I still linger on the stage, I shall endeavour firmly 
todo my duty; but my heart is estranged from it; and as 
you truly observe, I now stand slone. When Burke re- 
minded us in his beautiful language, ‘what shadows we are, 
and what shadows we pursue,’ he went on to remark with 
respect to himself, that ‘the future is in wiser and in bet- 
ter hands than ours,’ and He in whose ‘hands it is, alone 
can know whether it is better for me that Iehould be in Par. 
Tiament or even in the world.’ It in this spirit of patient 
submission and of tranquil dependence which I strive to cul- 
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tivate ; and, come what may, though I have lost a friend, I 1850. 
have enjoyed his confidence and intimacy for many years. 
“Tam 
© Youre very sincerely, 
“ J. Sandars, Boy.” “J. G, Grawan. 


It was in the autumn of this y year that he was County Age 
persuaded, though not without difficulty, once more dinner. 
to show himself at one of the county gatherings, 
where formerly he had been so constantly reckoned. 
Several of his old supporters in Cumberland anxi- 
ously wished that he would allow ties to be re- 
united, which the unhappy differences of 1837 had 
severed. But years had uot healed the sore; and 
they found it hard to, induce him to listen to their 
suggestions. Qn the eve of the Agricultural Meeting 
of the county in September he agreed, however, to 
comply with their desire to be present at the show, 
and to attend the dinner. Ie met a more general 
welcome than he probably had anticipated; and 
when in the course of the evening his health was 
given by Lord Carlisle, and associated with the recol- 
lection of all he had done for Border Agriculture, 
he did not conceal his more than gratification at the 
wey in which he had been received. The grecting of 
so many old friends from whom he had been for 
years estranged, touched him to the quick. It was 
as if he heard the voice of youth again ; and every 
word that fell from him bespoke the wish to linger in 
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1860, the memory of old times. The happiest occupation 
of his life, he said, had been, in common with those he 
saw around him, to cultivate and improve their native 
soil, Much praise had been bestowed on the enter- 
prising and improving spirit of the proprietors of 
the county, but justice had scarcely been done to 
the tenantry themselves. In one point he differed 
from his friend Mr Rigg, who had spoken before 
him, namely, when he claimed to be the oldest farm- 
er present. Ie was rather disposed to dispute the 
title with him. Ho had been an early attendant at 
the meeting at Workington, and he could not forget 
the deep debt of gratitude which they owed to Mr 
Curwen, who had been their originator. Mr Rigg 
had said he was never an unsuccessful candidate. 
They were all aware that that was not always his 
position ; but he agreed with him that it was best 
never to quarrel with the judges. 

Asarption Early in October, a letter from Cardinal Wise- 
Picrcum man appeared in the public prints, dated from 
Rome, announcing the restoration of Catholic dio- 
ceses in England, and congratulating the faithful 
upon the return of the long alienated realm, to its 
former orbit in the system of Catholic unity. The 
use of territorial titles had been forbidden since 
the Reformation by prelates in communion with 
Rome; but public opinion had changed so much 
on questions of the kind, that it was believed, on 
doubt, by many that no serious objection would 
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be made to their resumption: and, as we have seen, 1850. 
several leading statesmen had recently urged on 
Parliament, the policy of recognizing in Ireland the 
Catholic episcopate. Sir James had always cntered 
cordially into this view ; he saw therefore with regret 

the popular resentment which was evoked by the 
announcement above referred to. Still greater was 

his concern on reading the celebrated letter of Lord 

J. Russell to the Bishop of Durham, in which he Ae ores 
intimated the probability of steps being taken to 
Prevent the use of Catholic diocesan titles. This 

letter became the signal for public meetings, at which 
strong resolutions were passed against what was 
designated the Papal Aggression on the Estab- 
lished Protestantism of England, and petitions to 
Parliament adopted, calling for restrictive legislation. 
Popular feeling daily went higher and higher; and 

there had not been such a ferment in men’s minds 

since the trial of the Seven Bishops on the eve of the 
Revolution. From the first Sir James made up his 

mind that, for one, he would not go with the stream ; 

and when asked to sign the requisition for a county 
meeting on the subject, he addressed to the [igh 
Sheriff, Mr Howard of Greystock, a letter containing ok bia 
his reasons for refusing. 

A letter of remarkable ability, signed ““ Carolus,” 
appeared in the Times early in December, depre- 
cating strongly sny revival of penal legislation, on 
the subject of what was called the Papal Aggres- 
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1850. sion. It was from the pen of Mr Charles Greville, 
ali. of whom Sir James called upon when passing through 
. town, on his way to Windsor, where he had been 
invited to stay three days. Their views were entirely 
in unison on the subject, and Sir James told him 
“he was quite ready to face publie opinion im 6 
matter where he felt clear that it was in the wrong, 
and led away by temporary excitement.” Some allu- 
sion having been made to his re-entering office with 
the Whigs, he ssid that this new phase of the Cath- 
olic Question, would in itself present an insuperable 
obstacle. But whatever might be the consequence, 
he had made up his mind to declare his opinions as 
soon as Parliament met, and they were decidedly 
against any new form of anti-Catholic legislation. 
He rejoiced to find that Lord Aberdeen, the Duke 
of Newcastle, Mr Sidney [erbert, Mr Gladstone, and 
nearly ail who had held office under Sir R. Peel, con- 
curred in his views on this painful and difficult sub- 
ject; and he soon learned that among those most 
closely identified with Ministers, there were many who 
in private, and not a few who openly deprecated 
interference as unnecessary and unwise. From the 
outset he avowed his resolution to oppose legislation 

in every shape; and he kept his word. 
donne: In the Speech from the throne, it was stated that 
toa on Ag agricultural distress prevailed throughout the United 
distress, Kingdom ; and on the 13th February, Mr Disraeli, 
in an able and ingenious speech, moved as # resolu- 
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lution, “that the severe distress which continues to 1800. 
exist in the United Kingdom among that important 
class of her Majeaty’s subjects, the owners and 
occupiers of land, and which is justly Jemented in 
her Majesty’s speech, renders it the duty of her 
Majesty’s Ministers to introduce, without delay, such 
measures as may be most effectual for the relief 
thereof.” There was nothing in its general tenour 
to prevent friends of Free Trade from supporting it ; 
and several tried and sincere opponents of Protec- 
tion did so accordingly. But party feeling at the mo- 
ment ran high. There had been during the autumn 
loud talk of Protectionist reaction. The death of 
Sir Robert Peel had weakened, as was supposed, the 
power of maintaining the policy of 1846; and Sir 
James Graham thought he saw in Mr Disracli’s 
resolution the preparatory step to re-imposing a 
duty on corn, 


“ Tam bound,” he ssid, “to put the best interpretation I Speerh of 
can upon the mystical expressions used last year aud this aunee 
year, and reading them by the sid of the glossary of the 
Duke of Richmond, I put an interpretation upon them Inst 
year, and to that I now adbere. Remembering that it is said 
that they ‘as Ministers would bave a right to impose » duty 
upon foreign corn,’ and that it is also said it would not be 
right to attempt to impose that duty in the present Parlia- 
ment, I come to the conclusion that the object of the bon. 
gentleman and his party is, to turn ont the present Adminie- 
tration, to dissolve the Parliament, to return to Protection 
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in the next Parliament, and to reimpose 4 duty upon corn. 
‘That is the interpretation I put upon the hon. gentleman's 
speech last year; and that is the interpretation which, upon 
the whole, I am disposed to put upon it now. Frankly 
avowed, there can be no more legitimate policy for a party. 
I know not what the result of that attempt might be. 
I think it would be a dangerous attempt, inconsistent 
with the preservation of the peace of the country and with 
the safety of property, snd an attempt which I could not 
agree to join in making. On the other hand, I see very plainly 
that we are on the eve of a great and serious struggle. IT sce 
8 party of gentlemen in this and the other House of Parlin 
ment, powerful in numbers, powerful in the reapect in which 
they are held for their personal and hereditary virtues, hav- 
ing great influence in the country, and great possessions ; 
they are an interest which, up to the present moment, has 
commanded great influence with the Government; and, with 
the community st their back, they exercise a power upon any 
question which is irresistible. This powerful party have in this 
House no insignificant leader. The hon. gentleman (Mr Dis- 
raeli) ia the accredited leader of that party. I may say that very 
early I appreciated the great talenta of that gentleman; and 
the time has now arrived when it is impossible for any one to 
gainsay or undervalue his commanding ability as a debater in 
thie House, But this is not all. The leader of this party in 
the other House (Lord Stanley) is a noble lord, ever foremost: 
in the battle, of dauntless courage, of eminent ability, and of 
spotiesa character. I have stood beside him in the fray, and 
I know how formidable is his vigorous attack, and how broad 
is his protecting shield. With such opponents it behoves us 
to gird up our loins. I know not whether the watchword, 
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‘Up, guards, and at them!’ may not already have been given. 
It is clear to me that the opponents of Protection must pre- 
pare for a severe conflict. They must stand upon the de- 
fensive. They must stand to their arms, and close their 
ranks, and prepare for a firm, manly, and uncompromising re- 
sistance, There is one point to which I wish to advert, but 
my heart is no deeply grieved that my tongue almost refuses 
to utter what my feelings dictate. The author and the cham- 
pion of that policy which I think it is the tendency of this 
motion to reverse, has been withdrawn from us. He has 
ceased from his labours, and is at rest. He no longer shares 
in the angry strifes and conflicts of this House. But although 
dead, he still speaks ; and from the tomb I still hear the echoes 
of hia voice resounding within these walls. I well remember 
the memorable words that closed the peroration of the mag- 
nificent speech which he delivered last Session, in answer to 
the hon. member for Buckinghamshire, when he said —‘I will 
adhere to the opinions I have expressed, and I earnestly 
hope that I may never live to eee the dey when the House of 
Commons will retrace its steps.’ He is gone; and may 
‘Heaven avert the owen that the House of Commons is about 
to retrace ita steps! My voice may be feeble, and my power 
insignificant ; but, sir, my part is taken. I hold it to bea 
eacred duty, and a sacred trust, to defend that policy to the 
best of my ability ; and as 2 proof of my sincerity, ss an earn- 
eat of my firm determination, I shall give my unbesitating 
vote against this motion.” 


1850, 


He proceeded to grapple with the various argu- {They 
ments that had been used in support of a revision of oma 


taxation, for the special purpose of relieving the ™ 
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landed interest ; and concluded one of the most ef- 
fective speeches ever delivered in our time, in these 
remarkable words :— 


“I will not venture to make any prediction with respect 
to the price of corn in future; but this, sir, I say, that be the 
price what it may, the time has arrived when it must be left 
to find its natural level; sad that for any Government or for 
any legislature artificially and by power of law to enhance it, 
I aay the day is gone by. And why do I say so? I say 
there ia not # plough-boy who plods his weary way on the 
heaviest clay in England, who does not feel practically his 
condition improved within the last three years: and he 
knows the reason why. I tell you there is not a shepherd 
on the most distant and barren hills of Scotland, who does not 
now have daily a cheaper and a larger mess of porridge, than 
he ever had before: and be also knows the reason why. I 
tell you again, there is not a weaver in the humblest cottage 
in Lancashire who has not fuller and cheaper meals, without 
any fall in bis wages, than he ever had before: and he knows 
the reason why. Now I must tell you the whole truth. The 
time has arrived when the truth without concealment must 
be spoken. I will speak of another class still. There is not 
a soldier who returns to England from abroad, that does not 
practically feel that hia daily pay is augmented, that he bas 
@ cheaper, a larger, and a better mess, and that he enjoys 
greater comforts : and he also knows the reason why. Now, 
sir, I entrest my honourable friends who sit below me to be 
on their guard. You may convulse the country, you may 
endanger property, you may shake our institutions to the 
foundation ; but I am satisfied that there is no power in Eng- 
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Jand which can permanently enhance, by force of law, the 1450, 
Price of bread. That, sir, is my honest and firm conviction, 

My own possessions are as dear to me as those of any hon. 
gentleman who sits on the bench below me. But I feel that 

we have arrived at ® period when it is necessary to speak the 

whole truth, and to bear it in mind; and I have spoken it 
without reservation.” 

After two nights’ debate the House divided, when 
there appeared for the motion 267 ; against it 281. 

After a brief debate on the 20th of February, Mr Hr Tonka 
Mr Locke King carried a motion against Ministers oy i 0 

in favour of a £10 county franchise, by a taajotty 
of 100 against 52. On the following morning, be- 
fore the immediate “consequence of the defeat was 
known to him, Sir James wrote, saying “the Govern- 
ment and more than a Government was doomed.” 
The Times had already pronounced sentence of death 
on the Administration; and the sooner execution 
took place the better. Vague promises of demo- 
cratic change, whose realisstion was indefinitely 
deferred, were very dangerous, and in the present 
case they had obviously proved fatal. 

The Ministry resigned ; and Lord Stanley was on 220d Feb. 
the same day sent for by the Queen. His diffi- 
culties, he confessed, were so great, that he advised 
that an attempt should be made to form a coalition 
Government by the ste Ministers, and the friends of 
Sir R. Peel. On the evening of the same day Sir James 
and Lord Aberdeen were commanded by the Queen 
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to attend at Buckingham Palace, when her Majesty 
informed them that Lord Stanley not being then pre- 
pared to form an Administration, she had empowered 
Lord John Russell to endeavour to reconstruct one, 
and suggested that they should meet his Lordship 
in an amicable spirit,—a command which they forth- 
with obeyed. There were three leading points of 
national interest to be considered. On the first, 
the Free Trade policy, there could be no difference 
between them ; neither could there be any difference 
on principle as to the extension of the suffrage,— 
a question which Sir James was not unwilling to 
entertain, “with the reservation, that he could con- 
sent to no extension he did not believe consistent 
with the maintenance of the existing form of govern- 
ment.” With respect to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
however, notwithstanding some modifications pro- 
mised by Lord J. Russell, he could not reconcile it 
to himself to be an assenting party to the measure 
before the House. The proposed modifications might 
render the bill for all practical purposes inoperative, 
while it would still be regarded as penal and of- 
fensive, and as opposed to the policy of the last 
twenty years. Upon this point, therefore, the diffi- 
culty in the way of a junction was insuperable. 
Both be and Lord Aberdeen knew that this ground 
‘was an unpopular one, but they were convinced of ita 
soundness and policy.* 

* Statement of Sir James in the House, on the 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1882. 
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Lord Stanley was again sent for, and requested — 1861. 
to form a Government. He stated his conviction, that Orsi, loop 
without the aid of some of the Peelites, he should not 
be able to do so; but he was ready to make the at- 
tempt, and he accordingly offered Cabinet offices to 
Lord Canning and Mr Gladstone. The latter de- 
clined upon the question of Free Trade. The former 
was not committed to the same extent upon the 
subject, having taken little part in its discussion in 
the Peers. Ile consulted Sir J. Graham, who ad- 
vised him to take the Foreign Office, if he felt he 
could do so without any sacrifice of consistency. Sir 
James assigned as his reason for so doing, that he 
believed a Protectionist Government inevitable ; and 
that it would be better for the country, it should 
contain men of character and experience, and thus 
have a fair chance of maintaining itself fora time. To 
a man like Lord Canning, the offer was a great tempt- 
ation, as he had never been in the Cabinet; and 
though he highly appreciated the feeling which led 
him to refuse, neither he nor Lord Aberdeen would 
have blamed him had he joined. A second time 
therefore Lord Stanley relinquished the task confided 
to him, assigning as the cause, his conviction that 
the friends of Sir R. Peel were resolved to make 
use of their great ability and influence only to 
frustrate the formation of any strong Government. 
the Whigs consequently resumed office. When 
stating to the House what had occurred, Lord J. 
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Russell took occasion to express the personal “ satis- 


Zecca faction he felt at having renewed with the right hon. 


Lord J. 
Russell, 


baronet, the terms of friendship by which they were 
formerly united, and which during the struggles and 
difficult circumstances that occurred up to the dis- 
solution of Earl Grey’s Government, it was his pride 
and gratification to enjoy.”* 

Sir J. Graham said that he “cordially reciprocated 
every sentiment of kindness which the noble Lord had 
uttered ; and he would gladly renew the terms of 
friendship which formerly existed so long between 
them. ‘They had been contemporaries in public life ; 
they were at one time intimately associated in the 
Vonds of kindness, he had almost said of affection ; and 
he now begged to express a hope that he might be 
permitted again to call him, in all sincerity, his noble 
friend. When the history of the last thirty years 
should be recorded, there were three leading trans- 
actions which would fix the attention of the his- 
torian,—the triumph of Religious Liberty, Reform, 
and Free Trade ; and in all of them Lord John and 
he had had the happiness to be concerned.” He re- 
gretted that he hed not been able, when lately invited 
by her Majesty, to co-operate with him in the forma- 
tion of a Government. Lord Aberdeen and he had 
not interchanged a letter during the recess; but on 
meeting in town, they found their views were iden- 
tical as to the imprudence and unfitness of any 

* Hansard, vol. aciv. p. 1083. 
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legislation on the question of Ecclesiastical Titles. The 1861. 
minority against the first reading of the Titles Bill 

was but sixty-three; but on the second reading 

it amounted, including pairs, to upwards of one 
hundred. 

There seemed to be during the progress of the roctesias. 
bill, a probability of amendments being introduced Sat" 
in committee, which would have rendered the mea- 10th Merch 
sure more stringent ; and Sir James consoled himself 
with the reflection, that in that case, it might yet be 
possible to throw it out on the third reading, by 8 
combination of different sections, who could be got to 
agree upon no other ground. “If the Protectionists 
should come into office, they would, he thought, drop 
the measure, and say that enough hadbeen done, to 
manifest the sense of the country on the subject. 

Some of the languago which came from the Treasury 
bench made him very angry; and if he thought that 
it had the sanction of the head of the Government, 
he would oppose them ¢ofis veribus, and endeavour 
to put them out.” Mr More O’Ferrall resigned the 
Governorship of Malta, to mark his disapproval of 
the bill; and being returned, in his absence, for the 
county of Longford, he re-entered the House in time 
to take part in the protracted discussions to which 20th Juae, 
it gave rise. Mr Sharman Crawford moved in Com- 
mittee, to exempt Ireland from the operation of the 
measure. The Peelites regarded this as incompatible 
with the principle of their objections ; and the amend- 
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iss. ment was lost by a large majority, The bill finally 

passed both Houses; and, as had been foretold by its 

opponents, proved wholly ineffectual for the accom- 

plishment of its professed purpose. The Act was pub- 

licly denounced with every expression of defiance and 

contumely, by the heads of the Catholic body in 

Ireland. The interdicted titles have ever since been 

uninterruptedly used ; and no Administration, whether 

Whig or Tory, has in any instance attempted to 
enforce the fruitless and abortive law. 

(fer of tte Early in September Mr G. C. Lewis, then one of 

Control. the Sceretarics of the Treasury, visited Netherby. He 

was the bearer of a communication from the Premier 

offering the Presidency of the Board of Control, 

which was likely, it was said, to become a position 

of more than usual importance, in consequence of the 

approaching expiration of the East India Company's 

Charter. An intimation sccompanied the offer, that 

Mr F. Peel was to be Under Secretary for the Colo- 

nies; and that the reversion of the War Office, with a 

acat in the Cabinct, should be offered to Mr Cardwell, 

on the death of Lord Panmure, which it was sup- 

posed could not be very distant. The first of these 

proposals was civilly but coldly declined. After all 

that had recently passed, Sir James felt indignant at 

being asked to take @ secondary office in a Whig 

Cabinet ; and though he did not express in his own 

house, to 8 guest whom he personally respected, and 

who had come so far to see him, all that he felt upon 
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the occasion, he took care to let his sentiments be 
otherwise known. “As to the notion of persuading 
him to join, by holding out hopes to Mr Cardwell 
of a seat in the Cabinet at some indefinite time, it 
was absurd. Lord Panmure might be ill; but 
he doubted if he was half as sick as the Govern- 
ment; and he was quite sure the latter would die 
before him. Mr Peel might do as he pleased; but 
for himself, the idea of shutting him up in the Board 
of Control, where he would necessarily be brought 
into constant contact, if not collision, with the Fo- 
reign Secretary, and not upon a footing of equality, 
was, he thought, no better than trifling.” He would 
have pone of it. Ife coud hardly have forgotten 
indeed that Mr Canning, after several years of seces- 
sion, had re-entered the Cabinet as Minister for In- 
dia, and that, at a time when our empire in the East 
had not assumed the vast proportions it had subse- 
quently attained. His rival Lord Castlereagh was, 
moreover, in 1816, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and leader of the [louse of Commons. But there 
was this difference,—that Mr Canning had not been 
sent for, six months before, to form a coalition Cubinct, 
on terms of equality with the Minister who offered 
him the Board of Control. On this ground, there- 
fore, the precedent did not apply. He was nottled 
likewise at finding that the Duke of Newcastle, 
about the same time, had been asked to sound him 
as to what he was disposed todo. ‘ What was the 
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need of this? Why had he not been asked to call 
at Chesham Place? But the truth was, he could do 
no good to the Government, and no credit to him- 
self, by joining them in such fashion. Stanley must 
have his innings; and the elements of a great and 
powerful Liberal party could never be consolidated, 
except in opposition.’ 

At the agricultural dinner of the county this 
year Sir James presided. Among the guests was 
Sir R. Throckmorton, whose presence he welcomed, 
not only on account of his known services to hus- 
bandry of every kind, but as being the proprietor of 
the estate, whose improvements had early excited his 
own emulation and desire to be useful in the cause 
of landed improvement. In his speech when giving 
“Prosperity to the Agriculture of Cumberland,” he 
took occasion to notice the variety of new mechanical 
inventions, with which he had been struck in the 
Great Exhibition. 


“Amongst the many advantages which the country 
will derive from the Grest Exhibition of this year, 1 know 
of none which will be more conducive to the general 
good, than tho display of the improvements in agricul- 
toral implements. Judging from what I saw yeaterday, I 
should say the reaping-machine as yet is an imperfect 
contrivance, susceptible of improvement, but etill, I say, an 
implement of great promise. I doubt whether the threshing- 
machine, when it was firat introduced, was not subject to as 
much adverse comment as bas been applied to the reaping- 
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machine. True, it has been invented on the other side of 
the Atlantic. That, in my opinion, entitles it to the most 
favoursble attention and consideration of Englishmen. It is 
the work of a distant brother, engaged in the same occupation 
as your own, This is the only rivalry I wish to see between 
the United States and England. We are brethren by birth 
—brethren in the love of freedom and of free institutions. 
Their prosperity is based on that which ie the basis of our 
own, namely, industry applied to the cultivation of the soil ; 
and every suggestion which comes from that quarter with re« 
spect to agriculture, is entitled to our respect and to our 
favourable consideration.” 


1861. 


Up to this time he still retained his zest for the Jeans 


pleasures of the rod and gun. lis old attendant 
when fishing, James Wilson, had grown feeble; and 
though his right hand forgot nothing of its cun- 
ning, the old man preferred to look on and watch 
the vicissitudes of the sport rather than undergo the 
labour so long his delight. One morning, Sir James 
spent an early hour or more, by the side of a familiar 
bend of the stream, that winds through the park of 
Netherby, but without his usual success, ‘The waters 
were high, and the air fresh and clear. All looked 
promising to the angler’s experienced eye, yet he 
could not tempt the fish to rise; and at length, weary 
of failure, he said to his silent companion, “‘ Suppose 
you try it, Jeamie.” “Give me the waand,” said the 
old man, rousing himself; snd taking the rod, after 
two or three throws, hooked a large salmon, which he 


a 
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duly landed after a short run. “There,” he said, 
giving back the rod to his master, “it is the last 
time 1’ll ever handle it.” Three days after, the poor 
fellow died. Years had begun to tell upon Sir 
James, and he soon afterwards gave up his out-of- 
door amusements altogether, making way, as he 
said, for the next generation. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE COALITION. 
1852-1855. 


Tre feelings with which Sir James received the 1852. 
tidings of the Coup «Etat in France, were little (tr, 
in unison with those of the majority of the class to 2¢ Dee. 
which he belonged. ‘The undisguised glee of West- 
End-dom, at the success of that bold conspiracy 
against the political life of a great people, filled him 
with care and gloom; and he thought it would have 
been a national disgrace, if the press of England had 
not protested loudly and long against the greatest 
crime of modern days. Nor was this with him a 
yielding merely to generous or philanthropic senti- 
ment. He saw from the first that the substitution of 
despotic force for representative power, on the other 
side of the Channel, put an end to all hope of fur- 
ther retrenchment on this. Those who railed against 
the Income Tax, and who grumbled at Poor Rates 
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being still too high, would soon find out to their cost, 
what it was to have Bonapartism restored by sud- 
den violence in France. He had been no great admirer 
of the National Assembly; and all his opinions 
throughout life had been monarchical. But he had 
looked forward with hope to the ro-establishment of 
a constitutional régime, when, as he expected, the 
many would tire of republicanism ; and till then he 
was only desirous that, hy other states, France should 
be given no provocation to arm. Henceforth all 
would be changed. ‘hey who win by the sword 
must, he well knew, hold by the sword. It might 
not always glitter nakedly in menace, or triumph- 
antly drip with blood; but even in the seabbard, its 
sinister form would not be hidden from the eyes of 
men. In many ways the event of the 2nd Decem- 
ber gave a new turn to his thoughts, and tended to 
modify the course which he subsequently considered 
it right to pursue. Ile was more than ever anxious 
for the prescrvation of European peace; for he be- 
lieved that the flame once kindled, would not be 
easily quenched. He thought Government would 
be justified, meantime, in doing more than for 
many years they had done, to place the defence 
of the country on an efficient footing; and he early 
took up the idea of a re-organization of the Militia 
as & permanent force, which he preferred to an in- 
crease of the army. The Navy also must be liberally 
sustained in all its branches ; and he sighed to think 
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that he could not now recommend reductions in 1852, 
that service, like those he had done twenty years 
before. The intelligence that Lord Palmerston was 

no longer Secretary for Forcign Affairs, confirmed 

his conviction that the days of the Administration 

were numbered, and that the Protcctionists must 
speedily be admitted to power. 

He came to town earlier than usual after Christ- ie ee 
mas; and learning that a friend of his was con- ai Feat 
fined to the house by indisposition, he lost uo a 
time in calling on him. Ie was full of politics, and 
more unreserved than he had ever been before. He 
talked about Mr Disraeli’s Life of Lord G. Beutinck, 
which seemed to interest him much; of the proposal 
made to him in the autumn ; and of the national out- 
look for the future, which he was never tired of trying 
to scan through his telescopic vision. “ Lord John 
had always said he could not go on without Palmer- 
ston, and he thought it would be difficult matter to 
make out a case in Parliament for the dismissal. He 
must now die in the open ficld, with the harness on 
his back.” Things could not go on as they were. ‘The 
Peelites were divided in their leanings, some of them 
being more disposed than others to make it up with 
Lord Stanley. The Whigs till ately hod been more 
united. But rivalry of the two sections was natural 
enough : the Whigs hated the Peelites,and the Peclites 
the Whigs ; and this must continue while the Govern- 
ment remained exclusively in the hands of the latter. 
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It would not do to try and patch up the existing 
concern. It must come to an end ere long; and “ there 
must be a tabula rasa before anything useful or 
creditable could be done. Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
John might then be sent for, and desired jointly to 
form an Administration upon a broad basis, including 
every man pre-eminently fit for office, without regard 
to former preferences or connections.” The convers- 
ation lasted for upwards of four hours. 

Lord Derby, at the opening of the Session, cen- 
sured language held by the English press, regarding 
Napoleon III. Lord Harrowby thought our journals 
had truly expressed the national feeling, as they had a 
perfect right to do: Sir James took a similar view. 
A. new Reform Bill was announced, based on a £5 
franchise in towns, and £10 suffrage in the coun- 
ties, and a transfer of forty seats from close 
boroughs to populous and wealthy places. A bill 
to re-organize the Militia had becn likewise pre- 
pared, and was forthwith brought in. Its second 
reading passed without opposition ; but on the first 
clause an amcndment of Lord Palmerston proposed 
to substitute the term “national” for “local.” 
This was held to indicate a wish to change not 
only the frame but the spirit of the bill; and being 
carried by the support of the Tories in a division of 
185 to 126, Lord J. Russell declared his intention 
to resign. 

The Peelites having again declined to take office, 
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Lord Derby undertook to form a Protectionist Ad- 1852. 
ministration. When the House met after the ad- fore 
journment, Sir James said it was time for him to &™™ 
come down from his perch, and to take his place once 

more by the side of those with whom he no longer 

had any personal or political difference; and dur- 

ing the Session, he occupied a seat on the front bench 

in Opposition. Lord Palmerston, Mr Gladstone, and 

Mr Sidney Herbert took their seats also in Opposition, 

but below the gangway. A new Militia bill, emhody- 

ing the views of Lord Palmerston, was opposed on 

the second reading by Lord J. Russell and Sir J. 
Graham; but with some modifications it was car- 

ried by a large majority. On the other hand, o 
proposal to dispose of the forfeited seats for Sud- 

bury and St Albans, by conferring them on Lanca- 

shire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, was opposed 

by Mr Gladstone, on the ground that the whole 
question of the representation must speedily be 

dealt with by Parliament, and that pending such de- 
cision, no partial allocation of seats should be made. 

All sections unconnected with Government agreed in 

this view; and the proposal was consequently rejected, 

The Financial Statement of Mr Disraeli contained a 
candid acknowledgment of the success of the policy 

of Free Trade. Unrestricted competition had been 
established by the legislation of successive years; and 

he and his friends did not seek to disturb it. Some 
compensation for the loss the landed interest had 
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1883, suffered, might indeed be made in an equitable re- 
vision of taxation But in an expiring’ Parliament 
this was not to be thought of; and he therefore de- 
ferred entering into its consideration, until the assem- 
bling of a new House of Commons. It was thus 
clear that one more great party battle must be fought, 
before the protracted war of classes was brought to a 
close ; and on both sides preparations began to be 
made, soon after Easter, for 2 general election. 

Snlted te For some time the feelings which had once 
Carlul. been so strong in favour of Sir James had shown 
signs of reviving; and the Jeading members of 
the Liberal party began to feel, that the offence 
which had sroused their indignation some fifteen 
years before, had been amply atoned for, by those 
years of exclusion from the representation of his 
native county. Remembering also his long career 
of public usefulness, and above all the part he had 
payed in the struggle for Reform and Free Trade, 
and feeling that on all the main questions of public 
importance they were virtually at one, it was re- 
solved that at the first opportunity, an attempt should 
be made to restore the right hon. baronet to the 
representation of Carlisle. At that time the mem- 
bers were Mr P. H. Howard, of Corby Castle, and 
Mr W. N. Hodgson ; and as the period for a general 
election approached, Mr Howard agreed to retire, in 
order that the Liberals might unite to secure the re- 
turn of two representatives. On the 15th of March, 
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1852, a requisition to Sir James Graham and Mr 1882. 
Joseph Ferghson was set on foot; and such was the 
warmth of its reception, that it soon obtained the 
signatures of nearly 600 electors. A placard posted 

on the walls of the town on the 24th of March an- 
nounced his candidature, his expected arrival from 
London on the following afternoon, and his intention 

of addressing the electors the same evening. This an- 
nouncement produced much excitement. ‘I'he arrival 

of Sir James was looked for with anxicty ; and as the 

time approached, the strects were thronged with peor- 

sons wending their way to the Citadel Station. A 

body of gentlemen, consisting of the leading members 

of the Liberal party, awaited him there. ILis appear- 

ance was hailed with a hearty cheer; and a cordial 
greeting took place between Sir James and the leaders 

of his former constituents. [le was conducted with 
acclamations to the Coffee Iouse Hotel, where in 

the course of the evening he addressed the elect- 

ors. His first words were—* Well, gentlemen, the 
wanderer has returned.” Tis hearers had expected eesoroe 
much; but they were not prepared for this. In returned.” 
one brief phrase, it admitted or implied more than 

any one who stood by had dreamed of asking for. 

The whole history of his former connection with the 
Border city and county, of his quarrel with the 
popular party, of the mutual sense of wrong 
thereby engendered, of his long political exile, of 
unconfessed remorse upon the one side at the harsh- 
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1852, ness wherewith he had been treated, and of uncon- 
fessed regret upon the other for many a hot and bit- 
ter word which had been spoken,—all was brought 
back for a moment, but only to be buried by mutual 
consent, and thenceforth forgotten. The emotion, 
caused by such an acknowledgment,—more feeling 
and comprehensive than any explanation on his part 
could have been,—was deep and lasting. He revert- 
ed to the period when he had formerly represented 
the city, and to the leading public incidents which 
had occurred in the interval. He knew not if any 
were disposed to challenge his right again to claim 
their suffrages, or to question his past conduct. But 
if there were, he was ready to meet any interro- 


gatory. 
Bt edie “T tell you, however, not for myvelf, but for the sake of 
we public men, and in the interest of the community at large, 


not to pry too closely into the flaws in the character of 
public men. Do nut hunt too closely into every particular of 
their conduct; but look to the general tenour of their lives. 
‘Try them by this teat,—Has avarice or ambition beguiled them 
from the path of public duty P Have they gained honours or 
advantages fur themselves, at the cost of the public? Try me 
by that test: I do not fear the result: and I eay that, if my 
conduct ie upon the whole deserving of your confidence and 
esteem, it will neither be wise nor just of you, at the close of 
wach 8 life, for some special errors as you may deem them, to 
mark it with your disapprobation. I come home at last, 
efter perambulating England. I appear before a Carlisle con- 
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stituency, to tell them I have no personal object to gratify. 
Gentlemen, I have had my day. I tell you frankly I have 
had it: and let mo glances at what I have done. I helped, 
when out of office, to secure for s large body of my fellow- 
subjects in the United Kingdom, a perfect equality of civil 
rights without regard to religious distinction. In the per 
vice of the Crown 1 helped to abolish slavery in the 
British dominions, and to wash away that great reproach 
from British freedom, by emancipating the negroes in our 
Colonies. In office, with Lord Grey and Lord John Bus- 
sell, I was iutrusted with the preparation of the Reform 
Act; and on that occasion 1 had the good fortune greatly 
to extend the popular rights of my fellow-citizens. I wasa 
party to the issuing of the commission of inquiry, from which 
emanated the great measure of municipal reform, that eatab- 
lished the principle of self-government in the corporations of 
this kingdom. I aw sure there is not a popular assembly in 
this kingdom, in which the vame I am about to mention will 
not be received with silence and respect. In conjunction with 
my departed friend Sir Robert Peel, I contributed greatly to 
supply the people of this country with cheap food,andabsolutely 
to repeal the duties ou the raw materials of manufacture; thus 
cheapening the price of food and clothing to the poor and 
needy. More recently, I did my best, and not unsuccessfully, 
to establish peace in Eurvpe upon a rock of safety, by encou- 
raging those amicable relations with all the foreign powers, 
which free trade and extended commerce never fail to bring in 
their train. Is that all? We hear much talk of law reform. 
The gentlemen on the other side plume themselves upon their 
law reforms. Before I left office 1 prepared the County Courts 
Bill, and gave it to my successor; and slmost without avy 
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change that bill became the law of the land. The other day, 
‘when out of office, and without any personal object, I devoted 
almost the whole of my time to a commission to inquire into 
the abuses of the Court of Chancery, from which haa emanated 
that measure of Chancery reform for which Lord Derby's 
Government takes so much credit. I am very glad to have 
contributed my assistance; but in justice let it be remem- 
bered that my aid was given. Now, with respect to the Brit- 
ish Colonies, which extend to all parts of the earth. I have 
atriven to support the emancipation of those Colonies from the 
excessive and overweening interference of the mother country. 
An short, I tell you this—I have borne a part with the best 
of men in their best of actions ; snd I say, as Mr Burke says 
somewhere in his works, ‘I can shut the book.’ I might have 
wished to read @ page or two more, but I have done enough 
for the full measure of my ambition; and I can truly eay I 
hare endeavoured not to live in vain.” 

The canvass made on his behalf by his friends, 
necessarily extended over the next three months, as 
the dissolution did not take place until the 2nd 
July. On the day of election, much merriment 
was excited, by the unexpected nomination of Sir 
James by his old Conservative friend Mr Perring, 
and his being seconded by another gentleman who 
was also one of his opponents on the occasion. 
The avowed object of this amusing ruse was, to 
prevent the veteran debater from following his 
antagonist Mr Hodgson, when they came to 
speak, as he must have donc, according to the pre- 
scribed usage at clections, which gives precedency 
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in the order of nomination. At the close of the poll lee 
the numbers were—for Graham 625, Ferguson 2+@ Retaned arkisto, 
612, and Hodgson 419. In returning thanks after 

the declaration, Sir James expressed warnily his grati- 

fication at finding himself once more surrounded by 

the political friends of his youth. “Somebody had 

said apon the hustings that if he were returned, Car- 

lisle would be called a refuge for the destitute. 

Well, that was a better nanie for it to bear than an 

hospital for the incurable.” 

On the meeting of the new Parliament in No- 

vember, a resolution was adopted, declaring the 
policy of Free ‘Trade irreversible. Mr Disracli then 
brought forward his budget, the novel features of 
which wero, a reduction of the duties on tea from 
2s. 24d. @ pound to 1s., by a gradual descent in the 
course of six years; a remission of half the excise 
on malt ; and an increase of the house tax generally, 
with certain exemptions in favour of rura) dwellings. 
To the first, no objection was made; but the second 
and third were warmly contested. Sir James resist- 
ed both, citing the authority of Sir Robert Peel, who 
had always said that direct taxation ought not to be 
pressed further, but should be reserved for time of 
war, or of unlooked-for exigency. The true policy 
was that which combined direct and indirect taxa- 
tion in equitable proportions. 

Upon the House Tax, Ministers were defeated by Conlon 
305 to 286; and thereupon Lord Derby resigned. 
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Lords Aberdeen and Lansdown were then sent for, 
and asked whether a coalition Cabinet could be 
formed. Many difficulties seemed at first to stand 
in the way; but they were at length overcome. On 
the 24th December the new Administration was 
announced in Parliament, and Sir J. Graham re- 
sumed his former place as head of the Admiralty. 
He was re-elected for Carlisle without opposition. 
His speech on the occasion was an exposition of 
the policy of the new Cabinet, which he declared to 
be the preservation of peace abroad, and the promo- 
tion of Electoral aud of Law Reform at home. Non- 
intervention in the affairs of our neighbours was to 
be adhered to as a fixed principle; and in foreign 
affairs no readiness would be shown to dictate to the 
weak or to humour the strong. But looking at what 
had recently taken place in France,* when by surprise 
absolute power had been established over the lives 
and fortunes of thirty millions of men, it was the 
duty of Government to take care, that those of 
Englishmen were not suddenly compromised. When 
Parliament re-aseembled, Mr Disraeli called attention 
to our relations with France, and criticized the lan- 
guage used upon the hustings by Sir Charles Wood 
and Sir J. Graham, with reference to the Emperor. 
Sir James denied the accuracy of his reported 
words; but insisted on his right to express his 

© The empire bad been restored by 2 plebecite on the 6th 
November, 1852. 
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opinion regarding foreign affairs. If he was not fit 1953. 
to do this, he was not fit to be a Minister. 

The Charter of the East India Company being Bat Indie 
about to expire, he was named one of the committee Chater vs 
of the Cabinet to consider the terms of its renewal. 

An active and intelligent party existed out-of-doors, 
who aimed at the abolition of what was tenned, the 
double Government, and who urged that the Com- 
pany in its political capacity, should be altogether got 
rid of, aud India incorporated with the other dowin- 
ions of the Crown. Mr Cobden and Mr Bright 
strongly recommended the adoption of this course. 
They believed that when a Minister of State was made 
directly responsible to Parliament for the adininistra- 
tion of Oriental affairs, the public opinion of England 
would exercise a superintendence over them suffi- 
ciently vigilant; aud that administrative patronage 
would no longer be jobbed by a limited number of 
private individuals, who, as directors or members of 
the covenated service of the Company, had heretofore 
made it a convenient mode of providing for their 
relatives and dependants. ‘The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty listened with one ear to these suggestions, 
but with the other to a different class of arguments, 
from a different class of persons, which, whatever 
their tone or intention might be, produced on his 
mind very opposite effects. Inthe Upper House and 
in military circles, there had long existed an intense 
feeling of jealousy towards the separate army and 
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civil service of India. Those who had high connec- 
tions, or influence at the Horse Guards, found them- 
selves continually baulked, when they tried to turn 
them to account in the East, as they did in England. 
Except a few high commands, the patronage of India 
was held in monopoly, they said, by middle-class men, 
which they considered a grievous injustice, and one 
which would never be put.an end to until Southern 
Asia was made 2 direct dependency of the Crown. Sir 
James knew wel! what all this meant, and what it 
would come to, if the old system were swept away, 
unless some better check were provided against the 
abuses of privilege and favour than the vague and fitful 
influence of public opinion. Ife had noted the cha- 
racter of too many discussions of Indian affairs at 
various times in Parliament, to place any reliance on 
its vigilance in controlling the vast and varied ad- 
ministration of that remote region. He had heard Mr 
Macaulay deliver one of his most elaborate harangues 
to empty benches, because its subject was only India ; 
and he knew that the vital principle of representative 
action was, and ever would be, wholly wanting when 
the House of Commons was left to control or stimulate 
a Minister on Indian affairs. A third party, still in 
its infancy, but already strong in talent and enthu- 
siasm, offered to solve the difficulty. Sir C. Trevelyan 
and Sir S. Northcote had already made converts of 
many distinguished persons, to their new admistra- 
tive faith in Competitive Examination; and there were 
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not wanting in Parliament men like Mr J. Blackctt, 
Mr Ashford Wise, and others, who urged vehemently 
the application of the new principle in all the de- 
partments of the Government. Sir James weighed 
judicially, as was his wont, all the conflicting argu- 
ments; and balanced the good and evil he saw in 
them one against another. Personal prejudice or 
interest in the matter he had none ; and he distrusted 
the theory of each and all. If the ablest men could 
ouly be found for civil and military appointments in 
India, and if by degrecs the natives, a large propor. 
tion of them, could be secured, that would be the 
best thing; but how was this to be done? He 
owned he did not see his way to more than tentative 
measures, out of which, by and by, somewhat of a 
sound system might arise. He concurred therefore 
with his colleagues in recommending that a renewal 
of the charter for a more limited period should be 
granted; and a bill for that purpose was introduced 
by Sir C. Wood. The advocates for centralizing the 
Government of Asia in London, whether mercantile 
or military, middle-class or aristocratic, concurred in 
ridiculing the proposal as a half measure; and while 
the advocates of Competitive Examination were far 
from satisfied with certain concessions which had been 
made to their views, the avowed opponents of the prin- 
ciple in the House of Lords declared, that under the 
bill there would be no security that the Resident at 


some native court, or the general commanding the 
35° 
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- Company's army, might not be the son of a horse- 


dealer. It was to some expression of this kind that 
Sir James adverted, in his speech on the second 
reading. 

“T have heard something about a question put 
elsewhere as to whether the sons of horse-dealers 
might not be sent ont to India. Remember what 
occurred after the terrible reverses in Afghanistan. 
The officers of the Qucen’s army had met with a 
great disaster. here were two distinguished offi- 
cors at that moment, in command of two armies upon 
opposite sides of Afghanistan—one General Pollock, 
the other General Nott. I do not think that even 
on this occasion, and in this assembly, after that 
question has arisen, and when we remember that the 
Queen’s officers had snstained a great disaster, and 
hy whom thut disaster was retrieved,—I do not be- 
lieve, I say, that General Pollock will condemn me, 
if I recall to the recollection of this House, that he 
was the son of a humble shopkeeper in the city of 
London, and that General Nott was the son of a 
publican, from a remote corner of South Wales. 
How did they retrieve the honour of this country? 
One was told cither to retreat from Afghanistan, or 
to advance aud recover Ghuznee, as he considered 
hest. It was open to him either to retreat or to 
advance. He hesitated not. His decision was 
taken in the course of one night, and General Nott 
decided to advance. What was the conduct of 
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General PolJock? Ie found his army dispirited: 
their fate was hanging in the balance. He had the 
moral courage, far higher than any other courage of 
the most brilliant description, to resist all pressure 
and inducement to advance, until the fecling aud 
spirit and morale of his army was fully restored. 
Never was the saying better exemplified, cunctando 
restituit rem. fe hesitated not when the proper 
moment arrived; and the glorious consummation 
took place, that those two Generals of the East India 
Company’s service, sustained the honour of the 
British arms, and saved from destruction our empire 
in the East. Is this system lightly to be set aside ? 
Is this form of government to he hastily rejected ? 
We have the advantage of the opinions of sir R. Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington in favour of that system 
of government. ‘They never hesitated or doubted, 
amid all our difficulties, that those difficulties would 
be overcome; and if they were now alive, I am 
satisfied that they would counsel and entreat you, as 
I have done, not rashly or hastily to tamper with 
such a system. 


1863. 


In July, 1853, Sir James visited Cork, where the Wisi to 


Channel Flect was appointed to rendezvous for some 
days. A public dinner was organized impromptu 
to do him honour, at which the Mayor presided, and 


which was attended by the Members for the City - 


and County, with many of the leading citizens and 
neighbouring gentry. He was much pleased with 
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his reception, and made a speech of acknowledgment 
in his happiest vein. From Cork he proceeded to 
Newtown, the residence of Mr Osborne, the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty, which is situated on the 
banks of the Suir, near Clonmel. On their way, the 
train stopped for half an hour at Mallow, where a 
crowd of emigrants were collected, whose tearful 
leave-takings, with their expressive gestures and cries 
of sorrow, came upon him by surprise ; and for the 
mrowent he was quite overcome. The statistics of 
Irish depopulation were familiar to him; and half 
an hour before, he would doubtless have said that 
he knew thoroughly all that was to be known about 
it, The intensity of social suffering entailed by 
every village clearance, he felt that he had never be- 
fore realized ; and the harrowing scene he had wit- 
nessed made # deep impression on his mind. With 
the beauty of out-look froin the entrance to Newtown 
House, and the varied scenery of the Blackwater, he 
was greatly charmed. But what struck him, be said, 
most of all he saw in Ireland, was Curraghmore, the 
seat of the Marquis of Waterford. ‘The family of 
Beresford have resided at Curraghmore for many 
generations. The house, though hospitably spacious, 
and surrounded by a large extent of offices, has little 
about it to fix the fastidious attention or cultivated 
taste. It was the park in which it stands, containing 
fifteen hundred acres of oak, within a stone wall, that 
excited the admiration of its distinguished visitor. 
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When in Dublin, he visited the Model Schools of the 185s. 
National Board of Education, the library of the Univer- 

sity, and the edifice that formerly was the Parliament 
house, but which now is occupied by the Bank of 
Treland. ‘The walls of the chamber where the Irish 

Peers formerly sat are covered with tapestry, one of 
which represents the crossing of the Boyuc. “Ah!” 

he exclaimed, with a sigh, “they will never let that 

be forgotten.” 

In the Parliamentary discussions of the next two Second Ad- 
years, the First Lord of the Admiralty took a loss tm of ihe 
prominent part than other members of the Govern- aay, 
ment, On great occasions he was unwilling to 
speak without careful preparation. Kastidious in his 
choice of phraseology, and often undecided as to the 
policy of making use of particular facts and argu- 
ments, he was always ready to allow more sanguine 
friends to mingle in the wordy fray, coutenting himself 
with judicious suggestions and punctual votes. Lis 
mind constantly fluctunted os to the timelincss of 
addressing particular views to the Hfousc. He was 
too candid to resist the force of unexpected con- 
siderations for the first time presented by an antagon- 
ist ; too careful of the iil consequences of an imperfect 
answer, to hazard on the moment a hasty reply. 

Again at the head of the Board of Admiralty, his 
attention was engrossed by the manifold details of 
business. He would fain have made good his old 
promise of retrenchment, pruning down expenditure, 
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as he had done in former years, to the uttermost. 
Looking from the point of view at which we now 
stand, his first Administration of the Navy wears the 
appearance of niggardliness and unthrift. Expendi- 
ture on national defence must however be measured, 
rather with reference to the circumstances of the 
time, than to any arbitrary standard of what may be 
thought permanently needful. The period in ques- 
tion was one of prevalent peace ; and the alliance 
between Great Britain ond France, which continued 
to subsist during the eighteen years of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s reign, was then considered a justification for 
cutting down regiments of the line to 600 men, and 
reducing dockyard outlay, to an amount that would 
now be considered insignificant. In 1858 it was 
impossible even for him to keep within the same 
frugal bounds, the cost of his department. In the 
interval of well nigh twenty years which had elapsed 
since his former presidency over the affairs of the 
Navy, @ gradual increase had taken place both in the 
cost of ships, and in their requisite number. Instead 
of 27,000 men, which had been deemed enough for 
the manning of the fleet in 1833, he was compelled to 
ask in 1853 for 45,000; and instead of £4,740,254, 
he had to ask for £6,362,502. Although he was 
satisfied that less would not suffice, owing to the 
altered circumstances of the time, he would have 
been better pleased had the House of Commons 
been less easily entreated to grant so large a sum. 
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He knew that he could make out his case for what 
he asked; "but he was sorry to see great esti- 
mates voted, without any apparent anxiety to be 
satisfied, on the part of the House, that they were 
mecessary. 


On taking his seat at the Board for the second Manning 


time, he found a valuable report from a committee * 
of naval officers appointed by his predecessor, the 
Duke of Northumberland, to inquire into the entry 
of men for the navy. ‘The subject was not new to 
him; and he eagerly set himsclf to master the cou- 
siderations in detail, upon which the opinion of the 
report in question was based; and by personal com- 
nimication with those on whose professional experi- 
ence he most relied, to satisfy himself how best an 
important reform might be carricd out in the man- 
ning of the navy. Efficiency and economy, as he 
rightly judged, were not in truth antagonistic cle- 
ments in the calculation ; but on the contrary they 
must be regarded as inextricably interwoven. For the 
great object was permanency ; and for that, frugality 
in expenditure would in the long run be indispens- 
able. In a prosperous year, or a year of war-panic, 
Parliament no doubt would vote any sum for boun- 
ties ; but if a better, because more permanent, system 
were to be introduced, the charge must be calculated 
80 as to be able to survive a cold fit of parsimony in 
the House of Commons. One thing however he 
was bent upon accomplishing if it were possible, 
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namely, to improve substantially the condition and 
comfort of the men. This he believed was the true 
way to eradicate from the sea-faring community 
the prejudice that to a certain, extent still existed 
against the service. It could not indeed be done 
without a liberal outlay; but neither would money 
alone suffice. He set himself accordingly to mature 
ineasures providing for “the more permanent organ- 
ization of the uavy, both as a means of increasing its 
efficiency and discipline, and of substantially pro- 
moting the welfare and comfort of the petty officers 
and seamen of the flect. The change in the existing 
system should be accomplished wholly by voluntary 
means, Seamen were therefore to be permitted, as 
before, to enter for the customary period of service, 
and for particular ships ; but by the future entry of 
boys, for longer terms of continuous and general 
service, and by holding out the inducement of in- 
creased pay and other advantages, to men who might 
volunteer to serve under the new system, he con- 
templated that a gradual and beneficial change 
would be introduced in the present mode of man- 
ning her Majesty’s ships.” * 

A number of regulations were framed for the 
benefit of the service, and especially with reference 
to the time and mode of pay. All wages were in 
future to be calculated at a daily rate, instead of by 
the lunar month, as heretofore; and time was to be 

* Circular, No. 121—Admiralty, 14th June, 1858. 
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henceforth, cast in years and days, instead of years, 
montha, weeks, and days. All wages were to be 
paid by paymasters; and the establishment of Pay- 
master-general’s clerks at the ports were withdrawn. 
In simplifying the mode of paying advances and 
allotments, the number of rates were reduced from 
twenty-seven to five; and restrictions as to the rela- 
tionship of the person allotted were removed. Good- 
conduct badges and pay and gratuities on paying off 
were established. The system of entering men for 
continuous service was initiated, with additional 
petty officers’ ratings and improved pay, to encourage 
men to enter the Navy, and to secure their future 
services, Gratuities on paying off were discon- 
tinued ; and badge pay was allowed to petty officers 
in lieu thereof. Officers of all ranks were hence- 
forth to be paid by bill, Ninety or sixty day bills 
were discontinued, and ready-money bills were 
substituted. Bills of exchange were made pay- 
able at three days’ sight, instead of the long 
periods heretofore in use. Much clerical labour 
was saved by the abolition of the second pay-book, 
and of duplicate lists and returns. One general 
form of pay-ticket was introduced, as a substitute 
for the former dead or officers’ ticket, and sick or 
foreign remove ticket. The old system of officers’ 
pay-bills was done away with; and facilities were 
afforded instead for payments quarterly, and for re- 
mittances by them to their friends, whereby great 
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protection was afforded against forgery and fraud. 
Common forms of bills of exchange were disoon- 
tinued, and books of forms, in the manner of a banker’s 
check-book, with counterfoils, were substituted: all 
these books were to be registered and numbered. 


New sytem The new system of ship’s books and accounts was 


‘of ubip's 


eecount. 


founded on the gradual improvements already enu- 
merated ; a large amount of clcrical labour was saved, 
and liability to error was reduced by the discon- 
tinuance of the old forms, which contained many 
repetitions, and had to be made out four times 
a year, each time liable to mistakes in tran- 
scribing. A new method was prescribed, in which 
paymasters were to render their cash accounts 
inonthly, instead of annually, thus securing promp- 
titude and regularity, and affording a readier and 
more effectual guard against abuse. The posi- 
tion of paymasters was iniproved, and they were 
allowed a fixed income, instead of being remunerated 
as formerly by balance bills. Further improvements 
were made by giving them the direction and super- 
intendence of all assistant paymasters and clerks ; 
the pay of the latter was increased likewise. Sea- 
men of each rating, and boys under eighteen years 
of age, willing to enter for continuous service, were 
to have proportionate benefits held out to them, in 
pay, and in the reckoning of time for their pensions. 
In order to carry into effect the plan for employ- 
ing boys to a greater extent than heretofore in the 
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service, it was necessary to establish training ships 1803. 
at some of the principal ports. Devonport aud Ports- Peiciar oe 
mouth were the harbours first selected for these float- 
ing school brigs, for the exercise of novices; and 

brigs were likewise provided at Plymouth and at 

Cork. The term of permanent service fixcd was ten 

years ; but this Sir James subsequently was led to 
consider too long. 

The advantages of the simplification of accounts 
above referred to were remarkably illustrated in the 
course of the following year. ‘The ships composing 
the Baltic flect, says one, who had the best means 
of observation, were all paid down under the new 
system in a very short time, and the ships made 
availuble for any service, which could not have been 
done under the old system; and in like mauner at 
the close of the war in 1856, ships were paid off, and 
a large number of men discharged on reduction, with 
a promptitude which would have been otherwise 
wholly unattainable. 

During Sir James's first administration of the 
Admiralty, he had transferred the coast guard from 
that department, and placed it under the con- 
trol of the ‘Treasury, the reasous assigned being 
twofold—economy, and greater efficiency of the ser- 
vice, as a branch of the customs’ department. Ile 
now proposed to replace the coast guard under 
the Admiralty, not that he had ceased to value ut 
their intrinsic worth the considerations that formerly 
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swayed him, but because he felt that they ought to 
give way to the paramount one of marine defence ; 
and he hesitated not thus to seem to undo his own 
work, because he foresaw that he should incur 
thereby undeserving censure. He would very pro- 
bably be abused for the second change, as he was 
for the first, and complimented maliciously on recant- 
ing his carly error; but upon the whole he thought 
he had done right in both instances,—first, in trying 
to economize the public expenditure when there was 
no danger of war, and, secondly, in allowing no re- 
gard for the appearance of personal consistency to 
prevent him from re-constituting the force as one 
of defence, when the necessity arose. By its re-or- 
ganization and combination with the coast volunteers, 
a reserve force of 11,000 or 12,000 men was thus 
made permanently available in case of emergency. 
It was by observing the spirit that actuated him in 
acts like these, that he won the praise from those 
whose estimate of his official character was best 
worth winning, of having a sincere and unselfish 
love of the public service, and a truly noble pride in 
promoting the public interest. Sir Robert Peel once 
said that the only requital he ever looked for at the 
hands of royalty, was the acknowledgment that he 
had proved himself an efficient and a faithful serv- 
ant. And of his distinguished fellow-labourer and 
friend it may be truly said, that the chief recompense 
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he sought in public life, was the opportunity of being 185% 
conspicuously useful. 

In order to secure beyond dispute the power of Psy md, 
the Board of Admiralty, to carry into effect all these 
regulations, and to modify them from time to time, 
he framed and carried a bill, which consolidated 
whatever was worth presersing in former statutes, and 
repealed what had become obsolete or inapplicable 
in them; while it conferred upon the department the 
most comprehensive powers for the future, not only 
as regarded pay and pensions, but also with respect 
to prize money. Onc of the principal objects of the 
measure was to secure the payment of prize money 
in the first instance, into the responsible hands of 
the Naval Paymaster-general, to be eventually dis- 
tributed under the order of the Admiralty, instead of 
allowing agents to have the custoily and distribution 
of the funds, which sometinics caused serious 
defalcations, and habitually great delays in payment. 
Between the years 1812 and 1853, no less a sum 
than £100,000 had been lost to the captors from the 
defalcations of prize agents; but under the pre- 
sent system of paying prize money into the hands of 
the Paymaster-general, it is impossible that any loss 
can accrue to the captors, who have the benefit of 
the whole proceeds, subject only to the necessary 
legal expenses which are taxed by the Registrar of 
the Court of Admiralty ; moreover, by the change of 
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the law, all delays are avoided, payment of shares 
being now made immediately on receipt'oP the pro- 
ceeds and the sanction of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty for distribution. By the change of system, 
officers and men can now at once be paid by the pay- 
master of the ship in which they are serving, either at 
home or abroad, which could not have been done 
when prize money was distributed by agents. Sea- 
men may receive their prize money at the same time 
as their wages, on the paying off of their ships, or at 
the office of the Accountant-general of the Navy. 
Three prizes were captured in the Baltic, in which 
upwards of 21,000 seamen participated, the greater 
portion of whom received their shares from the pay- 
masters of ships in which they were subsequently 
serving abroad, which arravgement could not have 
been made by distributing agents, and all of which 
shares must have remained undistributed, at all events 
until the return home of those ships, and probably until 
an indefinite period, from the circumstance of men 
getting dispersed after having been paid off. Since 
the passing of the 17th Vict. upwards of £150,000 
prize money has been brought into distribution ; and 
out of the number of prizes captured during the 
Russian war, proceeds of which have been reccived, 
three only remain undistributed, and those for causes 
beyond the control of the Admiralty. It is believed 
that the new provisions relating to prize money have 
becn attended with the most beneficial results, and 
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that they have given satisfaction to the service 1088, 
generally.*” 

Sir James had a strong sense of the necessity Of Come of 
discipline ; and it obliged him frequently to ratify sen- Chown. 
tences of courts-martial, sorely against the impulses 
of personal feeling. But in capital cases he leaned 
hard towards the side of mercy, and always said he 
would rather err in leniency, than run the terrible 
hazard of inflicting, without sufficient cause, or 
through some possible lack of saving evidence, the 
dread penalty of the law. In May, 1853, a court- 
martial, held on board the Jmpregnable, lying at 
Devonport, sentenced to death a private of marines, 
named Thomas Chown, for striking his superior 
officer while on duty, on board the Ayaz.t The 
First Lord felt that this man’s life might well be 
spared, without injury to the discipline of the scrv- 
ice; and on the 14th May he submitted the case 
for respite to the consideration of her Majesty. 

This he did, as he afterwards stated in evidence 
before a Select Committee, in the exercise of his sole 


* If the alteration in the Jaw respecting the distribution 
of prize money had not taken place before the Russian war, 
the proceeds of the captures by H. M.S. Tribwne, would 
have been paid into the hands of the agents of the captain of 
that ship, Messrs Holford, who became bankrupts, instead 
of the Paymaster-general, and the whole amount, £16,876, 
would have been lost to the captors. 


+ Report of Admiralty Committee, 1861, p. 122. 
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responsibility es First Lord; the usage being for the 
Board to recommend commutation of ‘sentence in 
cases of minor offences, but not in cases of life and 
death. The man’s life was spared. 

During the autumn, the aspect of foreign affairs 
gradually darkened ; and many, who like him loathed 
the prospect of a European war, began to read despond- 
ingly the presages of evil. The harvest of 1853 
tumed out badly ; and some of the calculations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed likely thereby 
to be disappointed. In reply toa letter from his old 
correspondent, Mr Sandars, who took a rather un- 
favourable view of the general position of the coun- 
try, Sir James wrote : 


“ Admiralty, 9th November, 1853, 

“Mr pzar Six, 

“TI bave received your kind and most interesting 
letter. 1 should be grieved, indeed, if I feared it was the last ; 
for the pleasure is great which I receive from any token of 
your living remembrance of our long intimacy. 

“With most of your observations and conclusions I 
entirely concur; but in justice to Gladstone, I must say, 
that I do not remember a single expression which fell 
from him, indicating a false reliance on sid to be derived 
from the Australian gold. The weather, the harvest, and our 
foreign relations, which be could not control, have disappointed 
his hopes, and to certain degree have baffled his measures ; 
but our finances are placed on 3 firm footing, and the ground 
is Inid for a reduction of the interest of the National Debt. 
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‘The grand object now, is the maintenance of peace: and un- 
mitigated lote of wanton mischief alone can prompt the 
desire to wrap Europe in the flame of war. evolutionists 
may entertain this unhallowed purpose ; but even the madness 
of party hardly accounts for the wickedness of the Protec- 
tionists in kindling this fire. Iam sanguine in my hope that 
we may yet succeed in averting from our country this curse 
of mankind, Pestilence and famine are visitations from 
above; we must bow and ask for pardon. The sword is in 
our hands, and if we draw it, we may perish by it. 
“T am yours sincerely, 
“J.B. G. Granax. 
“J, Sandars, Faq.” 


Nevertheless, ere the year was out, it grew 
obvious that a rupture with Russia was an event 
probable, if not inevitable; and it becamo necessary 
to look about for able and experienced men, fit to be 
entrusted with high command in case of need. 
Among the flag officers of distinction on the active 
list, there did not happen to be one who had ever 
been in the Euxine ; and upon the retired list the 
only name that fixed the attention of the First Lord, 
was that of Sir Edmund Lyons, who upon one occa- 
sion had in a British frigate passed the Dardanelles. 
He had not been aficat for some years; and was at 
the time filling the post of Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Stockholm. To his surprise he received 
a despatch requiring his immediate presence in Lon- 
don. On reaching the Admiralty, he found the First 
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Lord engaged, and while he was still waiting to be 
admitted, the Russian Minister entered’ the room. 
The veteran diplomatist, who had never believed, or 
suffered his master to believe, that England, under 
Lord Aberdeen, would after all draw the sword, 
could not conceal his surprise at so unexpected a 
meeting; and it is said that for the first time he 
wrote that night to the Emperor, that our Govern- 
ment meant war. Sir James was frank and explicit 
with the Admiral, and offered him the command of 
the squadron which he feared might be called upon 
to enter the Black Sea; and upon receiving his ac- 
ceptance, requested him to hold himself in readiness 
to enter upon his new duties without delay. 

A commander was likewise to be thought of for 
the Baltic. He pondered anxiously and long, as 
well he might, for a greater responsibility could 
hardly at that moment have devolved on any public 
man. He knew that the popular feeling would, at the 
outbreak of hostilities, be certain to point to Sir 
Charles Napier, as the fittest man to be employed ; 
and had he yielded to the suggestions of some who 
considered themselves qualified to give advice, he 
would have despatched the ex-member for Marylebone 
forthwith to the Mediterranean. This he was resalved 
in any case not to do. In the critical condition of 
things at the moment, an incautious act on the part 
of the commander of the British fleet lying off the 
coast of Asia Minor, might have brought to an abrupt 
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close the protracted negotiations which had engaged 1883. 
the diplomatists of Europe for so many months ; and 
long acquaintance with the character of Sir Charles 
satisfied the First Lord, that he was the last man 
upon whose political temper or discretion, the issues of 
peace and war ought to be suffered to hang. But 
he knew his good qualities, and desired to make use 
of them in the public service. Elsewhere it would 
matter less what he might do or say without 
orders ; and he therefore wrote, “ assuring him, that 22nd Nov. 
his claims to professional employment had not been 
overlooked, that his gallant services were fully 
appreciated by the Admiralty, and that the North 
Anicrican station then vacant was not offered to 
him, because, under existing circumstances, it was 
deemed as well ‘to have him near at home, and 
ready for any emergency.’” Sir Charles replied 
that “he was ready and willing to serve in tho Bal- 
tic, if (as he concluded) that was tho station for 
which he was intended ;” but he intimated that he 
would much prefer being sent to the Mediterranean, 
where he could render good service, “ having consi- 
derable influence with the Turks, whom he had before 
led to victory, and who had not forgotten him.”* 
The catastrophe indeed drew nigh. The Russian 

fleet had already quitted Sebastopol and approached 
the harbour of Sinope, where the inferior squadron 

© Eaerp’s Hist. Campaign in the Baltic, from documents 
farnished by Sir ©. Napier, etc, p. 5. 
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of the Sultan lay. Its commander wrote describing 
his position, and esking help from Constantinople, 
but no help came; and on the 29th November, after 
a brave but ineffectual struggle, the whole of the 
Turkish fleet was utterly destroyed, with a loss va- 
riously computed at from 8000 to 4000 lives. ‘The 
intelligence of the event reached England on the 
11th December, and kindled into flame the passion 
of the people. Why, it was asked, had we suffered 
the nnequal ficet of the Porte to be annihilated, 
when within forty-eight hours’ sail the combined 
flags of France and England floated in the Golden 
Horn? It was easy to show that the fault, if 
fault there were, did not lie with the Government 
at home, inasmuch as ample authority had been 
given to the ambassadors at Constantinople, to use 
the allied fleets as they might deem necessary and fit. 
But until the soil of Turkey had been actually vio- 
lated, as it was by the attack upon the Ottoman fleet 
lying in harbour, it was not so clear that they could 
have interposed without breaking the terms of ex- 
isting treaties, and thereby precipitating the rapture, 
it was our interest, and that of all Christendom, if 
possible to avoid. But the generous sympathy ex- 
cited by that cruel act of violence, and the common- 
sense view, as it was termed, of the policy which 
ought to be pursued in dealing with Russia, were 
difficult to withstand. The friends of peace in the 
Cabinet would have been content to warn the Czar, 
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that any further attack by sea or land on the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, must be regarded as 
putting an end to negotiation. But those who 
wanted war on either side of the Channel had now 
an advantage, which they were not slow in using. 
The Czar in his fury had dropped a knout where- 
with they flogged popular indignation to madness ; 
and they then adjured all who still hesitated about 
adopting extreme measures, not to try vainly to 
thwart the plainly-spoken national will. 

For some weeks Jonger Lord Aberdeen and his 
friends persisted in keeping the door of reconciliation 
ajur; and though daily exposed to the taunt that 
they were letting the blood shed at Sinope go un- 
avenged, they continued to lcave the Autocrat time 
to re-consider and opportunity to yield. But day 
by day the prospect of his doing so grew more 
faint, and they felt that their own position was be- 
coming untenable. After what had occurred in the 
Black Sea, they dared not defer the decision of the 
momentous issne much longer. Far more to them 
than the safety of any semi-barbarous protégé, was the 
conservation of the coast of England, and of her 
mercantile marine, from sudden foray. While win- 
ter lasted these were safe; but if before the break- 
ing-up of the ice, British flect were not ready to 
bar all egress from the Baltic, the defenceless towns 
and shipping of the kingdom would lie at the mercy 
of any Nachimoff, who might issue forth to execute 
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the capricious mandate of his fanatical and frenzied 
master. This idea slowly but steadily péssessed the 
mind of Sir James, and finally governed his de- 
cision. » 

On the 28rd February he sent for Sir C. Napier, 
and offered him the command of the Baltic fleet 
then assembling. In the course of the interview the 
Admiral expressed so many doubts as to the efficiency 
of the preparations made, and suggested so many 
additions and precautions as indispensable, the First 
Lord, with his usual keenness of discernment, per- 
ceived, as he thought, a disposition on the part of the 
veteran to hedge against the chances of defeat, as far 
as his personal reputation might be concerned. The 
circumstances of the time were not those, in which 
the Executive Government could afford to wink at 
apy attempt on the part of a commander, to qualify 
his own responsibility, or to sever it from theirs. With 
many excellent qualities, Sir Charles had often been 
accused of a professional egotism somewhat too 
shrewd. The Minister who, disregarding class and 
party claims, had “ conferred on him the much-covet- 
ed honour,” * was vexed at what he considered the 

* The historian of the “ Campaign in the Baltic” confesses 
“that for this selection Sir James deserved great credit, as it 
had been made in opposition to strong family interest.” One 
Lord of the Admiralty was already in command of the Black 
Sea fleet ; and another, Admiral Berkeley, afterwards admitted 
in Parliament, that he had run with Sir Charlea an honest 
race for the command. p. 15. 
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untimely manifestation of this spirit ; and he resolved 
to put the “matter to the test without delay. The 
same evening he wrote him a highly characteriatic let- 
ter, in which he said that he looked on the numerous 
objections and difficulties he had raised as “ signs of 
distreas,” and that if he was “ dissatisfied with the 
preparations which had been made and which were 
in progress, and that if he had not entire confidence 
in the strength of the combined forces of France and 
England, he had better say so at once, and decline 
a command which in his opinion would not redound 
to his honour or to the safety of his country.” In 
reply Sir Charles declared that he “ never made diffi- 
culties when service was required ; and that after a long 
life spent in honour, he was not going to make them 
then. Lord Nelson never declined service, no more 
should he, particularly after the confidence which 
the First Lord had placed in him ; but with the means 
at his disposal, he would do all he could for the 
honour and glory of his Queen and country, which 
should not be tarnished in his hands :” and he added, 
“that he certainly hed no apprehensions of failing 
eitherin good will orhearty concurrence with the Board. 
of Admiralty. On the following day he received his 
command. It was alleged at the time, and frequently 
repeated afterwards, that the departure of the squadron 
was so hastened, as to render it impossible to have it 
fully manned, or furnished with gun and mortar boats 
fitted to cope adequately with the naval armament 
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of Russis. But the despatches of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, subsequently laid before Parliament, show 
how necessary it was that prompt measures should 
be taken to secure the gates of the Baltic, even 
before war was declared; and as regards the effi- 
ciency of the preparations which had been made, we 
have the testimony of the Admiral himself sponta- 
neously given in public, on a somewhat remarkable 
occasion 8 few days before he sailed, that seldom, if 
ever, had such a fleet been equipped for sea, and that 
nothing had been left undone in the choice of subor- 
dinates that could contribute to his contentment 
and satisfaction. On the 7th of March, a dinner 
was given by the members of the Reform Club to 
the newly-appointed Admiral of the Baltic fleet, and 
three members of the Cabinet, Lord Palmerston, 
Sir James Graham, and Sir William Molesworth, 
were among the guests. In acknowledging the 
compliment thus paid him, Sir Charles expressed 
his confidence in the success of the expedition. “ He 
might safely say that England never sent forth such a 
splendid fleet as that which was then going to the 
Baltic. He thought the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty deserved the greatest credit, after so long a 
peace, during which few or no men were required 
for the Navy, for having been able to fit out the fleet 
in the time and in the manner he had done. He 
did not mean to say that it was yet in perfect order ; 
but he felt confident that it soon would be so when 
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he considered the quality of the officers under his 
command. ° He must publicly thank his right hon. 
friend, who had in no single instance refused the 
appointment of any officer recommended by him. 
With such officers and with such a fleet, not equal to 
the Russian perbaps in numbers, but with the assist- 
ance of the screw propeller, he would he believed be 
able to attack a very great superiority of force. 
War had not yet been declared; but when he got 
into the Baltic he thought it very likely he should 
declare war.” 

Sir James, in reference to the expression relative 
to a declaration of war by the Admiral, surprised 
his hearers by the ambiguous expression, that “ if, 
when Sir Charles got into the Baltic, he found it 
necessary to declare war, he would have his full per- 
mission to do so.” It is hardly conceivable how any 
one should have misunderstood the meaning of what 
was thus said. War was imminent, and the chances 
were that before the squadron had passed the Sound, 
it would have been declared by the only power capa- 
ble of performing such an act of State, namely, the 
Queen in Council. Sir Charles was no constitutional 
lawyer, but he could not possibly have been so car- 
ried away by the excitement of the hour, as to forget 
that he neither had nor could have such authority. 
What he did exactly mean by the phrase he used 
may be doubted ; but the meaning of the First Lord 
is sufficiently plain. THe thought the expression of 
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the Admiral injudicions, and he unsuccessfully tried 
to turn attention from its literal rendering by the 
use of an inuendo, which pointed to the likelihood 
of a rupture taking place within a limited time. His 
language in other parts of his speech amounts to a 
demonstration, that he then utterly despaired of the 
preservation of peace; for devoted as he was to 
that object, and reluctant as he was known to be to 
abandon it, he never would have thought of denounc- 
ing the conduct of the Czar as he then did, had a 
spark of hope remained of an amicable arrangement. 
Yet strange to say, the words in question were made 
the theme of serious comment in the press, and of 
personal interrogation in the House of Commons. 
There was nothing for it but to treat the matter with 
ridicule ; for as well might he have been called to 
account for the infelicitous irony of telling the 
Spesker that he would authorize him to dissolve Par- 
Tiament. 

While attending the levéo previous to his de- 
parture, the Admiral received orders to prepare forth- 
with to put to sea. Two days later, the fleet, consist- 
ing of eight ships-of-the-line, (of which the Duke of 
Wellington, Royal George, St Jean D’ Acre, and 
Princese Royal, were furnished with screws,) four 
frigates, and three steamers were assembled at Spit- 
head, and by her Majesty were Jed out to sea ; and the 
Nepiune, Prince Regent, and Boscawen, were placed 
under the command of Admiral Corry, with instruc- 
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tions to join at Wingo Sound, as soon as their com- 
plement of* men should be complete. War indeed 
was imminent, for in the preceding week the final 
summons to Russia to withdraw her troops from the 
Principalities by the end of April, had been despatch- 
ed to St Petersburg: and two days before, the 
counter-propositions of Russia hed been unanimously 
rejected by the Conference of Vienna.* Within a 
fortnight the defiant refusal of Nicholas to entertain 
the demands of the Western powers was delivered by 
Count Nesselrode; and on the 27th March war 
against Russia was formally declared by the sove- 
reigns of France and England. 

The confidential orders given to the Commander 
on quitting England, were that he should sail for the 
mouth of the Cattegat, and there watch any attempt 
of the Russian fleet to escape from the Baltic, pre- 
vious to the commencement of hostilities ; but that 
he should not pass the Sound until apprized of 
the final rejection of the ultimatum by the Czar. 
On arriving at Wingo Sound, and opening there 
the sealed orders of the Admiralty, Sir Charles Napier 
deemed it his duty to enter the Baltic without delay. 
He therefore passed the Belt and sailed for Kioge 
Bay in the vicinity of Copenhagen, whence both 
the outlets might be commanded through which the 
Russian squadron must sail, if they attempted to 
get into the Ocean. The passing was accomplished 

© Protocol of Sth March, 1454. 
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sacceasfully: and on the 10th of April, Sir James 
wrote to the Admiral, commending him tor what he 
had done, and expressing “ his reliance upon the pra- 
dence of Sir Charles not to knock his head against 
stone walls precipitately or without the certainty of 
@ great success, or the fair prospect of obtaining 
some most important object worthy of the risk and 
of the loss, which when you attack fortresses 
with ships are serious and inevitable.” A wide 
discretion as to the dispositions of the force 
was left to Sir Charles, as well os in the selection of 
points of attack, the close blockade of the enemy 
being always borne in mind, as the primary service 
to be performed. Aland and Bomarsund were in- 
dicated as vulnerable ; although the information pos- 
reased by the Board of Admiralty, did not warrant 
them in saying confidently how far it would be pru- 
dont to detach any portion of the fleet for their re- 
duction, while the rest were occupied in observing 
the mouth of the Gulf of Finland. 


“In the frat instance,” wrote Sir James Graham on the 
Ast of May, “it will be best to feel your way, and make good 
your hold on the Gulf of Finland. When J say this, I by no 
means contemplate an attack either on Sveaborg or Cron- 
stadt; I have a great respect for stone walls, and have no 
fancy for running even screw line-of-battle ships against 
them, because the public here may be impatient; yon must 
not be rash, because they at a distance from danger are fool- 
hardy—you must not rink the loss of s flect in an impossible 
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enterprise. I believe both Sveaborg and Cronatadé to be all 
but impregnable from the ses, Sveaborg more especially, and 
none but a very large army could co-operate by land efficient- 
ly, in the presence of such » force as Russia could readily 
concentrate for the immediate defence of the approaches of 
her capital. If then you have no means except naval at 
your command, you must pause long and consider well before 
you attempt any attack on the Russian squadron or their 
strongholds: and I am afraid that they are much too cautious 
to come out to meet you—had you been weaker, they might 
have done so; now they will wait and watch sn opportunity, 
in the hope that you will seriously cripple your flost by 
knocking your head against their forts, and they may take 
you at a serious disadvantage and inflict a fatal blow. Theso 
considerations must not be overlooked by you. I recall them 
to your mind, lest in the eager desire to achieve a great ex- 
ploitand satisfy the wild wishes of an impatient multitude at 
home, you should yield to some rash impulse, and fail in the 
discharge of one of the noblest of duties, which is, the moral 
courage to do what you know to be right, at the risk of being 
accused of having done wrong.” 


It is not necessary to follow the course of events, 
so often described, of the campaign in the Baltic. 
The French sent a powerful squadron under Admiral 
Parseval, and a land force of 10,000 men under Mar- 
shal Baraguay d’Hilliers. Sveaborg and Cronstadt 
were carefully reconnoitred; but the allied Ad- 
mirals, after many consultations, came to the con- 
clusion that neither could be successfully attacked 
with the means st their disposal. In his private 
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letters Sir J. Graham approved this caution, and 
more than once reiterated his hope, that no feel- 
ing of impatience would be suffered to betray 
the British Commander into any rash assault upon 
granite fortresses. Bomarsund wes bombarded and 
taken on the 16th August ; and writing from Devon- 
port on the 25th, the First Lord expressed himself 
well satisficd with the prudence and sound judgment 
which he had evinced. “It would have been a 
miserable want of firmness had you yielded to clam- 
our and risked your ships, and sacrificed many 
valuable lives, in an attempt to destroy by naval 
means, works which were certain to fall only hy an 
attack by land. Your reasoning also in favour of 
the immediate and entire destruction of the forts of 
Bomarsund is irresistible, and I hope that you will 
take care that the destruction is complete, and that 
not one stone is left upon another.” Nothing could 
have been more cordial, frank, or generous than 
the Firat Lord's treatment of the Admiral from his 
first appointment to the Baltic command ; and it is 
almost inconceivable how, at the close of the cam- 
paign, Sir Charles should have permitted himself, in 
a fit of ill-temper, to wound and offend a man whom 
he was bound officially to respect, and personally to 
treat with every consideration. But, like other 
gallant and able men, Sir Charles was incapable of 
bearing with equanimity the loss of popularity at 
home. For some time a feeling of disappointment 
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lind been manifesting itself at what was called the 
inactivity ‘of the fleet in the Baltic. Those who 
knew nothing about the matter hastily concluded, 
upon the fall of Bomarsund, that Sveaborg might 
as easily be reduced; and every species of pressure 
was put upon Government, to stimulate further 
efforts before the season should have closed. ‘John 
Bull,” wrote Admiral Berkeley, on the 5th September, 
“is getting uproarious, because nobody is killed and 
wounded. Meetings are being called to condemn 
the Government because Cronstadt and Sebastopol 
have not been captured, We shail have blue-books 
and Parliamentary questions without end, The 
attack failing against you. will be levelled at the 
Board ; or failing against the Board, will be levelled 
against you.” 

On the 12th of September, a despatch was 
received by Sir Charles, directing him to consult with 
Admiral Parveval, as to the possibility of under- 
taking any further enterprise of importance during 
the autumn. A council of war was held, at which, 
after considering various plans for attacking Svea- 
borg, and the reports of the French and English 
engineers on board, it was unanimously determined 
that without a powerful body of troops, and a great 
flotilla of gun and mortar-boats, nothing of mowent 
could safely be attempted. In communicating this 
decision, the veteran Commander, too well aware of 
the popular dissatisfaction felt in England, gave 
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vent in unbecoming terms to his own chagrin, 
and sought to throw the blame entirely on the Board 
of Admiralty. It is not surprising that the retort 
should have been pungent and prompt. The First 
Lord had in point of fact deviated nota little from 
his habitual caution and reserve, in his confidential 
communications during many months with the 
Admiral; and by so doing be had incurred in many 
respects an amount of responsibility, which Sir 
Charles might properly havc been left to bear 
alone. This confidence was ill-requited ; for in the 
angry correspondence which ensued, every epithet of 
compliment or praise which had been bestowed on 
the Admiral, was flung back upon its author as 
proof of insincerity and guile. While the allied 
flects lay in the Gulf of Finland, Giencral Niel and 
Sir 11. Jones, engineer officers of high distinction, 
were sent by their respective Governments to advise 
and co-operate with the Admirals, on any questions 
that might arise regarding the attack of Russian 
fortresses , and they reported that S\caborg might be 
destroyed or compelled to surrender. General Niel 
was of opinion that ten sail-of-the-line would lay 
the place in ruins in two hours. But a council of 
war, in which Admirals Parseval and Napier took 
pat, came to the opposite conclusion; and as 
nothing important after the fall of Bomarsund seemed 
likely to be done, the French troops were ordered 
home, and the French fleet soon afterwards quitted 
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the Gulf. Sir C. Napier sent three of his ships back — 1854. 
as far as Kiel; but remained himself with the rest, 

and proceeded to make 8 second reconnaissance of 2srd Sep- 
Sveaborg, the result of which he communicated to “™*" 
the Admiralty in considerable detail. ce described 

the place as being stronger than had been supposed, 

and reiterated his opinion that the nature of the ap- 
proaches rendered an assault under any circumstances 

one of peculiar danger. With mortars placed 

on the neighbouring islands, and the aid of gun- 
boats, he thought “the place might be attacked, but 
caution and judgment would be necessary.” He stated 

the disadvantages of “ an attack by a flect alone,” and 

at an advanced period of the year, when the weather 

was constantly bad. But the impression left by the 
despatch on the minds of the Board of Admiralty 
seems to have been, that he had changed his mind 

as to the feasibility of attacking Sveaborg; that, 

as Admiral Berkeley told him, he felt “ the respon- Private 
sibility too heavy for his shoulders ; and that he dewter, 
would willingly transfer it to the Board, which must 

not be.” On the same day a despatch was addressed 

to him by the Board, in reference to his of the 25th 
September, which he read as a suggestion that he 
should attempt the reduction of the place. 


“We are not prepared to sanction the withdrawal of the 
ficet. from the entrance of the Gulf of Finland until ice shall 
have closed it, or uotil you shall have received further orders. 
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© © * You say that troops might, in your opinion, be most 
usefully employed in the aid of the ships. Buf you do not 


ing aay that military co-operation appears to you indispensable to 
‘borg. insure naval success. On the contrary, you express an 


opinion that if your plan of attack by the ships be adopted, 
you are quite certain that the fortress would be laid im ruins. 
‘What then are the obstacles to the immediate attempt? If 
the diminution of your forces be one, we have reason to be- 
lieve that the French fleet has been ordered to rejoin you off 
Sveaborg ; and by telegraph we have directed Rear-Admiral 
Plumridge to hold himself in readiness at Kiel to retura to 
the Gulf of Finland, if he hears from you that the presenco 
anil amistance of his squadron are required. You intimate 
an opinion that the uncertainty of the weather at this ad- 
vanced period of the year, is no objection to the attack, Tou 
may choose your day and your opportunity, and some risk 
must always attend every great operation. * * * It is true 
that additional boaty having Lancaster guns and mortar ver- 
tela have not been seut intu the Baltic, since we were led to 
believe that Cronstadt and Sveaborg were unassailable by 
naval means aloav. Your second reconnaissance of Sveaborg 








‘opens a new view, and the presence or absence of s few guns 
of an improved construction, or even of mortar vessels, canuot 
make the whole difference between 4 possible and an impos- 
sible attach. This order is founded on your own fast report. 
‘The final decision must rest entirely on yourself. If the attack 
on Ssesborg, in prevent circumstances, be desperate, it must on 
no account be undertaken by you. If, calculating the ordin- 
ary chances of war, and on a full consideration of the enemy's 
fortreas and fleets. you sball be of opinion that Sveaborg can 
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be laid in ruins, it will be your duty, with the concurrence of 1854, 
the French Admiral, not to omit the opportunity.” 

On receipt of this letter, Sir Charles was so angry Sis Charien_ 
that he offered to throw np his command, of which no sign. 
notice wastaken. ‘The Board learning,a few dayslater, 9b Oct. 
that the French fleet would not return to join him, 
wrote to acquaint him with the fuct, and to say that 
an attack on Sveaborg being no longer possible, Rear- 
Admiral Plumridge had been ordered by telegraph 
to return with his ships to England. Instead 
of regarding this latter despatch as an ample exoner- 
ation from further accountability in the matter, Sir 
Charles only read it asa proof that the former had 
been indited with the evil intent of cither driving 
him to commit some rash act, or laying the gronnd 
for casting upon him the blame for not having done 
impossibilities.* tle persunded himself that the first 


© “After the French Generals had reconnoitred Svenborg, 
I examined it again, and sent home my opinion as to how it 
ought to be attacked-—by ships, batteries, gun-boats, mortar- 
boats, &c., at great length; and the Admiralty, as if anxious 
to get up a case a, it me, take it into their heads that I 
meant to attack it with the fleet alone, and were guing tosend 
back the French squadron and Admiral Plumridge’s ships, and 
though I have remonstrated, they persivt in still thinking a0, 
and you, Sir James, seem to have fallen into the same error. 
# © © T do not wonder at the people of England expecting 
impossibilities, but I am surprised at the Government emm- 
tenaneing them at my cost.” —Letter of Sir C. Napier. Kiel, 
27th October, 1854. 
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was written under the influence of tidings that 
Sebastopol had been taken, and the second under the 
apprehension inspired by the discovery that the news 
was false. But impartial history will not believe that 
the First Lord and his colleagues would have been 
mad enough, even had they becn +ad enough, to risk 
the destruction of a noble ficet in a futile assault on 
Sveaborg, or wantonly to urge an attempt, the dis- 
grace of which, if it failed, must inevitably have 
been shared by them. It is plain that they never 
contcmpluted any step of the kind, except in concert 
with the naval forces of France ; and that the moment 
they fornd such aid was not available, they dismissed 
the project even from consideration, and ordered the 
squadron to quit the Gulf of Finland. 

‘fhe First Lord was willing however to make much 
allowance for the petulance thus shown, and for the 
disappointment of a man, who greedy of glory had 
Deen tantalized by seemingly great opportunities, 
which a complication of circumstances, not casy to be 
made clear to the public, had disabled him from 
using. Instend of indulging in retort or asperity, he 
replicd as follows : 

“My pean Apwrear— 

1 ain very unwilling to be involved in a written 
controversy with you, but you have brought it on yourself, 
by your report of the 25th September, after your second 
reconuaissance of Sveaborg. That report appeared to me to 
be entirely at variance with the opinions previously expressed 
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by you; and I certainly understood you to say, that if you had 
mortars, rockets, and Lancaster guns, you considered Svea- 
borg amsailable by sea. In May you declared it to be unas- 
anilable by nea or land, and the Admirsity did not send to you 
the appliances which in September you declared to be want- 
ing, because they believed from your account, they would be 
useless againat a place which in the first instance you pro- 
nounced to be impregnable. I could not bring myself to be- 
lieve that the want of Lancaster guns, or even uf mortars, 
rendered a sen attack, on your plan of the 25th uf September, 
imposible, if you had twenty-five sail-of-the-linc ro-assembled 
before the place, with all their means of vertical fire. I am 
sincerely sorry to hear that you are unwell. I hope that Kiel 
Harbour and milder air will restoro you to health. 
“Tam yours very truly, 
“J. BR. G. Granam. 
“Sir C. Napier, K.C.B., &c.” 


But the wrath of Sir Charles was not to be 
appeased. “Hfe would not admit that he had 
brought the controversy on himself. There was not 
a word in his despatches which justified the con- 
struction the Admiralty had put on them; but he 
was quite prepared to defend himself against them. 
Enough had not been done to satisfy au impatient 
public: some one must be blamed, and he was the 
chosen one; but he would not allow himself to be 
crushed because he could not do impossibilitiea.”* 
‘The controversy between himself and the Board about 

® Letter from Kiel, 6th Nov., 1654. 
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186s. who was to blame for the little done in the Baltic, 

ripened rapidly into bitter altercation. On the 18th 

December, some days after the fleet had returned to 

Spithead, having sought and obtained an interview 

with the First Lord, his language and bearing were 

such, that Sir James haughtily declined to enter into 

any verbal explanations with him Soon afterwards he 

was ordered to haul down his flag and remain on 

shore, which he chose to regard as an insulting dis- 

missal, but which in truth was a mere formal act, 

implying nothing of the sort, and incapacitating him 

in no way from renewed employment. Sir James 

was far from desiring to crush or degrade him, as 

he supposed. He was invited to Windsor by her 

Majesty, the presence of the First Lord being com- 

nuanded at the Castle on the same day: but no re- 

concilistion took place. It was not however until 

he regained his seat in Parliament in the following 

year, that the fend between them was brought fully 

under public uotice, and by that time the war was 

over, aud the uneventful campaign in the Baltic half 
forgotten, 

We wey of Sir James never ceived to deplore the Russian 

of the Cor War as a great calamity. Not even Lord Aberdeen 

himeclf clung more ansiously to the hope that 

peace would be preserved , he looked on war need- 

lessly begun as the greatest of crimes; and he 

could not to the last be persuaded, that the Em- 

peror Nicholas would commit a blunder and an 
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offence so grave, as that of plunging Europe into 
the calamities attendant thereon. But in propor- 
tion as his incredulity had been great, so was his 
resentment bitter at the cause of so much mischief 
and misery; and fervid was the cloquence with 
which be denounced the conduct of the Czar as 
“ betraying as lawless a spirit, and as reckless a desire 
of aggrandisement, as ever disgraced the ruler of any 
country.” His main object had been to prevent 
the escape of any Russian cruisers from the Baltic 
before the breaking up of the icc, and thus to in- 
sure the safety of our castern coasts, and the unin- 
terrupted freedom of the ocean for purposes of peace- 
ful trade. The importance of this object could hardly 
be exaggerated. Its attainment obviously depended 
on the forethoughtful, care, which had unostenta- 
tiously prepared for the emergency while deprecating 
its approach and striving to avert it, as well as on 
the promptitude of action when that hope had failed. 
Had the ficet been detained in the Channel until the 
discipline of its crews had been rendered perfect, it 
is not impossible that Denmark and Sweden might 
have been compelled to place their naval resouroes at 
the disposal of Russia, and that issuing from the 
Cattegat, cruisers bearing the enemy’s flag, might have 
inflicted infinite humiliation and injury on our sea- 
ports’and commercial marine. Not a Russie’ suc- 
ceeded in passing the Sound during the entire year ; 
and the array of the allied squadrons in the Baltic 
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13, Was 80 imposing, that the fleeta of the enemy kept 
clove within the fortified harbours of Svéaborg and 
Cronstadt during the whole campaign. Disap- 
pointment, perhaps unreasonable, was expressed at 
home, that the great fortresses of Russia were not dis- 
mantled, and that her navy was not destroyed. ‘The 
hest vindication of those who argued that in 1854 
this could not have been done, was found in the fact 
that in 1855, when a still more numerous and power- 
ful naval force were sent into the same waters, no 
attempt to reduce them was made. 

Ard Jan, When Parliament met, the public irritation at 
eed. the mismanagement of affairs in the Crimea had 
reached its height. Enormous cost had been in- 
curred, yet the siege made little progress, and the 
sufferings of the troops from want of shelter, cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries, were such as stirred the 
generous feelings of the entire nation. Impatient 
interrogations were put night after night to Minis- 
ters, and assurances tranquilizing for the hour were 
given. But fresh tidings came every other day of 
privation, sickness, and death, ascribed to neglect, 
mismanagement, and delay in the administration of 
the commissariat and transport service. Our allies, 
who permitted no revelations in the press as to the 
actual state of their camp, were supposed to be in all 
things in far better case, and the imaginary contrast 
was dwelt upon in paragraphs and speeches, until 
men’s minds were worked up to # paroxysm of indig- 
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nation against those, by whose incapacity the ob- 1855. 
jects of the’war and the lives of a noble army were 
said to be sacrificed. Mr Roebuck gave notice that 2srl Feb. 
he was about to move for a committce of inquiry 
into the state of the army before Sebastopol. Lord 
J. Russell informed the Premier that he could not 
conscientiously resist the motion, and that, as it was 
not to be acceded to, he must resign. The fact be- 
coming known, contributed necessarily to ensure its 
success. 

Sir J. Graham was disabled by illness from Reviown Ih 
taking part in the debate. As far as the parliament. 
ary issue was concerned it mattered little ; for no- 
thing he could have said or done would have availed 
to arrest the adverse tide. Friendly Conservatives, 
and mal-content Whigs, inappeasable foes of Russia, 
and peace-at-any-price politicians, inveterate oppo- 
nents of the coalition, and some of its most constant 
supporters, united to swell the vote of condemna- 
tion ; and few will deny that it was ratified by the 
approval of the country. Personally it was a cause 
of no little mortification however to Sir James, that 
he could not be present on the occasion which de- 
termined the fate of the Ministry. Individually, he 
bad incurred no blame. He was fully conscious 
that, as regarded the action of his department, no 
case could be made out of inefficiency. When de- 
fending the Government on Mr Roebuck’s motion, 
Mr Sidney Herbert read a statement, which showed 
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that from the 7th February, 1854,tothe 11th January, 
1855, the Admiralty, in their own ships or hired 
transports, had conveyed to the East,—British troops 
from England, officers, 2141 ; men, 54,224; horses, 
5408 ; provisions from England, 29,261 tons, navy 
ecrvice; 18,897 tons, army service; 19,105 ord- 
nance stores; 110,867 tons of coals; 3320 naval stores; 
and from Malta, 7140 tons. French troops from 
Marseilles and Toulon,— officers, 556 ; men, 14,035 ; 
horses, 193; stores, 4037.  Froin Calais to the 
Raltic,— French troops, officers, 437 ; men, 12,898; 
horses, 21; British stores, navy provisions, 9346 
tons; ordnance stores, 266 tons; naval stores, 247 
tons ; coals, 47,907 tons. Making a grand total of 
3134 officers, 81,167 men, 5622 horses, and 
254,433 tons of provisions and stores.” Later in 
the debate, Mr B. Osborne, in the absence of his 
chief, observed as a well-founded cause for satisfac- 
tion, that no one had, thronghout the long and excited 
discussion, sought to mise any question regard- 
ing the administration of the Adtniralty, Never in 
point of fact had the resources ‘of the department 
been wielded with greater sigour or with more wise 
and comprehensive adaptation of means to ends. 
‘The only individual who was not content with what 
had been done, was the First Lord himsclf. In his 
sick chamber he was still incessantly busied with 
the cares of his office, and occupied with practical 
schemes of improvement. He was not satisfied with 
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the working of the Transport Service; and after 1088. 
many conferences with the most experienced per- 

wons in the Treasury and the War Office, he had 
matured the plan for the organization of the Trans- 

port Board, by which such important results were 
subsequently obtained. Jlis views may best he given 

in his own words :— 


“When I abolished the Navy Board under the Act of 1832, Reorgan- 
ation of 





1 brought the whole of the Vietuulling aud Transport Serviee Franport 
immediately under the control of the Admiralty. I contem- : 


Plated, and avowed the intention, in the event of war, of 
severing the Transport Service from the Vietualling Offico 5 
and, in 1834, my eaperionce during the Ruxsiau War, at its 
commencement, led me to the conclusion that that inteution 
‘was right, and my Jaxt act before leaving the Admiralty in 
1855 was to constitute the Traneport Board. [ think that 
there should be iu time of peace a nucleus from which, in 
the event of war, a Transport Board may readily be fonned 






and, on the whole, 1 think for that purpos 
it would be wise in time of peace, to sever the Transport Serv- 
ice from the 
necessity of a Board in time of peace. On the whole, it would 
be better to have one officer in connection with the Admiralty, 
aa the head of the Vietualling Department now is, at the head 
of the Transport Service; and, in the event of war, that 
single individual should, I think, become one of a board con- 
stituted as the late Tranxport Board was in 1853, which, by its 
working, proved iteelf efficient in time of war; namely, a board 
composed uf a naval officer, a civilian conversant with ship- 
ping, and a military officer selected in concert between the 


ictualling Department ; but 1 do not vee the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty and the Minister for War. I 
should be very sorry to see the whole Transport’ Service con- 
ducted in Queen's ships; and on the other hand, I should be 
very norry to see the State dependent absolutely and entirely 
on the merchant ervice, but I think a combination of the two 
the safest and best course. I am very adverse to boards in 
general. I have expressed that opinion, with the entire con- 
currence of a very able committce upon the organization of 
the army; and I certainly regard this as an exception, and 
1 think it moro strongly an exception, because I have de- 
liberated more carefully, and have investigated the matter 


more cluscly "* 


Stores of all kinds were transmitted promptly 
and in abundance from the shores of England to 
those of the Crimea ; and had the Commissariat been 
as efficient as the Navy, and the appointments to the 
staff been made by the Horse Guards with os true a 
regard to merit as those by the Adwiralty, there 
would have been no Sebastopol committee. Never- 
theless, no man was more ready to share in full the 
reaponsibility of his colleagues ; and no one showed 
less hesitation about staking the existence of the 
Government on the broad question of confidence or 
no confidence. Ile thought that having been in 
charge of the national safety when “they had drift- 
ed into war,” he and his colleagues were not at 
liberty to quit their posts, so long as they retained 

Evidence before the Select Committee on the Adminis 
tration of the Nary, 1861. 
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ostensibly the confidence of the House of Commons. 1888. 
From’ the ‘moment that confidence was withdrawn 

he felt it to be their duty to give place to others. 

Tn his own department he had laboured unceasingly ; 

and he knew that he had no fault of negligence or 
nepotism, wherewith to reproach himeelf. In the 
sudden strain of a system which had become 
dry-rotten in 2 period of protracted peace, some por- 

tions had undoubtedly broken down. Directly, he 

was not accountable regarding any of these; but 

in the high sense he always maintained of collective 
responsibility in an Administration, he acknowledged 
without reserve his amenability to censure, and 
bowed without a murmur to the stroke. ‘The motion 

for a committee was carried by 303 to 148; and = ia 
on the following day the Aberdeen Cabinet ceased ™” 

to exist. 

Lord Derby having been sent for by the Quecn, Verion 
attempted to form what he conceived would have fora ore 
been a strong Government, by inviting Lord Palmer- — 
aton, Mr Sidney Herbert, and Mr Gladstone to join 
him. Upon their refasal, he renounced the attempt ; 
and the Queen confided the task to Lord John Russell. 
Severalof his former colleaguesagreed to actunderhim; 
and he sought an interview with Sir James Graham, 
who was still confined to his bed. To the request that 
in the proposed arrangements he would re-assume his 
post at the head of the Admiralty, he repliod that 
under other circumstances, he should have had no ob- 
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jection; but he added, “ I know that I have been often 
reproached with versatility in reference to party con- 
nection ; I have acted upon terms of the utmost con- 
fidence during the last two years, under Lord Aber- 
deen ; and on the morrow of his fall, I do not think I 
ought to show myself ready to take office in a Govern- 
ment, the head of which voted against him.” In the 
course of the same afternoon Lord Clarendon declined 
to act under Lord Jolin; and this attempt likewise 
failed. 

Some days passed, during which conjecture 
busied itself as to the issue of the crisis, and in 
which various intrigues, real or imaginary, occupied 
political tongues and pens. At length Lord Palmer- 
ston received an intimation of the royal desire that he 
should form a Ministry. In doing so he sought to 
tehabilitate, a3 nearly as possible, the Coalition which 
the Ifouse of Commons had a fortnight before de- 
clared unworthy of confidence. With the exception 
of Lords Canning and Panmure, the new Government 
was altogether composed of those who had been 
members of the Cualition. Mr Gladstone resumed his 
post as Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr 8. Herbert 
became Home Secretary; and Sir J. Graham was 
once more named First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
circunistances under which he agreed to resume his 
port-folio were thus stated by himself in the House 
of Commons. 
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“Thad the greatest difficulty when the noble Lord paid me 1868. 
the distinguished compliment—an undeserved one—of wishing peadlrmiet 
me to bea member of his Administration. The House will 3° 
pardon me for ssying that, boing confined to my bed, I was 
not in « condition to carry on a protracted correspondence, or 
to make many inquiries; but there was one point which 
was cardinal, and upon which I required explanation. I 
wished to know from my noble friend, whether there was to be 
any change in the foreign policy to which, whou in the Abor- 
deen Cabinet, we gave our united consent; and whether, with 
reference to the negotiations pending at Vienna, there were 
any alterations in the terms which in our opinion were con- 
sistent with the attainment of a anfe and honourable peace. I 
thonght it my duty to satisfy myself on that leading point; 
and my noble friend, in the frankest manner, gave me explan- 
ationa which were entirely satisfactory. Glad to be sstisfled 
on that question, which I considered to be the main one, I 
made no further difficulty ; nor did 1 make any more inquirics. 
I said frankly,—I will do my very best, if you think my services 
useful in the maintenance of your Government. Perhaps 
greater caution might have been exercised by me, respecting 
the proposed committee of inquiry ; but I was of opinion that 
two Ministers, my dearest friends, who had been trusted long 
by the Crown, and whom I believed to be as blameless and 
trustworthy as any who ever eerved her Majesty, Lord Aber- 
deen and the Duke of Newcastle, having unjustly incurred 
public obloquy, had been sacrificed to the wishes of the coun- 
try and the pleasure of this House,—that sacrifice having been 
made, and the national opinion being strongly in favour of the 
noble Viscount’s being elevated to the post of First Minister, 

‘FOL, I. 3 
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1045, .and Lord Panmore, so conversant with the affairs of the army, 
having been made War Minister—I did believe that changes 
had been made which would be satisfactory to the House and 
the country. I thought this the more especially, because an- 
Rouncements were coincidently made of great administrative 
reforma.”"* 


Several changes in military administration were 
immediately announced, to which importance was 
attached ; and with these he supposed that public 

wpt Opinion would be satisfied. The House of Com. 
panied. mons, however, showed no disposition to abandon 
the Sebastopol inquiry. ‘The Conservatives thought 
they had cause to complain of the manner in which 
Lord Derby had heen foiled, in his attempt to form a 
Government ; and they ridiculed what they called a 
mere re-cast of parts among their rivals. On the 
other hand, no concession had been made to the 
middle-class Liberals below the gangway. The 
Premier seemed at first to believe that the order for 

the appointment of the committee might be dis- 
charged, and the matter allowed to drop ; but seeing 
that he would probably be defeated if he tried in 
this way to get rid of the inquiry, he made up his 
mind to yield the point, and a majority of the re-con- 
stituted Cabinet concurred in his view; Sir James 
Graham, Mr 8. Herbert, and Mr Gladstone could 
not, however, bring themselves to concur. They 


© Debate of 28rd February, 1855. 
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had resumed office under the impression that the 165s. 
committee, which had been refused on grounds of 
public policy, and sooner than agree to which, Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet had been broken up, could not Eesti re 
and would not be granted by his colleagues who had 
returned to power without him. The country must 

have a Government ; and as every other combination 

had been ineffectually tried, if Lord Palmerston 
would only tell Parliament plainly, that he would not 

be responsible for the conduct of the war, with an 

open committee up-stairs sitting thereon, the diffi- 

culty would be at an end. This view, however, 

‘was overruled ; and they accordingly resigned. 

As soon as he was able to resume his attendance 
in the House, Sir James took his seat on the second 
bench below the gangway,—a position which he never 
afterwards quitted. Ie had made up his mind not 
to take office again. Hard work had begun at last 
seriously to tell upon his strength. is large frame 
and florid colour led to the irapression that his 
bodily vigour was equal to that of his mind. But 
it was not so. He had all his life been subject to 
attacks of gout; at twenty he had been compelled 
for a time to use crutches; and though now but 
63, he began to feel himself an old man. Power 
had not lost its charm for him, but office had. He 
still liked the House of Commons better than any 
other place, and enjoyed the influence he exercised 
there as much as ever. But of office he had had 
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1865. enough; and from his resolution formed at this 
time, not to enter it agsin, he never felt any inclina- 
tion to depart. His speech explanatory of his rea- 
sons for leaving Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet, so soon 
after its formation, was listened to with peculiar in- 
terest. 


2ard Fob, “ Having ceased to be oue of the confidential servants of 
i © the Crown, and now ouly holding office until my successor is 
oftiee, appointed, 1 feel it a duty incumbent on me, with the per 
minsion of the House, to state the reasons which have induced 
me to take the step to which 1 have already alluded. In 
convequence of acvere ines, I was unable to be in Partia- 
ment on a late occasion, when the hon. and learned gentleman 
below me made his motion for a Committee of Inquiry, and 
which Committee I believe he is now about to nominate. I 
did not take any part in the debate that preceded the divi- 
viun on that motion; and I was unable to record my vote on 
that occasion, I shall therefore crave the indulgence of the 
House while I enter into some of the reasons which led me to 
think that the further prosecution of inquiry by s Select Com- 
mitteo of this House is, in the present circumstances of the 
country, ineapedient and dangerous — first premising my 
understanding that the Government has adopted the motion 
of the hon. and learned member for Sheffield. If the Exeea- 
tive Government has made up its mind that a Committee of 
such vast importance in our present circumstances should be 
appointed, 1 regret extremely not to find among the names 
now proposed that of any member of the Government. I 
object to the appoiutment of a Select Committee altogether. 
1 think that, ia our present circumstances, unwise’ revela- 
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tions might be made before that Committee, and peculiar 
dangers incurred at the present moment with reference to the 
war, It is quite open to the majority of that Committee to 
decide whether it sali be secret, or open to the public. If six 
out of the eleven should be of opinion that strangers ought 
to be excluded, then it will be a secret committec; but if, on 
the other hand, their decision should be of an opposite cha- 
racter, then it will be an open committee. Tet me regard 
this question in its double aspect. If it should be decided to 
de a secret committee, all chances of public opinion operating 
upon it will be withdrawn, the proceedings wil! not be known, 
and the pereons inculpated by the evidenwe will not have 
the opportunity of defending themsclves, of preparing for 
defence, of cross-examining the witnesses, or of rebutting 
folue accusations: and until the termination of the inquiry, the 
whole of the examinations will remain secret and unknown, 
If it be an open committer, then from day to day the evi- 
dence will be published, tho most adverse comments of a party 
character will be applied to that evidence so published, and 
the moat erroneous impressions will be formed, bearing bard 
on absent individuals having no power of examination or 
defence. Etfects painful 1 the character and position of per- 
eons filling high stations may be produced; and altogether 
there will be no restraint on the proceedings of this Commit- 
tec, from the hour of ite delegation to the period at which it 
makes its report. Now I must say that, considering the 
gravity of the subject, its immense importance and bearing on 
interests of a magnitude almost unprecedented, the delegation 
of such powers to a Committee ofcleven members of thie 
‘House, appears to me to be a most dangerous course. Iam 
not aware that there is any precedent in our parliamentary 
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history for such delegation, and the appointment of euch a 
Committee, although I know that rarely, but still occasion- 
sly, inquiries have been instituted at the Bar of the House. 
For my part, I should have infinitely preferred such an in- 
vestigation. Then the parties would proceed in the presence 
of the public, proceed checked by the intelligence and know- 
ledge of many members of this House, with reference to the 
aubject matter. There would be every publicity, but pub- 
licity under check, end through the accustomed channels ; 
and, on the whole, as between s Select Committee and an in- 
quiry at the Bar, I, for one, should not hesitate to prefer the 
inquiry at the Bar. A Select Committes ia unprecedented ; 
while, for an inguiry at the Bar, there are precedenta to be 
found, although not applicable to the case now in hand. I 
believe that at an early period, in the time of William III., there 
‘was an inquiry with reference to « naval expedition ; and, at» 
later period, the Walcheren inquiry took place at the Bar, But 
in both these cases the military operations of the war were 
not pending; the war had terminated, and the generals and 
admirels whose characters bad been attacked, were prevent to 
defend themselves. In the Walcheron case, Lord Chatharn 
appeared at the Bar, and had the opportunity of stating his 
case, and of being heard in his own defence ; but as matters 
‘now stand, we have the immense question of the condition of 
our army in the Crimea a = subject of inquiry, and no 
instructions have heen given as a guide to the Select Com- 
mittee. Far be it from me to contest the power of thie 
‘Hongo in its largest sense, I know not of any object so minute 
ws to be below ite notice, or so exalted or so remote as 
to be beyond ita range and power. I am not the person to 
ent down the authority md power of this House; my whale 
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public life has been spent within these walls, and the greatest 
efforts of my*youth and of my more mature yeare—it is not 
as a matter of regret I mention it—have been devoted to in- 
eveasing the democratic power of this assembly. Within its 
proper ephere, no man rejoices more in ite power, its control 
over the officers of State, and the Ministers of the Crown—ite 
powers co-ordinate with the Crown and the House of Peers, 
and greater than those of the House of Peers with reference 
to taxation, supply, and ways and means. As the grand 
inquest of the nation, I admit in the broadest sense, its 
constitutional power; and I know no limit to that power, ex- 
cept when, by its exercise at en ill-advised moment, it shall 
trench on the legitimate and constitutional functions of the 
Executive Government. On the first night's debate, when 
this Committee was moved, we heard from almost every one, 
at least on the opposite side of the House, the admission mado, 
that the motion for this inquiry was only intended as a vole 
of censure on the then existing Government. My impression 
was, that it was looked upon as a vote of censure, and in thet 
sense opposed. Lord Aberdeen's Cabinet treated it as a vote 
of censure, and acting on this impression, resigned. Now 
allow me to ask, if censure was inherent in thst motion for 
inquiry, how can the circumstances hare been altered by any- 
thing that hae occurred since? If it was a vote of censure, 
then surely the nomination of the Committee is a vote of con- 
sore. If it was right not to eubmit to that vote in January, 
how ean it be right tamely to submit to the nomination of the 
Committee in February? It appears to me that the grounds 
are the same, the intentions sre the same, and the objections 
sre the ame. My only regret is the novelty of the course 
which hes been now adopted. Well, but then it may be said, 
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has nothing happened since to alter the aspect of affsire ? 
‘Much has certainly since cecurred. Lord Aberdeen, has in 
obedience to what he deemed a vote of censure, resigned. 
The Duke of Newcastle, feeling the implied censure, no 
longer takea his place st the council-board. My noble 
friend, the member for Tiverton, supplies the place of Lord 
Aberdeen ; but, although he now supplies his place, he acted 
with us, in strict conformity to our united opinions, and 
treated the vote appointing a committee as a vote of censurc, 
yielded to it, and retired. Then, with the exception of Lord 
Panmure and Lord Canning, all the members of the Cabinet, 
are the identical persons who were members of Lord Aber- 
deen'’s Gorernment. And allow me, in passing, to observe 
that on Friday last, when the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government opened the policy of the Cabinet, he appeared dis- 
tinctly torecognize the existence of this Committee, if persiated 
in, a8 a difficulty which waa not to be lightly regarded, if 
it conld be resisted; because he tondered to the House, and 
volunteered the functions of the Executive, in lieu of the pro- 
necution of this inquiry. 

“J was much surprised to find that it was considered ne- 
cossary to proceed with this inquiry. I certainly may be 
charged with want of foresight: I reedily submit to that im- 
putation; but at the same time I must claim the right of 
holding my own opinion with respect to this inquiry. In the 
first place, then, I believe it to be unnecessary. I am certain 
that the Executive Government possessing the confidence of 
this House, can more efficiently, more rapidly, and more cer- 
tainly do what is wanted to be done, than can be expected 
from a prolonged inquiry. While these gentlemen, without 
any oficial knowledge, were picking their way as best they 
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might, without the assistance of a servant of the Crown, the 
Governmenf would be deciding; and while they would be 
seeking the way to reform the Executive, the Executive, wield- 
ing the power of the Crown and the confidence of this House, 
would do rapidly, surely, and safely what was to be dove. 
More would be done if Government were not hampered by 
the fear that this Committee, exercising the functions of the 
Executive, might impede and obstruct their operations, I 
have said that I consider this Committee unneccesary ; but I 
have a few stronger objections. I consider it unjust; and if 
the House will bear with me, I will give my reasons for hold- 
ing that opinion. The Executive Government appoints all 
the admirals, all the generals, and all the officers in the army 
and navy, to domestic stations and on foreign service. Tho 
nervants of the Crown have the power of selection, the power 
of control, the power of promotion, and the power of removal. 
They have also the power of directing punishment according to 
the decision of the tribunals recognized by the Legislature of 
the country; and I must say that I think the officers so 
chosen and so controlled, so subject to the authority of the 
servants of the Crown, have a correlative claim on the latter, 
to be defended from any other inquiry which is to take place 
behind their backs, 1 have said that I think this inquiry on- 
just, and I have said that I think it dangerous. I will show 
you now why I consider it particularly dangerous. Will the 
House permit me, with reference to my own department, to 
revert to allegations made against me, that I had been highly 
culpable with regard to the blockade in the Black Sea? I 
met that accusation in my place, and on tho spot. I told the 
House what were the circumstances which Jed to the delay, 
for three months, of the sailing of the expedition from Varna 
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to the Crimea; and explained how, doring the conduct of the 
expedition, the whole naval force of England and France was 
employed, and how impossible therefore it was to execute 
the blockade until the end of October: and then, going to the 
verge of what was consistent with my duty, I shadowed forth 
the danger of prosecuting any further inguirica respecting the 
blockade, The House, with ite usual prudence and intelli- 
gence, refrained from pressing me further ; and the statement I 
made will, I hope, lead to no dangerous consequences. But 
the Committee calis an admiral before it; perhaps makes that 
very inquiry, and does not show the forbearance which was 
shown by the House, asking the admiral to go into details 
which I shadowed forth, and which the House did not ask me 
to explain. Under the compulsion of the Select Committee, 
he is forced to disclose all the incidents that led to that de- 
lay; and it depends on the pradence of six out of the eleven 
gentlemen whether the inquiry is not so prosecuted. If, un- 
happily, prudence should not prevail, I state it confidently, 
that the inquiry would bring it up directly to our connection 
with our great and powerful ally, when it is of the last im- 
portance that no misunderstanding whatever should exist. 
And I warn the House that this delegation, without any check 
or control, resting only on the chance-medley pradence or im- 
prudence of six out of eleven men, may involve this country 
in the most serious consequences. I ssid that this Committee 
‘was unnecessary ; let us carry the argument a little further. T. 
allude now to the position of Lord Ragian; and that bears 
directly on the state of the army in the Crimes. 1 imagine 
that of all the diffeulties in which the most splendid human 
talents can be tried, the successful command of an army im 
the presence of a superior fores of the enemy, in the most se- 
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vere trial The chance of success in that command rests 
mainly in the posseasion of undivided authority. It has been 
tersely said by one of the greatest military authorities of 
antiquity, 

"Id est viri, et ducis, non deesse fortune 

Prabenti, pe et oblata casu flectere, 

Ad consilium.’ 
Now that was the opinion of » great general; but if your 
commander is in command beside another army, there must be 
constantly situations involving complicated considerations, 
there must be compromises in decision, snd questions about 
the distribution of relative forces. Respecting all this there 
must be inquiry. I will not go further. I have shadowed 
forth the danger of inquiry respecting the army in front of 
Sebastopol ; and without further observation from me, there 
ia not a single gentleman present in this, the most intelligent 
assembly in the world, who does not feel the nature of the 
dangers to which I have alluded. But it is said that what- 
ever danger there may be in this inquiry, it is irresistible. 
Now I demour to that doctrine, which is, in itself, a most 
dangerous one. It is irresistible only because those whose 
duty it is to confront it have not the firmness to resist, but 
yielding to the danger which, if resisted, would be certainly 
overcome, they are burried into consequences against their con- 
scientious convictions, which are sure to be of the most peril- 
ous nature. I know that I have exposed myself to the most 
painful of all taunts, It may be said to me, ‘You are about 
to leave your colleagues in a season of immense difficulty ; and 
it in in moments of immense difficulty that the bonds of poli- 
tical union onght to be most carefully observed.’ But I 
mast be permitted to say, without offence to my friends on 
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the Treasury bench, that I deny that I am the deserter on 
this cecasion. I took my position in common with them, in 
resolving to resist this inquiry. It was resisted; the position 
wan taken up firmly. I still stand to my guns in that posi- 
tion ; they abandon it, spike the guns, and run away. Allow 
me atill further to observe, that I cannot believe it is right in 
a Minister of the Crown, if he believe that any given course is 
dangerous, to decline resistance because resistauce may be 
‘unpopular, and thus refuse the House the opportunity of re- 
considering ita decision I know no greater duty in a public 
man than that of acting up to what he conscientiously believes 
to be right; and it ia in the painful discharge of that duty that 
T have thin evening appeared before you. I know uothing 
more honourable than the service of the Crown, when united 
with colleagues in whose principles and whose measures you 
eoncur—and when you enjoy the confidence of the people and 
the Sovereign. But, on the other hand, I know nothing more 
dishonourable or mare painful than assenting to measures, 
adopted by the majority of your colleagues, which you con- 
sider dangerous, and which your conscience and your judg- 
ment tell you are improper ; and, I must add, when you have 
the painful conviction that the confidence of this House is 
not reposed in the Cabinet of which you are a member. It 
may be said, what right have 1 to make the last assertion ? 
The navy estimates and the army estimates have both been 
voted. But, sir, 1 have been long a member of this House; 
and there are indications which are not to be mistaken. I 
should conceal the truth if I did not state that, having sat on 
that bench, only three or four evenings after great changes 
had been made in order to conciliate this House, I cane to 
the painful conclusion that the Administratian of which, until 
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to-day, I wasa member, did not possess in a grester degree the 
confidence of the House than that from which we had ail re- 
tired together. I have said that I would speak without re- 
serve; and with your kind indulgence, f have executed my 
purpose, imperfectly, but honestly. Honied words at part- 
ing with colleagues are almost nauseous, and generally deceit- 
ful, and like lovers’ vows, under similar circumstances, always 
unavailing and laughed to scorn, I shall not, therefore, make 
any professious ; but it shall be my endeavour to mark by my 
conduet my scnse of the responsibility I have incurred by the 
step I have just taken. With the colleagues whom I have 
left I have worked for two years; they wore my friends, ond 
Lesteem them. I value them, but I could not be led by 
them to take a step which my judgment and covacience dis- 
approved of. My feeling towards them is strong and friendly ; 
but if it were unfortunately wore adverse than it is, I should 
still feel it my duty tu give them in every possible way my 
humble support. From anything which may interfero with 
the administration of the public business I shall religiously 
abstain ; and my votes will be in accordance generally with the 
Government. I shall, sir, make no further professions, but 
instead of professions, endeavour to prove by my conduct, that 
with me the safety of the State, in a moment of great emerg- 
ency, is paramount to every other consideration.” 


Mr Gladstone and Mr Sidney Herbert expressed 
similar views. Their places were filled by members 
of the Whig party ; and thus ended tho Coalition. 
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-CHAPTER XI. 


CLOSING YEARS. 
1856—1861. 


1056, Wirn so many conspicuous instances before 
loronrs them, of the eager pursuit of official power, by men 
take ofice. who had enjoyed its possession longer, and who had 

counted more winters than himself, people were not 
disposed to belicve that the course of Sir James was 
thenceforth uninfluenced by the ambition thet had 
formerly inspired him ; aud on some of the occasions 
which remain to be briefly glanced at, it was still 
set down as an inspiring motive. It was not known 
beyond a very limited circle how often he had refused 
office; or how unhesitatingly he had on more than 
* one occasion given advice, whose manifest tendency 
was to deprive him of it. He felt indeed, and often 
owned, that he had made a mistake in agreeing to 
form one of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet; and it was 
not long before he began to find fault with it in many 
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respects. He had no idea that “the old concern,” 1846. 
as he wouhd sometimes call it, could be kept going heme ae 
on the principle of exclusion. The Duke and Sir B. lo 
Peel had always held the tradition of Mr Pitt, that 
one of the first duties of a statesman truly loyal to 
Conservatism, was to seck out and satisfy the avail- 
able ambitions of the middle class, not to wait until 
they had been soured into faction, by insolence and 
injustice in high places. Individually his social 
pride had, no doubt, been gratified at finding himself, 

in 1830, a member of a Cabinet, in which there waa 

but one individual who was not a peer, the son, or 

the grandson of a peer. But he thought the family. 
party system amounted to infatuation. He would 
gladly have seen a less exclusive distribution of 
offices when the Coalition was formed; though that 
was one of the casca which, from its very nature, 
rendered it harder than usual to find room for out- 
siders. But he considered it not only a great mis- 
take in the Whigs, when they had the Government 

to themselves, not to have given political office to the 
men, who by their talent and constancy had made 
themselves the spokesmen of great interests and great 
classes in the House of Commons. In 1855, when 

the minor parliamentary offices were being filled up, a 
decided predominance as usual appeared in favour of 

the privileged order. Sir James, from the scat he 
had resumed below the gangway, listened curiously 

to the successive announcements made by Mr Hayter. 
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At length he was heard to mutter half aloud,— 
“What, another lord!” With all his sristocratic 
habitudes and leanings, he regarded it as 8 grave mis- 
take on the part of those who had the chief place in 
Aduinistration, to monopolize its honours and emoln- 
ments for the benefit of their own connections, or of 
those of equal birth with themselves. “It may do 
for this time and next,” he would say; “ but the 
stomach of the country will turn at last.” And when 
on a subsequent occasion high office was bestowed. 
on onc who was known as 9 man of pleasure rather 
than of political ability or experience, he observed 
when writing to 8 friend,—“ I think it will require 
several more appointments of exemplary Low 
Church bishops, to restore the odour of sanctity to 
her Majesty’s Government.” 

But he thought the man who had in the hour of 
disaster undertaken the conduct of the war, was en- 
titled to great forbearance during its continuance, 
and his only fear was lest it should be continued too 
long. A speedy peace, that would secure the 
original objects for which the sword had been un- 
sheathed, was his chief desire. National vengeance 
he felt to be as manifestly wrong as individual re- 
venge; and he saw, with grief, how thoroughly 
the multitude were fooled by the boisterous and 
boastful assurances held forth at public meetings, 
and in public journals, that peace would never be 
concluded until the thousands of lives lost in tho 
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Crimea were atoned for, and the millions of treasures 
spent wererepaid. He knew too well the emptiness 
of snch illusions; and how little they were shared 
by the most sanguine members of the Government. 
He would gladly have seen an armistice concluded 
on the basis of the Four Points ; and he was full of 
regret when the negotiation fuiled. The frustration 
of Russia in her schemes of aggrandisement he 
thought right; but the humiliation or dismember- 
ment of Russia, to be accomplished by the outpour 
ing of English wealth and blood, he looked upon as 
altogether wrong. ‘I'he spread of absolutism in 
Europe was not to be apprehended from that quar- 
ter, but from another and much nearer one. We 
had taken arms to maintain the balance of power ; 
but what would become of the balance, if on the con- 
tinent, the autocrat of the West were left without 
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possible, if we suffercd ourselves to be drawn into a 
crusade against the existence of a power, which the 
Americans would never stand by and sec over- 
thrown, As leader of the defence of the lesser 
European powers against Muscovite encroachment, 
England was certain to be all-powerful ; and while 
we kept within that line of international duty, the 
public opinion of Christendom would be with us. 
Beyond this it would be equally # crime and a blun- 
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der to go. During the next twelve months he anx- 
iously looked for every sign of a disposition to come 
to terms; and never ceased to deprecate the ideas 
and suggestions that seemed to lead to a further ex- 
pansion of the sphere of the war. At length, how- 
ever, Sebastopol fell; and the Czar, whose rapacity 
and fanaticism had lighted the flame of European 
conflict, having been removed from the troubled 
scene, a cessation of hostilities was at length ob- 
tuined. ‘The conclusion of peace was announced hy 
Tord Palmerston on the 3lst March, and to none 
were the tidings more welcome than to Sir J. Graham. 
When not long afterwards Mr Whiteside moved a 
resolution, condemnatory of Government for the sur- 
render of Kars,he declared, while admitting that faults 
had been committed, and that opportunities to furn- 
ish timely atl had been lost, that he could not bring 
himself to join ina censure upon the men who had 
brought the war to a successful termination, and 
upon whom to cast reproach for subordinate errors 
would neither be generous nor just. 

The most remarkable discussion in which he 
took part during the Session of 1856, was that upon 
the plan of national education, submitted by Lord 
J. Russell, in a series of resolutions, which contem- 
plated the imposition of a local rate in every dis- 
trict for the maintenance of a school, the appointment 
ofa master by the majority of the rate-payers,the com- 
pulsory attendance of children, and a great extension 
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of the staff of inspectors under the Committee of 1866. 
Privy Coufncil. The scheme was supported by Lord 

R. Grosvenor, Mr Roebuck, Sir J. Pakington, and 
others. It was opposed by Mr Henley, Mr Gladstone, toth April. 
and Sir J. Graham, who dwelt especially on its tend- 

ency to extinguish voluntary cffort, and to intro- 

duce in another form the religions contentions which 
embittered the levying of Church Rates. If it failed 

to produce such consequences, it would only he in 
proportion as it tended to encourage the practice of 
popular instruction, without any earnest religious 
teaching, which he thought the worse evil of the two. 

He criticized severely the scope and tenour of the 

plan, which in a variety of respects he considered 
objectionable : and at the conclusion of his speech 

its fate was felt to be decided. 1 was rejected on a 
division, notwithstanding the support of Ministers, 

by 260 to 158. 

‘Sowards the close of the year, intelligence was 
received of proceedings at Canton, which gave rise to 
animated discussions in the press, and subsequently in 
Parliament. Papers were laid upon the table by the 
Government, on which they rested their defence of 
the Consul-General, Sir J. Bowring, and the other 
persons acting under British authority in China. All 
sections of Opposition however concurred in taking 
a different view. War with China was denounced 
as alike inexpedient and unjustifiable hy Mr Disraeli, 
and by Lord J. Russell, by Mr Sidney Herbert, and by 
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Mr Cobden, who moved a resolution to the effect, 
that the papers produced by Ministers failed to estab- 
lish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures re- 
sorted to at Canton, in the affair of the Arrow. The 
debate lasted four nights; aud the vote of censure 
was carried by a mujority of sixteen, Lord Palmer- 
ston forthwith amounced his intention to appeal 
to the country; and on the 2kst March Parliament 
was dissolved. 

Great efforts were mae by Governnient to un- 
svat those Liberals and Peclites who had concurred in 
the China vote. Mr S. Herbert was seriously threat- 
ened in Wiltshire, and Lord J. Russell had a severe 
contest for London. At Carlisle, as elsewhere, popu- 
lar opinion was much divided. ‘The other member 
for the city, Mr Ferguson, had voted with Ministers ; 
and the contention between his friends and those of 
Sir James waxed so warm, that it seemed impossible 
that they should concur in a common course of ac- 
tion. ‘The right hon. baronet thought so too; and 
he wrote accordingly to Mr Mounsey, who had gener- 
ally been among his most active supporters, that the 
Blue party must come to a prompt decision. He 
would create no division among them. ‘They must 
uke their choice between Mr Ferguson and him ; 
for after the vote on Mr Cobden’s motion, he did 
uot see how they could stand in coalition ; and if not, 
there could be no doubt that the Liberal interest 
would be split, and the result placed in jeopardy. If 
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on the whole they disapproved of his conduct, let 
them say “so, aud he would bow to their decision ; 
but he could not surrender or compromise his in- 
dependent conviction. When the contents of this 
letter were made known, some were for taking him 
at his word ; while others, remembering his eminent 
services and conspicuous abilities, which they con- 
trasted with the silent uniformity of his colleague's 
votes in favour of Ministers, urged that he should be 
supported as heretofore, by the whole strength of the 


party. ‘The question as to what was to be done Disk i 
abont a new candidate still remained, Mr Fer.“ 


guson's friends were not disposed that he should 
give way; and Sir James was assured by many that 
his seat would be in no danger, if he would only 
come down and have it out with those who found 
fault with him, in the face of the constituency. ‘This 
ho was not disposed to do; and more than once he 
intimated that he was unwilling to leave town before 
Parliament was dissolved, At a meeting held at the 
Mechanics’ Hall, a resolution was carried to support 
Mr Ferguson and a sceond Liberal, who it wes un- 
derstood was ready to stand in conjunction with him , 
and the address of the new candidate appeared on 
the following day. Before a canvass could begin, 
several of Sir James's friends, resenting the precipi- 
tancy of this step, resolved that he should not a second 
time have cause to say that he had been judged 
without being heard; and a requisition was forth. 
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17. with put in course of signature, calling upon him to 
meet the constituency, and to explain the ‘reasons of 
his recent conduct in Parliament. Pending his an- 
awer, it was clear that nothing effectual could be 
done ; and to bring matters to a point, three gentle- 
men undertook to proceed to London, and if they 
found it impossible to shake his determination or to 
induce him to visit Carlisle, to find a candidate who 
might be acceptable personally to him as well as to 
his colleague. 

Bir James Ile was not a little surprised when the deputa- 
to wth. tion explained to him next day the purpose of their 
ame. visit. Popular feeling, they said, was against him. 
He might yet turn the current by giving a pledge, 
that in future on questions implying confidence, he 
would support Lord Palmerston ; but if he refused, 
they were authorized to scek a candidate at the 
Reform Club. He unhesitatingly refused to give any 
pledge of the kind; and interpreting the alternative 
they had named as a threat, he told them they 
might take what course they pleased. They left 
him without eliciting his actual intentions in the 
event of a contest ; and were not long in ascertain- 
ing how difficult it would be to find any one to 
whom ho and Mr Hayter would both agree. 
Yielding to the first impulse of chagrin, and be- 
lioving that, as in 1537, the wires had been pulled 
from London, he made up his mind that his seat for 
Carlisle was lost, and that he would only expose him- 
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self to useless humiliation by an attempt to recover it. 1887. 

In his vex&ation he began to think whether this might 

not be as good an occasion as any other of bidding 

farewell to public life. He had had thirty years of 

Parliament ; he had written his name upon the tablete 

of his time, and he had no longer any dream of un- 

satisfied ambition to beguile him into lingering longer 

-on the stage. Better quit the scene while his facul- 

ties were unimpaired, than wait till age or infirmity 

should audibly warn him to retire. Hie would sum Framing « 

up what he had done in days that were past, and tory Ad- 

what he thought best for the country in days that were 

to come, in an address that all England would read, 

and which, as the politicat testament of a statesman 

who no longer meant to meddle in affairs, would 

be respected and remembered. But it must be done 

carefully and thoroughly, and not without reflection 

and time for examination. ‘The closing act of his 

public life should in no respect be unworthy of him. 
Possessed with this idea, he sat down to his desk, 

and. for some time occupied himsclf with selecting 

and arranging the materials of the retrospect he de- 

signed. Volumes of Hansard marked for reference 

covered his table ; and beside him lay a pile of private 

papers, wherefrom he contemplated making notes. 

While thus engaged, Mr Cobden was unexpertedly 

announced. He had come, he said, in consequence 

of a rumour that had reached him, that Sir James 

intended to withdraw from Carlisle, an act which 
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he believed to be wholly uncalled for under existing 
circumstances, and which in any case ought not to 
be thought of by a man of his mark and station, 
without an emphatic vindication of his recent vote, and 
the motives which had induced him to give it. This 
could only be done on the spot, and face to face with 
his constituents. Jet a public mecting be called at 
once ; let the whole story be told to the people a8 
Sir James knew well how to tell it; and there could 
he no doubt of the issue. With arguments like 
these Mr Collen strove to turn him from his pur- 
pose: but for a time he strove in vain. THe had had 
enough, he said, of thankless and unprofitable toil ; he 
was growing old, and his strength was no longer 
what it used to be. If the country would have a 
senseless and sanguinary war with China, let it be so; 
he had done his best to warn it of the folly, and he 
could do no more. But why should he sacrifice 
what remained to hitn of life in fighting contested 
clections ? It was clear that a run would be made 
at every man of spirit or worth who had taken the 
course they had done in Parliament ; and if he stood 
for Carlisle he believed that nothing would be left 
undone to harass and humiliate him. Why should 
he expose himself in such au unequal struggle? Tis 
visitor remonstrated afresh, and urged that one who 
had played so great a part, throughout a long course 
of years, could not with dignity or propriety submit 
to he hustled off the scene upon such a question as 
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this miserable one of the Lorea. If he chose to 7 1957. 
withdraw from political life of his own free will, he 
might do so at any other time; but the world 
would not believe, if he gave way now, that he 
not been driven to do so. There was a panse. 
Then rising from his seat, and looking at the 
volumes of Hansard lying open on the table, he 
said, “In a party sense it must be owned that mine 
has been a devions career:” and ns the words fell 
from his lips he thought, no doubt, how open his ill- 
wishers decmed him to invidions attack. But the 
old combativeness of his nature warmed within him as 
he listened to the self-made man, who, without any of 
his great advantages in life, had by sheer forec of will 
and talent, raised himself to be a power in the eoun- 
try and in Parliament, which no jealousy or antipathy 
could afford todeny. It is the truest test of genuine 
courage, that it has the power of encouraging others, 
The desponding statesman felt holf ashamed at hav- 
ing yielded so far to his despondency ; and before the 
interview ended he wrote and sent a telegraphic 
message to his confidential agent at Carlisle, to engage 
the large room at the Coffee IIouse for the following 
night, when he would address the electors. 

At the appointed hour Sir James appeared, not Resolves to 
as he had done thirty years before, the sanguine and 
thorough-going aspirant to parliamentary houonrs, 
but the staid and dignified senator who had long 
served the State, and who on his own terms of repre- 
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sentative independence was ready to serve it still, 
but who looked as though the people of Carlisle 
ought to feel that they had more at stake in his re- 
election than he. 

At firet there were manifest signs of irritation 
among his audience; and any infelicitous word let 
fail among the inflammable mass, might have caused an 
explosion. But he had come there resol. ed to triumph ; 
and every syllable was measured and every tone of 
his voice attuned to the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. Ie wanted and would take nothing but their 
good will. ice would rather have left the city un- 
disturbed until the eve of the election; but an at- 
tempt had been made to supplant him in their con- 
fidence, and he was resolved this should not be. He 
had voted against war with China eighteen years be- 
fore; he had voted against it yesterday; and he 
would do so again to-morrow. Je thought it an 
unwise and an unworthy war,—unwise because they 
had nothing to gain by impoverishing a nation who 
might be among their best customers,— unworthy be- 
cause on all hands it was confessed that the Chinese _ 
were unable to cope with us in a fair field. English- 
men ought to fight their equals ; they ought not to 
trample on their inferiors. ‘The example of India 
ought to warn us against being dragged into further 
Oriental encumbrances. He would retract or ex- 
tenuate nothing. As he had voted before, he would 
vote again. They had only finished one sanguinary 
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and expensive war last year, and he was not im 
favour of plunging into another so soon. They had 
much better call upon the Government to redeem 
their overdue promises of further reform. The 
Russian war had caused the postponement of that 
measure in 1454 ; and if they suffered it to be further 
adjourned, whenever their rulers could pick a quarrel 
somewhere or with somebody, however weak or un- 
worthy of their arms, electoral abuses would last 
during the residue of their lives. By degrees the at- 
tention of the crowd became absorbed.  ‘I'heir sym- 
pathy was excited and their pride aroused, by his 
description of the means employed to oust him 
from the representation ; and before he had been 
half an hour on his legs, it was plain that he had 
fairly mastered tho ditticulty of his position. Thence- 
forth all was enthusiasm and applause. “I had 
heard most public men,” said one who was present, 
“and I had often heard him before ; but I never re- 
collect witnessing so complete a triumph over adverse 
and suspicious feclings in so brief @ spuce of time; 
and though at the end I still continued to think hin 
wrong on the China question, I felt that there was 
not in Cumberland, or perhaps in England, any man 
who could have effaced the impressiom made by 
that speech, which in manner, gesture, tone, and 
delivery, was the most marvellous F ever heard.” At 
its conclusion a vote of renewed confidence in him 
was passed ; and no further attempt was made to 
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bring forward a new candidate. As in 1952, he 
declined to canvass personally, contenting himself 
with addressing public meetings. Sir James 
headed the poll by thirty-seven votes; and the Con- 
servative candidate, Mr W. N. Hodgson, defeated Mr 
Ferguson by forty-two. 

Others who had concurred in the China vote 
were less fortunate. Mr Bright and Mr M. Gibson 
were defeated at Manchester, Mr Layard at Ayles- 
bury, and Mr Cobden at Tluddersfield. Lord Pal- 
merston’s majority in the new House was decisive ; 
and all farther opposition seemed for the present to 
De at an end. 

The only question of moment raised in the 
summer Session of 1857 was that of Jewish dis- 
abilities. In several successive years attempts had 
heen made to induce Parliament to relieve persons 
of the Jewish persuasion, from the necessity of taking 
an oath on admission to cither House, containing 
the words “upon the true faith of a Christian.” 
Bills for that purpose had repeatedly been sent up 
from the Commons hy large majorities, but they had 
uniformly been rejected by the Lords. More than 
one attempt had been made to induce the Lower 
Tionse to waive the disabling form of oath by its 
own authority, but many who sincerely supported 
the principle of entire toleration, were averse, on con- 
stitutional grounds, to taking a course which would 
necessarily bring the Commons into open antagonism, 
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not only with the other branch of legislature, but with 1887. 
the courts’of law. Again the Jew Bill was passed, in 10th July, 
the Lower House by a great preponderance of num- 

bers ; and again rejected by the Peers. Two proposals 

were then made,—the one that the Commons should 

assume by declaratory resolution, the power to regu- 

late all matters affecting the admission of persons 

duly elected as members of their hody,—the other to 

extend by Bill the provisions of the Act which, in 

other cases, permitted persons to be sworn in the 
manner and form which they declared to be most 
binding on their consciences, and to send up a new 

Bill for that purpose, ther by affording their Lord. 

ships an opportunity of reconsidering their recent 
decision. Much difference prevailed as to the com Mecting of 
parative advantages of the two modes of proceeding ; mem, 
and a conference of Libtral members was convened 

at the “ King’s Head,” Palace Yard. ‘The attend- 16th July. 
anes was nuwerous; and Mr JJorseman, who had 
recently quitted office, was called to the chair. After 

several strong speeches had heen made, Sir J. Gra- 
ham rose. He was rejoiced at the opportunity which 

the invitation afforded him of attending there as one 

of the Liberal party. Their best bond of party union 

had in okt times been, the advocacy in its most com- 
prehensive sense, of the great principle of equality be- 

fore the law of all men, irrespective of creed. In the 
thirty-three years he had sat in Parliament, it had been 

his good fortune to aid in the carrying of many uica- 
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sures for the application of that principle; and he 
had never given a vote the other way. He rejoiced 
when the Catholics were emancipated, and the Dis- 
senters relieved from the injustice of the Test Act; and 
he hoped they would soon see the Jews admitted like- 
wise to a full participation in civil privileges. In four 
Parliaments he had voted for the Jew Bill, and he 
was ready to take any step which might be generally 
deemed wise and prudent to secure its passing. But 
he was slow to believe that the House of Lords were 
inaccessible to reasonable remonstrance on the sub- 
ject. Since the Revolution, there was no instance on 
record, of their having eventually resisted any mea- 
sure sent up to them by persistent majorities in the 
Commons ; and for the sake of their legislative in- 
dependence, which he carnestly wished to see pre- 
served, he trusted that they would not provoke the 
Tepresentatives of the people to think seriously of 
dipensing with their legislative assent. Before doing 
0 he certainly woula like te try one effort more by 
way of Bill. All the Ministers in the Upper House, 
he was told, had not voted on the late occasion. If 
so, he was sorry for it ; but that was only a reason 
why they showd make a strong appeal to Govern- 
ment to use all its influence next time. 

His advice contributed materially to determine 
the course which was eventually taken; aud though 
the Bill was not carried that year, its enactment in 
the following one was no doubt promoted by the 
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union and determination of the Liberal majority 1887. 
which he helped to secure. 

He had two years before been asked to turn Foundation 
the first sod of the Carlisle and Silloth railway. The Railway 
line was far advanced towards completion, and 
the greater undertaking with which it was meant to 
be connected, namely, the formation of 9 capacious 
dock at the entrance of the Solway, was now about 
to be inaugurated. Sir James laid the foundation 
stone, and delivered on the occasion an impressive 
specch, the chief topics of which were drawn from the 
history of the port of Liverpool, which had slowly risen, 
notwithstanding great natural disadvantages, to be 
the emporimn of Western commerce,—and the cir- 
cumstances of the Indian mutiny, with whose horrors 
and apprehensions every heart at the moment was full. 

He reminded his hearers that as they had not feared to 
begin their railway in the midst of the Crimean war, 
vo he trusted they would not be distracted in the 
prosecution of another great and useful work of peace, 
Ly the natural anaictics attendant on the struggle 
taking place in India. Difficulties no doubt they 
* would have to encounter, from the fretful and troubled 
Solway, and the capricious movements of Robin 
Rigg ; * but as a member of a Committee on which 
he had sat for many weeks to inquire into the navi- 
gation of the Merscy, he bad learnt enongh to satisfy 
him that there were no obstacles which persevering 
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industry and enterprise could not overcome. Let 
them think of what had been done at Menai Straits, 
which had been spanned by two noble works of 
mechanical art within their own time; and let 
them remember that the one was the work of Tel- 
ford, and the other of Stephenson, both of them 
Borderers. 

Soon after arriving in town in the spring of 
1857, he became aware of the precarious tenure on 
which Lady Graham’s life depended. She had com. 
plained at intervals for some months previously, and 
her uncertain luoks betrayed the existence of some 
internal malady. But the love of life in her was 
strong, and her spirit too clastic to be casily quelled, 
She fought ayainst the suspicion of serious evil longer 
probably than others would have been able to do; 
and her courage was stimulated by the womanly 
conviction, at once the source of anviety and of 
pride, that with her existence, that of her hus- 
and was too intimately bound_up to permit of hers 
being threatened, without inflicting a deep injury on 
his. ‘Their union in the prime of yonth and beauty 
had been one of love. For thirty-seven years they had 
hardly ever been separated, and throughout that 
time their mutual confidence and sympathy never 
had known interrnption. During her gradual de- 
cline he was unremitting in his affectionate care. 
‘The saddening influence of the sense of coming 
bereavement betrayed itself in his looks and manner 
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whenever he took part, which was more rarely 1057, 
than usudl, in public business. In the course of 

the summer, Lady Graham was ordered by the phy- 
sicians to the sea-side. The brief remainder of her 

life was spent at West Cowes, Isle of Wight, where 

on the 25th October, surrounded by her family, who 

were long aware of her approaching end, she pnssed 
away. By her desire her remains were interred in a 

vault at Whippingham church. 

On the 14th January the memorable attempt The Con- 
was made on the life of the Emperor of the French seer Be 
at the door of the Opera House in Paris. Orsini and 
several of his supposed confederates were arrested, 
and in the inquiries which thereupon ensued, the origin 
of the plot was traced to London. No Englishman 
was suspected of being in any way mixed up with 
the design ; but in the excitement cansed, more espe- 
cially in French military circles, our Government was 
rudely blamed, for tolerating the presence of men who 
abused the privilege of asylum, to conspire against a 
sovereign with whom we were in amity, and who, 
whatever might be his offences in their eyes, had 
done nothing of which we had a right to complain. 
Regimental addresses of felicitation on his escape were 
presented to Napolcon III., and published in the -Mon- 
iteur, in which England was branded as a den of assas- 
sins. Several applications were made through Lord 
Cowley to our Government for the adoption of measures 
against the Italian exiles domiciled here ; and finally 
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adespatch was addressed by Count Walewski to the 
French ambassador in London, a copy of which he 
was to leave with the Secretary for Foreign Affaire, 
directly pointing to an alteration in our Jaws, in com- 
pliance with the opinions and wishes of the Emperor. 
No reply was given to this demand by Lord Claren- 
don; but as soon as Parliament met, the Premier 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the law of 
conspiracy to murder. Mr W. A. Kivglake moved 
an amendment that it was inexpedient to legislate in 
comptiauce with the demand of a foreign Minister, and 
was supported hy Mr Horseman, Mr W. J. Fox, Mr 
Bovill, Mr Roebuck, Lord J. Russell, Mr Hope, and 
Mr Milnes. Few were found on either side of the 
House to defend the measure; yet upon a division 
the dissentionts numbered but ninety-nine. On the 
second reading Mr M. Gibson moved a censure on 
the Government, for not answering as it deserved, 
the insulting despatch of M. Walewski, and this 
was carried by 234 to 215. In both divisions 
we find Sir James voting against the bill. On 
the following day Lord Palmerston resigned ; and 
for a second time Lord Derby became first Min. 
ister. 

The Session of 133» was chiefly occupied with 
debates on the political extinction of the East India 
Company, and the transfer of our Asiatic depend- 
encies to the Crown. The member for Carlisle 
more than once tuok part in the discussion, opposing 
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the provisions of Lord Ellenborough’s scheme, and 
supportirfg generally that of Lord Stanley. He re- 
tained his previous impressions against the concen- 
tration of colonial government in England ; but he 
saw that it was useless to resist the tide which had 
strongly set in, against what was called the system of 
double government ; and he believed that the best that 
could be done was to endeavour by wise provisions to 
secure, as far as possible, protection to the inhabitants 
of the re-conquered East against oppression. He de- 
voted hituself laboriously to the duties of the various 
select committees of which he was a member; and 
when the prorogation came, he returned to Cumber- 
Jand, seeming to have suffered little fron the close. 
ness of his attendance in town, It was remarked 
by many that he had for some time taken no littl 
pains to heal whatever still remained of old feud or 
quarrel, originating in past political strife. He 
was constantly impressed with the idea, that the 
sands of life were running out; and he seemed as 
thongh he wished to close whatever reckonings 
, were still outstanding. What he would not do—so 
Jong as political motives, however vague or illusory, 
might appear to furnish a motive for the act,—he now 
took pleasure in doing, conscious as he was of having 
irrevocably “put away ambition.” “ ‘There was,” says 
one who knew him long and well, “a softening of 
demesnour in his intercourse towards those who 
came in contact with him, that struck me forcihly 
“-* 
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1868, on several occasions. To his dependauts he had 
always been considerate and kind.” The Interest he 
took in their persoual welfare is illustrated by the 
following note to his medical attendant at Carlisle :— 


Letter toDr “An old and faithful servant of mine, whom I regard as 

‘90th Aug. 8 friend, met with n most serious accident on my farm yester- 
day. He was milking a cow, he fell under her, she trampled 
on him, and has injured his spine and almost dislocated his 
neck. Bir —— has been in close attendaace on him. Yee 
terday he despaired of the case; and thought that death 
was imminent from the shock to the nervous system. To-day 
he has rallied; fever has supervened, and nature is making an 
effort. 1 doubt whether the exact nature of the injury has 
been ascertained; aud the immediate treatment requires the 
utmost skill. I turn to you, and should be obliged if you 
would come aa soon as you can to mect Mr ——, and to pre- 
ecribe the treatment which you consider necessary. The man’s 
nae is John Donaldson, and he lives at the Pitts, half-way 
Detween this place and Longtown. I am very anzious about 
the case ; and I shall be obliged, when you have seen the man, 
if you will write a note to me, giving me your opinion, and 
directions as to diet, stimulants, &<.” 


Patiameat- Lord Derby’s Administration had given 9 pledge. 
wer Helorm thot they would consider maturely the question of 
further parliamentary reform ; and that if improve- 
ments in the existing system appeared to them prac- 
ticable, they would introduce a bill to effect them. A 
scheme was prepared during the autumn; but when 
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submitted to the Cabinet, Mr Walpole and Mr Henley 
objected fo the principle of a uniform franchise in 
counties and boroughs, on which it was based ; and 
sooner than acquiesce in its adoption, they resigned. 
‘Their places however were filled up ; and carly in the 
Session, Mr Disraeli introduced the bill. He proposed 
to lower the county franchise to £10, and to retain 
the occupation franchise in towns at the same 
amount: but persons possessing freehold in’ tho 
boronghs should henceforth vote thervin, instead of 
the counties, whereby it was estimated that an addi- 
tion of several thousands would be made to the 
urban constituencies. Schoolmasters and pension- 
ers were likewise to have the suffrage, as well as 
persons having sixty pounds in a savings’ bank. 
Electors might give their suffrages by means of 
voting papers, instead of orally, at the places appoint- 
ed for polling. Lastly, fifteen boroughs were to he 
disfranchised, and their representatives transferred 
to populous places named in the bill, On the 
second reading an amendment was moved by Lord 
J. Russell, which had been adopted after consulta- 
tion with Sir J. Graham, and other leading members 
of various sections, declaring that a much more con- 
siderable extension of the suffrage in towns was in- 
dispensable, and that the freehold votes ought not to 
be withdrawn from the counties. If Ministers re- 
fused to concede these points, and the ameudment 
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were carried, the bill would fall to the ground. “Sir 
James, who wished to see the question Settled as 
soon as possible, and who did not wish to hasten a 
change of government, urged the former course. 
There was in the bill many points in common with 
that which in 1854 had been brought in by the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen ; and he admitted 
that the proposed transfer of the freehold votes from 
counties to towns had in 1831 been regarded as not 
inadmissible by Lord Althorpe. But whether they 
could accept such modifications of their plan at the 
hidding of opponents, was a question of political 
honour, of which Ministers must themselves be the 
only competent judges; if they would not or could 
not, however, he should certainly vote against the 
bill. 

“The authors of the bill of 1832 held out the assurance 
to the Sovereign and to Parliament that, because it waa a 
large and comprehensive measure, they hoped it would be 
accepted as a final settlement. He had clung to it in that 
sense, but he found, from cireumetauces into which it would 
be unnecessary to enter, that finality was s position which 
was no longer tenable, and therefore he felt it to be his duty 
to eee what amendment might yet be proposed. It might be in 
the recollection of the House that the noble Lord (Stanley) in 
defending identity of suffrage, aid that it would afford sn 
easy mode hereafter of disfranchising mmaller boroughs, whose 
disfranchisement he ssid was inevitable. Now, he begged to 
remind hon. gentlemen of the great changes which had taken 
place with regard to reform within the pest few months. The 
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noble Earl at the head of the Government had received the 
confidence of the Conservative party in 1852, and had assumed 
power under the assurance that his special mission was to 
stem the tide of democracy, and raise a barrier againet danger- 
ous encroachments. In the year 1857 he (Sir J. Graham) 
voted with the hon. member for East Surrey, for reducing the 
county franchise from £50 to £10, Mon. gentlemen at the 
Conservative side of the House offered a strenuous opposition 
to that reduction, and urged the gravest vbjeclions againet 
it. The Government of Lord Derhy now proposed to change 
the county constituency from £50 to £10. They did sv 
deliberately and advisedly ; and as a counterpoise they pro- 
posed the countervailing disfranchisement of borough free- 
holders to diminish the danger of democracy. 11 weemed to 
him that the measure was framed on an entire miaconception 
of that which, if well ungpratoud, war Conservative in ite 
character. What, he asked, were the real dangers of extreme 
democratic changes in this country? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared, that identity of suffrage was the key. 
stone of the measure. There was then identity of suffrage,-- 
electoral districts, not equal, but less unequal,—-and voting pa- 
pers. He (Sir J. Graham) contended that these three outlines 
had a direct tendency to raise the apprehensions of those who 
supported what were called Conservative principles. Having 
obtained identity of suffrage in boroughs and counties at £10, 
the right bon. gentleman (Mr 8. Herbert) had shown how, by a 
turn of the hand, or in a rash moment, that suffrage miglit be 
reduced either to household suffrage or to manhood suffrage. 
The electoral districta were at present unequal; but when the 
suffrage was made identical the districts ought no doubt to 
be equal, and it was proposed by the procesn of a boundary 
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commission to equalize them to some extent. There remained 
then only the ballot; and he thought, if the conversion of 
unequal to equal districts were found so easy of accomplish- 
ment, the conversion of voting papers from sealed envelopes 
to secret voting would be easier still. In his opinion the 
difficulty of reform would be infinitely increased, if they pro- 
ceeded on abstract principles and according to logical infer- 
ences from general principles of change. The bill was 
conceived with too much—he would not say sagacity, but 
with the avoued intention of obtaining from every quarter of 
the Houac that support which might effect what appeared to 
be the primary intention, namely, a triumph party. In 
that respect the bill appeared to be too clever by half. 
That which was on excellence in a theorist was often a grent 
defect in a stateswan; and the eame hand which produced 
beautiful romances might often lead to the issues of a great 
revolution. He had ssid that a less subtle and comprehensive 
teasure would have had a much greater chance of success. He 
would refer to a saying uf Cromwell to lawyer Barnard :— 
‘You are vastly too wary in your conduct. Do not be too 
confident, fur subtility may deceive you; integrity never.’ 
His noble friend the member for London had done him the 
honour to confer with him after the bill was laid on the 
table. The hon. gentleman on the Treasury bench cheered, 
‘Wan it unnatural, was it improper, that he and the noble 
Lord, the only surviving members of the Committee which 
framed the Reform Bill of 1882, should confer as to any 
further reform? At that moment, whaterer might be the 
difGeulties crested and increased by these prolonged discus- 
sions, he did not think he ever eaw in that House greater 
unanimity, a unanimity extending to both sides, against the 
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principle of the dill. Yet even with all the elements of which 
the House*was composed, it did not seem an impossible matter 
to introduce « bill which should meet acceptance in that 
House. For such a dill he would take os a point of 
departure a lowering to a considerable extent of the borough 
franchise, a prohibition of travelling expenses to votcre, 5 dia 
franchisement, within moderate limits, of the amaller boroughs, 
and an eofranchisement, with strict impartiality, of the larger 
counties and larger cities. Even now he believed that » bill 
#0 framed would command the support of the majority in that 
House. He would pass on and consider the bill before them 
as it atood. It propoued to deal with the imperfections of the 
Reform Bill. But so far from remedy ing these imperfections, 
it would aggravate them. It was admitted that one of the 
greatest imperfections in the Refurm Bill was the £10 fran- 
chiee in cities and boroughs. 1t was not sufficiently elastic, 
and had not expanded with the increasing intelligence and 
numbers of the people. Tow was that defect met hy the bill ? 
He would not, in alluding to the fancy franchiner, use a dis- 
couraging or disparaging expression, for several of them 
might be the means of salutary improvements. But with a 
single exception, which, after all that had been said, he did 
not think would be largely operative, there was no alteration 
in the bill in the terms of the city and borough franchise, 
unless it was the addition of freeholders disfranchised in 
their respective counties. 

“The Chancellur of the Exchequer admitted that in cities 
‘and boroughs there had been an increase of population, an in- 
crease of wealth, and an increase of intelligence. The natural 
voneequence would be, that this increase having taken place 
emce 1882, there should be a corresponding increase in the 
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number of voters. The fact he believed to be decidedly other- 
wise—the number of voters had been gradually dintinishing. 
“Tie had stated that the operation and object of the bill 
of 1832 was to transfer power to the middle classes. But he 
felt that it was a most dangerous doctrine to hold that the 
humbler classes below the middle classes, did not take a real 
and deep interest in this question. Because the working 
classes might not be turbulent—because to an inexperienced 
eye they might appear to be indifferent, there was no more 
dangerous error than to suppose that they had not this ques- 


Calms of tion at heart. He was npeaking in a strictly Conserva- 
Taree ust live sense, when he held that it was infinitely more safe to 


coms 


make timely concessions to reasonable demands, than pertiua- 
ciously to stand upon extreme right and make no concession. 
Tie did not believe the demands of the working classes for the 
franchise could be longer refused with safety. But once 
adopt the principle of uniformity, and then if they Jowered 
the franchive in the boroughs below the proposed franchise for 
counties, it would be necessary to lower the franchise in the 
counties alav. He therefore came to the conclusion, that 
it would be better to stand on the ancient difference between 
thetwo, He thought the ancient borough franchise did rest 
upon rating and long residence, and he was of opinion that 
the municipal franchise, as originally passed, was a good 


franchise, A three years’ residence and two years and a half 


payment of rates gave them the best security for the charac- 
ter of a party; and therefore that would be « safe precedent 
to follow. Aa hon. gentleman bad said that if they took 
50,000 men they would find the taxes were paid by 10,000 
of the upper classes. THe repudiated that doctrine altogether. 
It was only necessary to mention six articles—augar, tea, 
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coffee, malt, tobacco, and spirits. The taxes on these articles 1869. 
nearly covered the interest of the national debt of the country, 
and they were paid by the humblest of the working classes, 
On the ground of taxation, therefure, they were clearly en- 
titled to the franchise,—and on the ground of growing wealth , 
and iutelligence, it was most expedient and necessary that 
their numbers should be considerably increased in the borough 
franchise. He did not hesitate to way that, in his opinion, 
the time had come when political power must begin to descend 
to the working classes. * ® © Would the House bear with 
him whilst he read a passage from M. de Tocqueville ?— 
‘When poor and rich bad hardly any intercet in common, Quotation 
when they had no common grievance, when there was no com- Ene Bde, 
mon co-operation, when there was that darkness which hides 
the feelings of one clase from the other, and they so became in- 
serutable, the two lived side by side without fathoming each 
other, It was curious to we in what strange security those 
who occupied the upper and middle storeys in the social edi- 
fice lived up to the last moment when the Revolution broke 
out.’ He did not use there words in a spirit of intimidation ; 
but in a far different spirit. He wished the House not to 
disregard historical experience, and not to forget that solemn 
‘warning. 
“ He was sorry if he had wearied the House by the discus- 
sion of what might appear to be detaile,—but be must express 
hie strong objection to a system of voting papers. What 
would be the effect of these voting papers? They would re- 
quire two witnesses; one must be a householder; but one or 
the other, he thought, would invariably be either the Jand- 
lord's agent, or the eandidate’s agent, or the country attor- 
ney’s clerk, or the banker's clerk. A landlord might direct 
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his agent to be sure that all his tensnts got voting papers, and 
to go round and see them sign. If the agent’s infltence were 
not sufficient, be might call in the aid of the banker's clerk, 
who was probably s householder, and who knew well what the 
cash credits of the voters were in the bank, and a communi- 
cation might be made that it would be desirable the depositor 
should eign the voting paper ; or if that were not enough, the 
influence of the attorney might be brought to bear—and that 
would be the strongest screw perbaps of all, Ie was firmly 
persuaded that if this syatem of voting papers were organized, 
it would introduce intimidation and bribery ; and thut after 
the very firet general election, the demand for secrecy, which 
was now epreatling, would become universal. It had been 
anid that voting papers were used at municipal elections; but 
an hon, member had recently shown that under that system 
electors who were unable to write wore often fraudulently in- 
duced to vote for the wrong candidate; and in consequence 
of reprosentations to that effect, a clause was introduced in 
the Municipal Elections Bill, prohibiting the use of voting 
papers, and that clause was agreed to without any division 
within the Inst ten days. He was greatly deceived if his 
right hun. friend at the head of the Poor Law Board would 
not agree with him, that voting papers had Jed to every species 
of abuse. He wisbed to show how wide was his objection to 
this measure, and if pressed to a second reading he could not 
hesitate aa to the rote he should give. What the House had 
to consider was how to do their duty. He had waid that he 
was for the rejection of the bill on the second reading. If 
the Government considered the carrying of the resolution as 
equivalent to @ rejection of the bill, avd they acted accord- 
ingly, they must meet their fate. He had not taken anv fac 
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tious course in opposition to them, and be did not desire rss, 
their overthrow. 

After long debate the bill was rejected by 310 
votes to 295. 

In the House of Lords, on the 10th April, Lord Genera 
Derby announced an immediate dissolution. Parties ™ 
he declared were so cvenly balanced, that no Go- 
veronment could be found sufficiently strong to carry 
legislative measures of importance, or to conduct the 
business of the country as it onght to be conducted. 
The Ifouse of Commons had rejected the India Bill, 
originally proposed by Ministers, their advice re- 
garding Church Rates, and their plan of Reform ; 
and upon the last-named subject, he declared that 
he desired to be understood, as no longer holding 
himself bound to the propositions which hud been 
thus refused. Preparations began to be forthwith 
made for the general election ; and Sir James, for the 
fifth time, offered himself as a candidate for Carl- 
isle, IIis address, dated Grosvenor Place, 5th 
April, stated concisely the issue raixed by the Min- 
isters. They regarded the resolutions recently passed, 
in favour of a greater extension of the suffrage in 
towns than had been contemplated by them, as of- 
fensive. ‘They sought to brand the offenders, and 
to rid themselves of their presence in a new Parlie- 
tment, by appealing to the country. He was one of 
the offenders. He had voted for the offensive reso. 
lation. He had supported the abolition of Church 
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Rates. It was for them to say whether by 20 
doing he had forfeited their confidence. At the 
commencement of the Session Ministers had re- 
commended a reform of the representation as neces- 
sary and expedient ; now these very men would no 
longer pledge themselves to the introduction of a 
new reform bill. The question, therefore, really 
submitted to them was, Reform or no Reform? A 
liberal policy, or tame submission to Lord Derby? 
Tf they preferred plighted supporters of the Ministers 
he was unfit to serve them. If they wished still to 
trust an old and tried servant, he should not flinch 
from the duty. He was ready once more to be 
their representative, fortified by the renewal of their 
approbation, but determined to exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment.” 

In anticipation of the contingency which had 
now arisen, his nephew, Mr Wilfred Lawson, was 
brought forward as the candidate of the more ad- 
vanced section of the Liberal party. On most points 
of immediate interest they professed to be in accord ; 
but Mr Lawson pledged himself to vote for the bal- 
lot, which Sir James declined to do. On the other 
side, Mr Hodgson declared his resolution to stand 
again as a friend of the Administration; but it was 
understood that no second Conservative candidate 
would be brought forward; and it was supposed 
that many of the constituency would be well content 
to see the representation continue as it was before. 
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Insinuations were even thrown out that this was 1889. 
really the feeling of Sir James, between whom and 
his late colleague ties of personal intimacy and re- 
gard had long subsisted. From the outset, how- 
ever, he would suffer no cause of distrust or sever- 
ance to prevail; and though unable to take as 
active a part as formerly, he identified himself 
thronghout with Mr Lawson, and on political grounds 
he contended energetically against Mr tlodgason’s re- 
turn. Te remained in London until the 20th April. 
On the afternoon of that day he was once more 
welcomed by hix friends to Carlisle. In the even- 
ing a vast assemblage was collected in the market. 
place, whom he addresswd from the ‘Town {alt 
stairs. As soon as silence was obtained he said -— 


“Iam weary with a long journey. 1 have for the last three speech fiom 
days been suffering great pain; and Lam afraid that my voice te fo"n 
‘will not reach to the full extent of this large crowd. But still 
Lcould not pass through this city thiv evening, after the kind- 
ness with which I understand you have received the notifies. 
tion of my intention again to become a candidate for the 
honour of representing you, without endeavouring to seize the 
opportunity of expressing to you my thanks. Gentlemen, 
this scene reminds me of what pasucd some three-and-thirty 
years ago, when I first had{the houour of presenting myself 
at Carlisle, to ash fur the privilege of representing you in Par- 
liament. (A veice—“ On the top of a carriage”) Ah, on 
the top of a carriage. 1 wes afraid that another generation 
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had come—s generation that knew not Joseph; and that you 
had forgotten that day. But I am glad to find a friend, old as 
myself, who remembers it. This scene reminds me of that oc- 
casion. It is encouraging,—it is reviving. I was then the 
advocate of the people, and of popular rights, and I am so 
now. Iwas then a Reformer, and I am tonow. I then 
fought under the Blue flag; I fight under the Blue fiag still. 
Your fathers were true to me; you are not degenerate, and I 
believe the sons will be true to me also. We conquered on 
that occasion, and we shali do so again. 1 beat the Yellow 
candidate. I will nut boast; it is absurd to boast in all cases 
—at elections especially so. It is for you to say whether the 
same triumph shall attend me again. (Cries of “ It shall.) 
Now where is my friend Nr Perring ? Is he here? (A Voice 
—* He's over yonder.”) He did me the honour of proposing 
me in 1862, as the candidate most eligible and entitled to re- 
present you. But he bas opened the columns of the Patriot 
to what he terms Election Muse; and there are some equibs 
which are very entertaining, but somewhat disparaging to me. 
In his last number he says, the fitting place for me in Carlisle 
is, as a weathercock, on the topof your Cathedral. Well, I 
think it is very likely that on the day of election I shall show 
which way the wind blows.” 


He proceeded to disenss the leading topics of the 
day, during upwards of an hour; declaring that he 
should not attempt a personal canvass, but that on 
the day of election he should mcet them once more. 
Another audience awaited him in the assembly room 
of the Coffee House, to whom he delivered an address 
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upon nearly the same subject, but in wholly different 
language: He rejoiced that all vestiges of past dis- 
sension were forgotten, and that the party on whom 
he had so often relied for support were thoroughly 
united again. He acknowledged warmly the forbear- 
ance they had shown him on the last occasion, espe- 
cially regarding his opinion on the ballot. When an 
interrogatory or a taunt on that question might have 
had a serious effect, not a word was spoken concerning 
it. He felt deeply the kindness of those who had 
been thus forbearing , und the testimony he had lately 
offered in Parlianent, to the growth of opinion on 
the subject, proved that he was not unmindfal or un- 
grateful. is individual opinion he was bound 
to say frankly was unchanged ; and he could not mis- 
lead them by any ambiguous or conditional promise 
that he would vote for the ballot Of one change in 
himself he was painfully conscious.“ He had no 
longer the power, the energy, or the fire which, when 
first he came to Carlisle, were devoted to their service. 
He had now reached a period of life when am- 
bition was fully satisfied. He had nothing to desire. 
He was not secking for power or place. He was 
quite content with his position in the Ifouse of Com- 
mons, as the independent representative of an inde- 
pendent constituency, speaking the voice and senti- 
ments of men of honesty, respectability, and virtue, 
such as those he was now addressing ; and if he 
Soe rd 
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could once more give effect to their opinions before the 
grave closed on him, he should be more than content 
with the part he had borne.” 

Exhausted by the unusual effort he had made, 
he remained during the greater part of the following 
week confined to his room. From time to time he 
learned the progress of the canvass at Carlisle; re- 
ceived the visits of some of his uost intimate friends ; 
and noted anxiously the wavering fortunes of the 
national struggle. From his invalid chamber he 
scemed to listen for cach succeeding murmur of the 
coming strife. Of the general result he entertained 
no doubt; but the painful presentiment haunted 
him, that it was the lust battle in which he should 
individually take part. 'I'wo or three days before 
that fixed forthe nomination, his physician happened 
to call at Netherby, and found him low, and com- 
plaining more than usnal of discomfort in the region 
of the heart. Without encouraging his despondency, 
Vr Page hinted that the excitement of the hustings 
might do him harm ; and ventured to suggest that his 
presence in Carlisle could not be indispensable. 
“ There are,” he said, “ occasions in the life of a pub- ; 
lic man when he is bound to run any risk, rather than 
incur the apparently just reproach of shirking his duty. 
‘Thursday next at eleven o'clock will be one of those 
for me,and I am determined to go to Carlisle whatever 
be the result. So Ishall take my ten drops of loud- 
anu,” he added cheerfulls, * and if anything goes 
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wrong, I shall tell the Blues that you are a bad Yellow 1999. 
doctor, and that it is no fut of mine.” When the 
day came he was better, and nothing occurred to dis- 
tress or disturb him throughout the proceedings. He 
was well reecived on making his appearance. No 
candidate appeared to contest his re-election, the 
struggle being between Mr Lawson and his late col- 
league. His speech was rather intended for the 
country at large than for local parties, with whose 
contentions and animosities he felt that at length he 
had done. It concluded im the following words ;— 


“Something was said about change of opinion. Well now, The Law of 
gentlemen, the last hulf-century has been the period of my 6" 
active life. With that pemod all has changed around me, 

T have aven the fage of nature change. 1 have ecen morasica 
converted into dry ground. J bave seen desert wastes in this 
country made to teem with golden harvests, T have even 
russ supplanting heather, and running up to the tops of our 
highest hills, 1 hase eeen night turned into day in our ertwe 
and dwellings by the aid of gus, I have seen time and din- 
tance all but anniluluted by the locumotive power of steam, by 
tea ud lund. I bave ween the electric telegraph conveying 





from zone to zone the intercourse of man, by sparks stolen, ax 
it were, frum heaven. I have seen mighty monarchies fall; I 
have seen Republics founded on their ruins crumble into dust. 
T have seen tailitary despotism grow up and wither. And shall 
man, frail mao, amidst all these changes of nature and of 
polity, alone stund immotable, unaltered in his opinions apd 
feelings? I say that if a man is to refuse to yield to the pres 
sure of the times and of the circumstances in which his lot is 
ai * 
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cast-—if he is not open to conriction, and, frail in judgment 
thongh honest in purpose, refuses to change bis opiftions, not- 
withstanding the altered state of affaira and the altered con- 
dition of things around him,—such a man may be fit for s 
lunatic asylum, but I say he does not possess the true recom- 
mendations for any deliberative assembly in the world. My 
atrength fails me. I can detain you no longer; but I thank 
you very cordially for the patience with which you have heard 
me; and I still confidently hope that I shall have the honour 
shortly after four o'cluck to-morrow, to address you a4 one 
of the representatives of this ancient city.” 


At the close of the poll the numbers were, for 
Sir J. Graham 538; Mr W. Lawson 516; and Mr 
W.N. Hodgson 475. 

At a public dinner in honour of the Liberal re- 
presentatives of the city and Eastern division of the 
county, Sir James reviewed the incidents of the 
general election, and noticed certain rumours which 
were in cireulation respecting the influence exercised 
by Government. Some related to contracts for 
packet-service ; others to the allowance for billeting 
soldiers ; and au alleged promise to convert the old 
castle of Berwick-on-'l'weed into barracks. The latter 
allegations were subsequently contradicted in writing 
by General Peel; and Sir James expressed his re- 
gret at baving been misled into making them. 

The balance of parties was not materially changed 
in the new Parliament. . Ministers were still in a 
minority, should all other sections coalesce against 
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them. This did not at first seem probable; but _ 1869. 
after some werks, old differences were composed; and pai 
upon the understanding that a more liberal measure “7 
of Reform than that of Lord Derby should be 
brought forward without delay, Radicals and Whigs 
agrecd to support a vote of want of confidence in 
the Conservative Ministry. Sir J. Graham, Mr 8. 
Herbert, and most of their friends, continually aup- 
ported Lord Iartington's motion to that effect ; 
and Lord Palmerston was thereby restored to power. 
Office was once more offered to Sir James, but again 
and finally declined. He was gratified by the nomina- 
tiun to the head of the Admiralty of the Duke of 
Somerset, with whom he was connected by the ties of 
family and friendship, and of whose judgment and 
ability he entertained a high opinion. He likewise 
rejoiced at the ret to office of his Peetite friends, 
especially Mr Sidney [erbert, to whom he was much 
attached. 

During the two succeeding years he appeared to 
be as devoted as ever to Parliamentary business, 
being seldom absent from his place in the House, 
and attending regularly in committees. ‘Those who Fuiling 
knew hit Lest perceived most clearly that he was a 
no longer fitted to sustain the wear and tear of such 
exertion ; and they often counselled him to avuid the 
excitetnent of debate, aud the continuous labour of 
investigation into subjects of difficulty and import- 
ance. But he could not bring himself to withdraw 
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from the scenes amidst which the prime of his days 
had been passed. When stricken down by acute 
suffering he would yield to persuasion, and for a few 
days together he would abstain. But the depress- 
ing sense of disability became more intolerable than 
any apprehension of bodily pain; and he easily 
convinced hinsclf that, as long habit is said to be 
second nature, without work he could not exist. 
At times he looked as full of life, and showed 
as much of versatility and vigour, as he had ever 
done. But as the malady wherewith he was af- 
flicted grew more and more confirmed, his appear- 
ance, gait, and manner gradually underwent a change, 
indicative of declining strength. Ice would fre- 
quently stop suddenly when walking, as if wholly 
unable to proceed ; and sometimes he would abruptly 
quit the House and return home, contrary to his in- 
tention in the morning. Ilis frequent allusions in 
conversation to his failing health were generally set 
down to hypochondriacism; and his aspect to ordinary 
observers, seemed no worse at the beginning of 1561 
than it had at the close of the preceding Session. 
While walking across St James’s Park one day 
from Westminster, he suddenly became so ill, that he 
was compelled to sit down on one of the steps lead- 
ing to the column on Carlton Terrace. Several per- 
sons gathered round him and offered their assistance, 
without recognizing apparently who he was. In a 
few moments Lord Dungannon, happening to pass, 
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remained with him until he was somewhat recovered, 1861. 
and them accompanied him home. 

Though personally connected no longer with 
oftice, he continnwed to take a deep interest in all 
that concerned the departments with which he had 
been formerly identified. Ife was one of the Select Inquiry into 
Comtnittee appointed to inquire inte the constitution Sepernont, 
of the Board of Aduiralty, its various duties, and 
its general effect on the service of the Navy. Tle 
was unremitting in his attention throughout its pro- 
tracted investigations ; and for two days gave evi- 
dence himself as to the result of his personal ex- 
perience in the capacity of Fust Lord. One of the 
chief questions in controversy which were under. 
stoal to he submitted to the Committec, was whether 
a Minister of Marine ought to be substituted for the 
Admiralty Board. In the evidence he had previously 
given before the Dockyard Committee, he had been 
supposed to lean rather towards the concentration of 
all the administrative powers of the department in a 
single hand; and when interrogated by the Select 
Committee as to his opinions on that head, he gave 
in detail a great variety of reasons, with illustrations 
drawn from the history of the past as well as that of 
our own time, showing, as he contended, the superior 
efficiency of the system when the First Lord was felt 
to be supreme. But he made an claborate case of 
fact and argmment, intermingled with warning as to 
the future, against the abolition of the Board of 
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Admiralty. He traced with antiquarian care, the 
origin and course of patents, under which saccessive 
commissions had been constituted during meny 
reigns, for the conduct of the affairs of the Navy; 
and showed how detrimental had been the occasional 
departures from that practice, when the office of 
Lord High Admiral had been temporarily revived, 
hy some caprice of the Court. If they would main- 
tain, as he wished to do, the paramount authority of 
the House of Commons over the department, they 
ought to heware of setting aside the established 
precedent, hy which each patent constituting a new 
Board, was punctiliously copied from the preceding 
one. The head of the Board was invariably a 
member of either House of Parliament, and a certain 
number of its junior members always held seats 
therein. Constitutional accountability for their acts 
was thereby insured, But let them once get rid 
of the wise and salutary practice he described, and 
set about framing o new commission for the purpose 
of investing the whole powers of the Admirulty in 
asingle individual, and who could tell what limita- 
tions might he introduced into the terms of that 
commission, or how long it would be before the 
department, with all its vast patronage and influence, 
was conferred upon a Prince of the Blood? When 
reconstituting the War Office in 1854, it had been 
at first understood that the Secretary of War was 
to have the supreme control of the army ; but when 
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the commission came to be framed, difficulties arose; 1861. 
and thevresult had been that the Horse Guards still 
exercised co-ordinate authority without responsibility 
to Parliament. 

On other topics Sir James’s testimony attracted 
no little attention. When asked his opinion regard- 
ing admission to the Navy by competitive exam: 
ination, he said; — 


When I left the Admiralty in 1933, the power of appoint Nomlnstian 
ing naval cadets was absolutely aud exclunively vested in the ‘ 
First Lord by nomination, Smee 1 left the Admiralty I 
know that examinations before admission have heen intro- 
duced both in the army and the nuvy. The first appointmeuta 
with regard to the navy, subject to easinivation, are in the 
hands of the First urd. Wath regard tu the army, they are 
in the hands of the Commauder-in-chief at the Horme-Guards, 
subject to Uw approval of the Secretary of State for War, 
and in both wubject to pasmng a standard examination, 1 
should deprecate purchase in the navy to the lust degree, and J 
wish that I could see my way to the abolition of it in the army, 
I think s standard examination ia a decided improvement, 
both for admission to the marines and to the nasy. Of course 
by raising that standard from time to time, you may increase 
the difficultics of admiusion, and raise the general level of ac- 
quirements, 1 should be sorry to see that level rained too 
high, but I would rather have it kept down to that sort of 
general education which a lad of 14 should posses, to give 
vigour to his intelligence, without having unduly interfered 
with his health, exercise, and amusement, which forter the 
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seeds of gallantry. I think that a standard examination is an 
improvement, and is right. Admission is not thrown open 
to the public; whether it would be possible to do so I cannot 
say ; but there is, as it is now constituted, more than an ade- 
quate supply of youth of promise and of good education. The 
supply is more than equal to the demand. The Artillery 
and Engincers is the only service connected with arms in 
which the competition is open. We have not yet proceeded 
further, and it is right, I think, to try the effect of it before 
you do wo. Then with regard to the distinction between 
the marines and the naval cadeta, there is an obvious differ- 
ence of age. The marine cadets are young men so ad- 
vanced, that they must be capable at once of undertaking the 
service ; and with regard to them I, for one. should see less 
objection to open competition than with respect to naval 
cadeta. Naval cadets are, rightly. extremely young; and J 
am very much afraid that if you throw open to unlimited 
competition, sdmiasion to naval cadetships, you would have 
a system of cramming and premature close study, which 
is inconsistent with the vigour and health of the youth; and 
T should be extremely sorry to see competition attended 
with those evils introduced with reapect to boys. To use an 
Eton word, the “ saps” who are most successful, are very far 
from being the finest boys. I think that those who come in 
first at the class examinations at Eton. are very often not the 
best at sixpenny corner and playing at football. I should 
like s boy who fought s good battle, and who was first at foot- 
ball, quite a8 much as the best scholar. 


At one of the sittings of this Committee, Adairal 
Bowles attended as a witness, and was examined at 
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some length on various topics, involving the general 
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efficiency of naval administration. Ho intimated adnira 


his conviction that certain shortcomings of the depart- 
ment in time of war, were attributable to the suppres- 
sion in 1832 of the Navy and Victualling Boards. 
Tis was rather too much for Sir James, and he set 
about cross-evamining the Admiral in his accustomed 
way, but with more than his accustomed interest, feel- 
ing as he did that the character of a measure he had 
always prided himself upon had been rudely chal- 
lenged. The excitement proved too great for hia: 
he was seized with a violent spasm, and had not air 
been quickly admitted into the room and active 
stimulants applied, it is doubtful whether he would 
have quitted it alive. He soon rallied however; 
the acuteness of the pain passed away, and he was 
able to resume his attendance inn day or two, But 
the next time he met a near relative, to whom be 
mentioned what had happened, he said langhingly- - 
“Tt is time for me to give over, when Tam thus 
liable to be upset ; the notion of my being put out 
in this sort of way by old Bowles!” 

He felt deeply the premature death of Lord Her- 
bert, with whom he had for years lived on terms 
of the closest friendship, and whom he had nanted, 
with his brother Major Graham, executor of his will. 
He was very unwell on the day appointed for the 
funeral obscquies at Lea; but he could not recon. 
cile himself to the idea of being absent ; and with 
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three distinguished friends of the deceased states- 
man, he repaired to the sad scene. Before the 
funeral cortége left the house, he was seized with 
acute spasms of the heart, and seemed for a time 
wholly unfitted to take part in the ceremony. The 
seizure passed away however, and he was gratified at 
being able to resume his intended place. An ominous 
recollection of the ill effects which attendance at the 
Duke of York’s funcral, had upon Mr Canning’s 
declining health, more than once came over him; 
and he soon afterwards quitted London, not without 
a presentiment that it was for the last time. 

Those who saw him after his return to Netherby 
were painfully struck by his altered louk and bearing. 
He had become much thinner, was less firm and active 
in his gait, and freqnently breathed with great though 
intermittent oppression. The fineness of the weather 
and the quict of the country revived him; and he 
once more sought occupation, in overlooking what 
was going on in farming life around him. It was 
palpable however that exercise soon tired him, and 
that he was afraid of making any exertion beyond 
that of an ordinary drive or walk. Sometimes he 
could not be induced to quit the house for several 
days together ; and his unceasing zest for reading 
and correspondence, served to render him in some 
degree unconscious of the physical languor that was 
stealing over his powers. One of the last books he 
read was Mr Motley’s History of the Dutch Repub- 
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lic, of which he spoke repeatedly in terms of the ise. 
warmesfadmiration. More than once he laid down 
the volume he was perusing, and exclaimed “ this i 
history ; ” and he would then secm lost for a time in 
ruminating over the stirring scenes and incidents 
depicted in the glowing page. Ile thought the 
style less perfect than Macaulay's; but the story 
more reliable. 

le was unable to attend the Agricultural dinner 
in September; and sent the following note of apology 
to the Chairman :— 


© Netherby, 16th September, 1861, Letter to 
Mr How. 
© My pran Ilowsrp, ard, 
“ Aw you are (o preside of the Agricultural mect- 
ing at Carlisle, on Wednesday next, I am particularly sorry 
that I shall be unable to attend. Every mark of kindness 
and of respect ip due to yon from me; but neither iny health 
nor rpirits qualify me for a public dinner; and Limust nequest 
you to make my apologics to the company aswmbled, aud to 
assure them that the improved Agriculture of East Curber- 
land, is an object in which, at the clove of life, 1 take as deep 
an interest as I have done from my earliest youth. 
“ Pray remember me kindly to Mrs Howard ; and bebeve 
me aluats 





ineerely yours, 


© Samxn Granvas. 
“ P. H. Howard, Esq." 


During the greater part of October he suffered 
constantly from the spasmodic affection, which had 
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so long undermined his strength: and several times 
those about him feared that he could not sufvive the 
viclence of the attacks. When free from actual pain 
he was comparatively cheerful, but never wavered 
in his belief that his time was nearly come. On the 
28rd and 2tth he suffered much. His medical 
attendant found him next morning tranquil, but 
obvionsly impressed with the imminency of his fate 
Ile said he had slept but little, and the last seizure 
had been so such more severe than any he had 
previously experienced, that he did not think he 
should have got over it. “All night I have had 
those words of Homer in my head, that tell how 
death is sure to come to all alike, whether a man 
be firm of heart or scured by its approach. Lis 
pulse betrayed symptoms of weakness, and Dr 
Page requested him to tuke a restorative draught. 
He seemed very unwilling to comply, but being 
again urged he took it, saying, “ I don’t think 
any other man in England could lave persuaded 
me,—there, it is the Just stimulant I shall take, 
And now, my good friend, do not stay any longer. 
You know many to whom you may do some 
good, and to me you can do none. You have, 
1 feel, done all that was possible for me; but you 
ean do no more.” le spoke with unabated firm- 
ness, and apparently without emotion. His brother 
William, who had been sent for, soon after daybreak, 
to Arthuret, entered the room, and expressed his 
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concern for the sufferer. Iie held out his hand to 1881. 
his oldest and best of friends, who could not wholly 
conceal what he felt. “ Pray with me,” he mut- 
tered, in a low voice. His brother knelt and offered 

three or four earnest petitions suited to the occasion. 

For the last time the accents of the brothers min- 

gled in worship. Soon afterwards he bude a last 
farewell to his children who were gathered by his 

side, each of whom he addressed in most touching 

and appropriate language. 

His long account with the world closed, his mind aut words, 
appeared to conmiune with itself; and the last few 
hours, though not undisturbed by ‘bodily suffering, 
Were passed in a state of wakeful and wistful cali. 
As the life-tide ebbed, his spirit, ere it parted from 
tts last anchorage on carth, seemed to heave gently 
ty and fro, as tender murmurs of days long gone 
by, alternated with eamest yearnings towards the 
world to come. “There were no regrets, no mur 
mnurings, no fretfulness in pain. Ambition and_ its 
aching cares had been all put away ; and of tine, no- 
thing now remained for him, but the affections of 
the loved ones who surrounded him. Gleams of the 
sunshine that bad gilded bis youth broke in npon 
Lim uew and then, while the intermediate space, 
once crowded with images of strife and struggle, 
faded into nothingness. The exquisite lines already 
referred to, which had fascinated bis boyish sym 
pathy with manly grief, came to his dying lips 
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unsought for, aud were the last articulate words he 
uttered. ~ 

On the north side of the old church of Arthuret, 
near his father’s resting-place, he had chosen the 
spot where, without pomp or ceremony, he wished 
that his remains should be laid. A massive slab of red 
sandstone bears only the inscription of his name and 
age; and in the chancel a monumental tablet of white 
marble has lately been erected. His will, dated 
May, 1858, contains the following clause: ‘I leave 
the whole of ny official correspondence, deposited in 
boxes, in a room specially set apart for that purpose, 
at Croft Head, to my brother George Graham, and 
the right hon. Sidney Herbert, with full power for 
them or the survivor of them to destroy the same, 
wholly or in part, as they or he may judge best ; but 
T strictly enjoin, that in any selection that may be 
made for publication, due regard may be paid to my 
memory, and to the fair fume of these who have 
corresponded with me, under the sacred bond of 
mutual confidence, and of those upon whose conduct 
I nay have commented too harshly.” 


THE END. 
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